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harp-eyed readers may have noticed that 
in the first issue of this magazine, hidden 
within the copyright boilerplate, I jokingly 
suggested that Comique Magazine would be 


published at” irregular intervals.” 

I had no earthly way of knowing just how true 
that would be. Exactly one year ago, this week, I was 
involved in a bizarre accident which nearly took me out 
of the game. Permanently. Thankfully, an entire wing 
of extraordinarily talented physicians and specialists 
came to my rescue. Because of their heroic efforts, I 
am here to fight (or is it write?) another day. Due to 
the lengthy recovery time required, my kind associates 
agreed to push back the second issue of Comique until 
I was feeling up to the task. As you will see by my 
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extensive article about Curly Howard’s final film, I 
finally am. 

I would like to thank David, Eryn, our staff, and 
contributing authors for their very kind patience. And 
to everyone who called, wrote, donated, or generally 
held a good thought for us during that extraordinarily 
difficult period, both Brittany and I offer our heartfelt 
thanks. 

I sincerely hope that you all find this issue of 
Comique to have been worth the wait. It’s great to be 
back! 


Yours for fun, 
Paul E. Gierucki 
March 31, 2022 
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THIS BLOTTER FITS INTO PENCIL BOX OR BOOK 


“Look how we’ve grown.” 


omique #2 has finally seen the light of day! 

As my co-founder has revealed, the first 
issue was very nearly a one of kind product. I 
am so very happy that we can finally give y’all 
this “sequel” — hopefully the first of many. 


So, what can I say about issue number 2? It was 
over one year in the making, and we have had the 
great honor of working alongside some of our favorite 
authors and historians. Is it better than the first issue? 
We sincerely hope so, but of course you will have to be 
the final judge of that. This one is certainly larger. The 
first clocked in at a whopping 160 pages, it contained 
over 38,000 words, and about 250 photos and pieces of 
artwork. This second issue is 224 pages long, has over 
64,000 words, and some 300 images. 

And all of this is being made available for free. Why? 
Because we love comedy. We love silent comedy. We 
love old sound comedy films. We love Old Time Radio 
comedy. We love classic TV comedy. We love comedy 





records on 78RPM, and we even love the comedy made 
after 1965 Gust not quite as much as the older stuff). 
Ultimately, we just want to share our love of those 
things with you. 

Suffice to say, a great deal of effort has been expended 
toward that goal and we sincerely hope you enjoy the 
fruits of this labor. Spending time with these wondrous 
comedians never fails to give us a smile or a laugh, we 
hope that you will share in that laughter and joy too. 

Since Paul mentioned his terrific essay on Curly 
Howard in this issue — he also presents some 
fascinating material on our cover subject, W. C. Fields 
— I] must confess that I wrote something too. I did a... 
well... let’s call it a review of an old book. Heck, I had to 
do something during Paul’s recovery! 


Enjoy, 
David B. Pearson 
April 1, 2022 





A)YAY AND QUILLAN 


The “Flaming Youth” Comedies 


By Lea Stans 


he trendy world of the Charleston, 

jazz, knee-high skirts, and Oxford bag 
trousers was wildly familiar in mid to late 
1920s feature films, where the action usually 
took place on college campuses or in fabulous 
Art Deco mansions. But it was depicted on a 
smaller scale too, in the form of fashionable 
“vamps” and giddy dance contests popping 
up in comedy shorts. A notable example was 
producer Mack Sennett’s youth-oriented 
1926-27 series starring Alice Day and Eddie 
Quillan, a forgotten set of films that have 


largely vanished. 

Sennett was no stranger to what was trendy, 
allowing his studio to evolve with the times while still 
dropping in his famous slapstick mayhem. His early 
1910s Keystone comedies and his later 1920s two- 
reelers almost seem to come from different worlds. 
The former featured broad makeup and character 
nicknames like “Droppington” or “Ambrose” and 
were filmed in real-life settings like parks whenever 
possible. But by the ‘20s, Sennett’s sets, lighting, 
and camerawork were sleeker, stars sported more 
fashionable looks (not counting the comedians 
who kept their crepe mustaches and painted-on 
eyebrows), and the pacing was less giddy. 

After a brief foray into releasing features like 
Down on the Farm (1920) with James Finlayson 
and Louise Fazenda, and Molly O’ (1921) starring 
Mabel Normand, financial muddles made Sennett 
return to the tried-and-true format of the slapstick 
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Kitty From Killarney 


Alice Day 


two-reeler. He added unique new 
stars like Harry Langdon to his 
stable of comedians and formed 
several comedy units headed 
by directors like Del Lord and 
Eddie Cline. Noticing the surge of 
public interest in “flaming youth” 
(flapper culture came to the 
forefront around 1922), Sennett 
decided to make some _ youth- 
oriented shorts. A key figure in 
this new trend would be perky 
Alice Day. 

A Colorado native, the pretty 
seventeen-year-old Day was 
in Century Comedies before 
becoming a _ supporting player 
at Sennett in 1924. (Her sister 
Marceline, who would later 
appear with Buster Keaton in 
The Cameraman, also worked 
at Sennett as a Bathing Beauty 
and leading lady.) With winsome, 
expressive eyes and a willingness 
to do pratfalls, she apparently 
reminded Sennett of Mabel 
Normand, whose film plots and 
gags would sometimes be recycled 
in Day’s films. She was a leading 
lady to Langdon, Ben Turpin, and 
then supported “everyman” type 
Ralph Graves in a light comedy 
series with a _ youthful bent, 





Eddie Quillan 


mainly directed by Eddie Cline. 
The light comedies were a bit of a 
departure from the usual Sennett 
mayhem but gave Day a chance to 
prove herself as a comedy lead. 
Sennett took notice of Day’s 
work and (after a _ contract 
negotiation that nabbed Day $350 
a week) began starring her in her 
own series, starting with Love 
and Kisses (1925). Practically a 
remake of Normand’s feature film 
Mickey (1918) in a shorter format, 
it was the first of several innocent 
“working girl” or immigrant roles 
associated with Day (and it wasn’t 
the first to use gags from Normand 
films). Usually, she played a maid 
or a shop girl who’s romanced 
by a wealthy young man, much 
to the scorn of his high society 
relatives—until they discover 
she’s the heir to a vast oil fortune 
(or something along those lines). 
The versatile Raymond McKee, 
who had worked for several 
iconic early studios, would be her 
leading man for a time before the 
unit settled on Danny O’Shea, 
a good-looking and dependable 
presence in boy-next-door roles. 
As the series continued the 
plots shifted gears a bit, usually 
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focusing on Day’s’ character 
having a crush on a wealthy 
man while being oblivious to a 
humble admirer hoping to win 
her hand. The humble admirer 
role was first played by Barney 
Hellum, an owlish little man with 
a neat mustache who would one 
day play comic strip character 
Barney Google in a comedy series. 
Perhaps because Hellum was more 
“milquetoast” than “romantic 
rival” material, the admirer role 
would be handed over to the 
newly signed Eddie Quillan. He 
turned out to be just the right 
dash of bashful youthfulness for 
the series. 

At age eighteen Quillan was 
already a vaudeville veteran, 
having grown up performing 
with his family. The nine Quillan 
children and _ their Scottish 
parents Joseph and Sarah toured 
the Orpheum circuit with their 
variety act called “The Rising 
Generation” and “A Little Bit of 
Everything.” By the mid-1920s 
Eddie was the head of his own 
troupe called “Buster Quillan 
and His Pals.” Joseph Quillan 
shrewdly negotiated with Sennett 
to get his son $175 a week, over 
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twice the original amount of $65. 

Small and thin, with facial 
features that looked almost 
ethereal in their white screen 
makeup and black liner, the young 
Quillan wouldn’t have been out 
of place playing a sprite or Peter 
Pan. But in his Sennett films he 
was an exaggerated teenaged 
“sheik” of the era, perpetually 
wearing Oxford bags,  loud- 
patterned vests, and jaunty straw 
hats with striped hat bands. 
Articles heralded Sennett’s new 
find: “Eddie plays a saxophone 
and does the Charleston, he 
has a weakness for ice cream 
sodas, wears suspenders and 
occasionally wears his socks— 
collegiate.” In a rare interview, 
Quillan shared his thoughts on 
“youths of today” that were very 
much in tune with the era: 

“All this talk about boys of 
today being ‘sissies’ burns me up. 
In dress they do go to extremes, 
I think, and this causes a lot of 
unfair criticism, but way down 
deep in his heart the modern boy 
is all man. You wouldn’t find a boy 
of 16 in granddad or pop’s time 
with courage enough to drive a 
ton of steel on wheels 100 miles 





aS Of Max ee, | 
Mack Sennett with Eddie Quillan. 
an hour, like racers do today, many of them less than 
18. You wouldn’t find boys with nerve enough to fly 
an aeroplane five miles above the earth; look at the 
athletes, the new world records every week made 
by mere boys; look at the efficiency of our Navy and 
Army...Don’t tell me the modern American boys are 
mollycoddles. They’re making this old world move, 
that’s all.” 

With the addition of Quillan, the Day unit had a 
set troupe of performers that included Danny O’Shea, 
Joe Young (often playing a father figure), Ruth 
Taylor (usually appearing as a city girl or a vamp), 
and Barney Hellum. They were usually directed by 
Eddie Cline. The action in these freewheeling films 
often took place in soda fountains, theaters, dance 
palaces, and other places popular with Roaring 
Twenties teens. Day usually played a small-town 
girl smitten with man-about-town O’Shea, while 
Quillan (often called “Buddy Jones”) was her shy 
“true admirer.” 

The first Day-Quillan collaboration was A Love 
Sundae (1926), where country girl Day finds her 
sweetheart O’Shea has fallen for an alluring city 
girl. She attempts to get him back by eloping with 
Quillan, a bashful soda jerk. Lost today, tantalizing 
stills show that the centerpiece of the short was a 
Halloween-themed barn dance with streamers and 
strings of papier-maché jack-o’-lanterns hanging 
from the ceiling. Day appears in a frilly “little girl” 
outfit while surrounded by fashionable fellow teens, 
suggesting there’s a gag where she’s the only one 
who shows up to the dance in a costume. 

Subsequent shorts include the very similar Puppy 
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Lovetime (1926), where Day once again loses O’Shea 
to one of those stubborn city vamps and she tries 
to practice her own vamping skills on a worshipful 
Quillan, and Alice Be Good (1926), where the gang 
heads to a dance palace in Alice’s father’s brand-new 
car—mishaps ensue, of course. And in a change of 
pace, Day got to show off her considerable horse- 
riding skills in the racetrack-themed Hesitating 
Horses (1926). 

The last of the Cline-directed Day films was Kitty 
From Killarney (1926), a throwback of sorts to her 
previous immigrant roles. She plays an Irish girl 
who disguises herself as the daughter of a Jewish 
couple to make it through Ellis Island, then becomes 
part of their family. She runs into Quillan, a former 
sweetheart of hers from Ireland, and discovers he’s 
dating an Italian girl who performs with him in a 
stage act (this doubtless gave Quillan an opportunity 
to show off his vaudeville skills). Feeling jealous, Day 
goes to the theater to pelt Quillan with vegetables 
during his act. He starts pelting her back and soon 
the whole theater is in an uproar. 

In the summer of 1926 Sennett made the unusual 
decision to hire Larry Semon, the comedian and 
director known for his broad, violent slapstick 
and expensive stunts. While Semon held back on 
the elaborate stunts he did go all out on the broad 
slapstick. After appearing in Semon’s The Plumber's 
Daughter and Pass the Dumplings (both 1927), 
Quillan complained Semon was adding too much 
“blue” (risqué) material, leading to a falling out 
with Sennett. The third (and last) Semon-directed 
Sennett short would be A Dozen Socks (1917), with 
the role meant for Quillan filled once again by little 
Barney Hellum. 

Quillan wouldn’t be absent from Sennett for long, 
returning only a few months later—apparently there 
were no hard feelings. By now the Day series had 
ended and Day herself was enjoying starring roles in 
features like Night Life (1927) by Tiffany Productions 
and Phyllis of the Follies (1928) by Universal. Sennett 
wanted to enlist someone to fill the slapstick shoes 
of Harry Langdon, who had recently left for greener 
pastures, and thought Quillan might fit the bill. In 
shorts like Catalina, Here I Come and The College 
Kiddo (both 1927) Quillan’s clearly imitating 
Langdon’s long stares and odd, fluttery movements. 
Fortunately, he didn’t need to be a Langdon substitute 
for long, he also appeared in classics like Love in a 
Police Station (1927), Sennett’s satire of his own 
famed Keystone Kops. 








Following their stints with 
Sennett, both Day and Quillan 
had solid careers. Day continued 
to appear in features until the 
early 1930s (with her hair dyed 
blonde). She retired from the 
screen after her marriage to 
jeweler Jack B. Cohn and they 
raised two sons. The couple would 
eventually divorce, and later in 
life Day shared a home with her 
sister Marceline. Quillan’s “big 
break” into features was in Cecil 
B. DeMille’s The Godless Girl 
(1929), resulting in a contract 
with Pathé. He was one of the 
most familiar screen faces during 
the next two decades, with notable 
roles in Mutiny on the Bounty 
(1935) and The Grapes of Wrath 
(1940). Constantly working, never 
married, he would also have a 
thriving career in television — his 
final appearance was an episode of 
Matlock in 1987. Quillan passed 
away in 1990 at the age of 83. Day 


(Left) A few of 
the stars who put 


the laugh into 
Laugh Month. 
Danny O’Shea, 
Ruth Taylor, 
Alice Day and 


Eddie Quillan of 
the Mack Sennett 
comedy forces, 
making funfilms 
fo ry) P.-axt he 
Exchange. 


would pass a few years later in 
1994, at age 88. 

Day and Quillan’s comedy 
series has largely been lost to the 
mists of time — only three survive 
as partial prints. (Strangely, 
many shorts directed by other 
Sennett units around the same 
time do survive.) Considering the 
widespread interest in flapper 
culture — in all things Roaring 
Twenties — hopefully more of the 
long-ago antics of these Sennett 
“flaming youth” are yet to be 


found. 


Sources: 

Mitchell, Glenn. A-Z of Silent Film 
Comedy. London: B.T. Batsford Ltd., 
1998. 

Walker, Brent E. Mack Sennett’s 
Fun Factory. Jefferson, North 
Carolina: McFarland & Company, 
Inc., 2010. 

“Mack Sennett’s 


Protege.” The 


Sunday Star (Washington D.C.). June 
13, 1926. 

https://chroniclingamerica.loc. 
gou/ 

https: / [www.imdb.com / 

https: / /lantern.mediahist.org / 
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How The Man Who Murdered Music 





By Fordan R. Young 


The following article has been excerpted from Spike 
Jones Off the Record: The Man Who Murdered Music, newly 
revised for the forthcoming 4” edition from BearManor 
Media, © 1984, 1994, 2005, 2021. 

Ven Der Fuehrer says, 

“Ve iss der Master Race,” 

Ve Heil! phbbt! 

Heil! phbbi! 

Right in Der Fuehrer’s Face. 

Not to luff Der Fuehrer 

Iss a great disgrace, 

So ve Heil! phbbt! 

Heil! phbbt! 

Right in Der Fuehrer’s Face. 


namid-September day in 1942, as Adolf 

Hitler’s war machine wrought havoc in 
Stalingrad, America enjoyed a much-needed 
laugh at his expense. For that was the day 
an obscure bandleader’s raspberry-flavored 
rendition of “Der Fuehrer’s Face” made an 
audacious assault on the nation’s airwaves, 


courtesy of a Manhattan radio station. 

The silly lyrics, the nutty vocal and the imitation 
oom-pah band sound, not to mention the raspberry 
— also known as the bird, or the Bronx Cheer in 
those days — instantly caught the fancy of a nation 
fraught with anxiety, and catapulted a relatively 
unknown musician to stardom almost literally 
overnight. 

“This, brother, is the first big war-tune,” declared 
Mike Levin of Down Beat. “It has an easy melody, 
with a refrain that a bunch of guys can scream at the 
top of their lungs. The lyrics are not only funny, but 
they also poke brutally at some of the Nazis’ worst 
weaknesses. A good 50% of what makes this look like 
the record of the year is the terrific job that the Spike 
Jones gang do on it.” 

Lindley Armstrong Jones was making a 
comfortable living drumming in recording studios 
and on radio shows, notably in John Scott Trotter’s 
orchestra on Kraft Music Hall. But there was a 
hunger, less a physical want than an artistic need, 
a yearning unfulfilled by the repertoire of popular 
songs he was required to play. 

In his spare time he rehearsed with a group of 
studio musicians, sounding out his frustrations 


Helped Win World War II 
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with a _ collection of cowbells, 
washboards, automobile horns, 
firearms, doorbells, flit guns and 
other assorted junk. But despite 
a regular Saturday night gig at a 
private club, an occasional radio 
guest appearance and a contract 
with RCA Victor, Spike Jones 
and his City Slickers were going 
nowhere fast. 

“Der Fuehrer’s Face” was not 
something Spike — or anyone 





else — visualized as a ticket to 
fame and fortune; it was simply 
chosen to round out a last-minute 
recording session. Just how the 
song found its way into Spike's 
hands, and what happened once it 
did, is not easy to discern. Due to 
Jones’ resounding success a legend 
has grown around his rendition of 
the number, the details of which 
have been distorted not only by 
time but by design. 
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The tune came from the pen of an unlikely 
source. British-born composer Oliver Wallace, a one- 
time silent movie organist who wrote the score for 
Dumbo, was well known for his sour disposition. 
But with the war accelerating, and Hitler’s path of 
destruction ever widening, it wasn’t hard to ridicule 
the Nazis. Even a dour old Englishman could sink 
his teeth into that assignment, especially since it 
was for a Walt Disney cartoon — which was built 
around the song and depicted Donald Duck having a 
nightmare, in which he found himself working in a 
Nazi munitions factory. 

Wallace brought the tune to Jones’ standby 
pianist, his friend and neighbor Carl Hoefle, 
according to Del Porter, who wrote the arrangement. 
Jones himself recalled however that his friend, song 
plugger Nat Winecoff, “found the tune and gave it 
to me.” 

A third possible route from songwriter to 
bandleader has been suggested. “I think it was 
probably someone in music publicity,” ventured 
veteran Disney animator Frank Thomas. “No one 
thought of that when they were writing the piece, 
but after that’s all done, publicity’s part of it is 
to come in and figure out ways to promote sales. 
Someone said, ‘Hey, you ought to get Spike Jones. 
He’s the guy to do that.” That someone was most 
likely Nat Winecoff, who worked in both Disney’s 
and Jones’ employ at various times. 

When Spike decided to record the number, the 
studio’s legal advisers objected — according to a 
Saturday Evening Post article bylined by Frederick 
C. Othman: “Spike called Wallace, who agreed that 
the recording would be an excellent idea. The Disney 
lawyers didn’t. Contractual relationships made it 
necessary, they said, for the tune to be published as 
sheet music before it could be recorded.” 

The Post article, filled with half-truths and 
fabrications, has little credibility. Many of the 
enduring myths about Jones derive from this feature, 
used as primary source material by journalists for 
decades. Such difficulties seem unlikely at best, 
although Donald Duck in Axis Land was still in 
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Spike and Carl Grayson in the Fox Movietone News short. 
(20th Century-Fox) 
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production at the time. “I don’t 
think there was any problem at 
all about getting the rights to it,” 
Del Porter recalled. “We had no 
trouble at all.” 

Frank Thomas _ contended 
that negotiations with recording 
artists were generally conducted 
during production “so they could 
have [a record] out about the 
same time the picture came out. 
Something as important as this... 
I would think they’ try to get it 
out early. The legal department 
would say, ‘No, you can’t.’ But 
Walt would say, ‘Oh, yes, you can.” 

In any case, there was no 
time to lose in putting the tune 
on wax. Jones cut the record on 
July 28, 1942, just days before 
the musicians’ union banned 
their members from recording 
studios for a lengthy duration. 
The City Slickers, with violinist 
Carl Grayson doing the vocal 
and Spike himself on drums and 
sound effects, gave it their all. 
First, they did the tune with a 
trombone blaring out the insult to 
Hitler and his stooges; then, after 
Jones reportedly told the band, 
“It stinks,” they did it again with 
a toy rubber razzer — which he 
promptly dubbed the birdaphone 
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— emitting a spirited Bronx 
Cheer. 

“We recorded it both ways, 
hoping that maybe Victor would 
take the one with the raspberry, 
but they kicked like the devil,” 
Porter stated in an interview. 
“They didn’t want to do that at 
all.” (The raspberries, indicated 
in the published version of the 
song, may have been Wallace’s 
inspiration.) 

“It didn’t seem like such a good 
song to me, but I got to thinking 
that if it were to get anywhere, it 
would have to be released with the 
bird included,” Jones was quoted 
in the Post. “So I drew $1,000 out 
of the bank and Pat [his first wife] 
and I went to New York to talk the 
Victor Company’s private board of 
public morals into letting us use 
the bird.” Jones arrived to find 
company executives already in 
agreement with him, according to 
the Post article. Another version of 
the incident by Chicago columnist 
Irv Kupcinet claimed executives 
relented only after a long session 
on said morals. 

Despite Jones’ and Porter’s 
assertions — and the widely 
circulated falsehood that the 
raspberry had never been heard 
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on record or radio before — RCA 
Victor’s reluctance would seem 
improbable. English comedian 
Jack Hodges (“Everything is Fresh 
Today”) and the western group 
the Prairie Ramblers, alias the 
Sweet Violet Boys (“Jim’s Windy 
Mule”), had already etched such 
rude noises on wax. Rudy Vallee’s 
“The Old Sow Song” (released on 
Victor’s Bluebird label in 1937) 
and Teddy Powell’s “Serenade 
to a Maid” (which preceded “Der 
Fuehrer” on Bluebird by several 
months in 1942) featured much 
juicier and more _ potentially 
offensive raspberries, but were 
ereeted by mild reaction. 

However, Walter S. Heebner, 
the Artists & Repertoire (A&R) 
representative in charge of 
Jones in the late ‘40s, gave some 
credence to stories about the 
company’s reluctance. “The A&R 
man, the sales manager and so 
forth, they were afraid of what 
the reaction would be from the 
top floor,” ventured Heebner. 
“General [David] Sarnoff was 
quite a straight-laced gentleman. 
He was a rabid union man, and 
he was socially conscious... and 
‘Der Fuehrer’ had more political 
overtones than ‘Serenade to a 
Maid,” The brass had the word; 
that would be my thinking. I’d say 
Spike is telling the truth.” 

Given the promotional push, 
reports of the company having so 
little confidence in the song that 
they pressed only 500 records 
seem unlikely. Within weeks 
however, Down Beat noted, “Victor 
has been caught flat-footed and is 
racing desperately to catch up.” 

Setting a career precedent, 
Jones himself jump-started the 
records success, making the 
rounds of disc jockeys with test 





Carl Grayson in the Fox Movietone 
News short. (20th Century-Fox) 
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Hitler gets the “the bird” in a live performance, circa 1944 


pressings in hand during his visit to New York. Alan 
Courtney played it three times on the same show on 
station WOV. But deejay Martin Block went one step 
further at WNEW. 

Block, who commanded 25% of the listening 
audience at the peak of his popularity, created a 
furor over “Der Fuehrer” by playing it repeatedly 
on his Make Believe Ballroom as part of a campaign 
to sell war bonds. Every time the pledges increased 
$2,500, preeminent deejay of his time would spin 
the anti-Hitler song again, remembered one of his 
faithful listeners. 

The disc jockey — a master pitchman who 
once persuaded his listeners to run out and buy 
refrigerators during a blizzard — offered a free record 
to anyone in his listening audience who bought a 
$50 war bond, giving away 289 records the first day. 
He sold over $60,000 worth of war bonds in the first 
week, and reportedly had to call the RCA factory for 
a rush order pressing to fulfill the demand. Such a 
stunt was all in a day’s work for Block. 

Things started popping for Jones like champagne 
corks on New Year’s Eve. Within four weeks of “Der 
Fuehrer’s” September 18th release and its launch 
into orbit, he jammed with Count Basie, Tommy 
Dorsey and Lionel Hampton on Armed Forces 
Radio’s Command Performance; signed a deal to 
headline his own show on NBC; accepted an offer 
to appear in the all-star Warner Bros. extravaganza 
Thank Your Lucky Stars; and agreed to provide the 
music for comedian Bob Burns’ coast-to-coast radio 
program. With sales nearing the half-million mark, 
he signed a new contract with RCA Victor. 





. (Warren Dexter) 


Walt Disney also capitalized 
on Spike’s success. By the time 
the record came out, his yet-to-be- 
released cartoon had been retitled 
Donald Duck in Nutziland, only 
to be misspelled on Bluebird 
labels (“From the Walt Disney 
film, Nuttsey Land”). In October, 
Disney did what any savvy 
producer would have done; he 
renamed it Der Fuehrer’s Face. 
Promoted heavily on the strength 
of the hit record, the January 1943 
release won an Academy Award 
for Best Cartoon Short. 

While Jones’ recording of the 
tune was not the only one, it 
proved far more durable than its 
competitors, reportedly enjoying 
16 weeks on Billboard’s hit 
parade. Singing cowboy Johnny 
Bond recorded his own version 
on Columbia’s Okeh label, which 
enjoyed some_ success; Arthur 
Fields’ gravelly-voiced rendition 
on Classic Records’ Hit label, 
and Charles Brook’s version on 
Continental Records’ little-known 
Victory label, fared less well. 

Spike was the only one who 
dared to give the Bronx Cheer 
to Hitler. The Bond and Fields 
renditions used a squeaky duck 
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call; the Donald Duck cartoon substituted a blast on 
the tuba and a munitions factory whistle. 

There is some question about the actual number 
of copies Spike’s version sold, but it is certain the 
number was diminished by the unavailability of 
materials. “I imagine all sales were hurt, because 
shellac was damned important to the war effort,” 
said Walt Heebner. “They were conducting drives for 
shaving brush handles, tooth brush handles, all that 
stuff — and that’s why we used only a mix of vinyl at 
RCA; it wasn’t a pure vinyl.” 

The leader of the so-called Craziest Band in the 
Land continued to do his raucous hit song long after 
the war was over, as he toured the country with 
his mad ensemble. In live stage performances they 
improved on the recording. Spike Jones and his 
City Slickers did what any red-blooded American in 
Uncle Sam’s Armed Forces would have done; arms 
outstretched in mock salute, they gave Der Fuehrer 
der finger. 


Sources: 

Mike Levin, Down Beat, Oct. 15, 1942; Spike Jones 
interview by Bob Crane, KNX, Los Angeles, Nov. 4, 1963; 
Frank Thomas interview by Jordan Young, Aug. 1, 1992; 
Frederick C. Othman, “He Plays Louder Than Anybody,” 
Saturday Evening Post, Apr. 10, 19438; David R. Smith, 
Walt Disney Archives, letter to Jordan Young, Nov. 28, 
1983; Del Porter interview by Ted Hering, Jun. 3, 1971; 
Walter Heebner interview by Jordan Young, May 18, 1993; 
Victor Records, letter to distributors, Oct. 15, 1942; Victor 
Record Review, Nov. 1942. 

Thanks to: Dr. Demento, Randy Skretvedt, Peer- 
Southern Music. 


Der Fuehrer’s Face 
Spike Jones, RCA Victor, 1942: 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=dZl1FBSRrSRO 
Spike Jones, Movietone News short, 1942: 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=I1583adUqSg 
Donald Duck, Walt Disney Productions, 1943: 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=VihggRSvVic 
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UNO-NEW YORK. 


460 WEST 34th STREET « NEW YORK CITY « MEDALLION 3-5716 


he, 4 


ECORD DIVISION 


: September 25th, 1942 
TO ALL VICTOR RECORD DEALERS: - 


RE: SPIKE JONES' "DER FUEHRER'S FACE" (Bluebird-11586. 


AMERICA'S NEWEST RECORD SENSATION! 


Never in our experience has a record had such a meteoric rise 
in.one scant week. Frankly, it has caught us flat-footed! . 
«ma “We -thought7it was good, but the public tells us that we are 
‘a uwrong *-* they think it's wonderful! 
Our factory is in full production on this record and we hope 
to are a large supply on hand shortly to take care of your 
needs, 


The skyrocket ascent of B-11586 is in no short measure due 

_ to the commendable efforts of "America's highest priced radio 
salesman", WNEW's Martin Block. Mr, Block recognized the 
terrific appeal of "Der Fuehrer's Face" and has been playing 
it constantly over the air on WNEW as part of his War Bond 
Sales Drive, At the time of this writing, Martin Block re- 
ports that he sold in excess of $60,000, in bonds, mostly 
in $50, units - that approximates 1200 individual purchases. 
Martin Block is also using this recording on his government 
Sponsored short-wave broadcast to the U.S. soldiers through- 
out the world. We are indeed proud that this recording is 
Serving such a fine purpose. 


We have no way. of knowing whether our factory production will 
be able to completely teke care of the demand for B-11586, 
but we CAN Say that every effort will be made. We strongly 
suggest‘ that you mail us your order on the enclosed gelf- 
addressed card, making certain that you do not duplicate 
orders already placed, We will do our best to get the 
records to you as quickly as we can. 


Very truly yours, 
BRUNO-NEW YORK, Inc. 


GOKAYE ; EZ 
92542-57 


es 

We also suggest that you use the advertisement side of this 

ache as a display piece either on your counter or record 
ooth. 
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COMIQUE MAGAZINE presents 
The Man Who Would be Keaton 
By Edward Watz 
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Buster stares quizzically at a strange figure. 


“I know a thief when I see one. When I 
was young, I was the biggest thief at large. 
I'd steal golf balls, piggy banks... anything 
and everything. Then, when I got into the 
chips myself and had plenty of dough, my 
character changed. From then on there 


was nothing I hated worse than a thief.” 
The surly quote above was attributed to W.C. 
Fields, when in fact he never uttered it (it was 
written back in the 1960s when Fields’ reputation 
was riding high with the Anti-Establishment 
crowd). The quote should be taken as a joke as it 
applies to Fields’ screen character (a character 
who, incidentally, was seldom as mean-spirited as 
the Flower Children liked to portray him). But the 
remark does describe the real-life subject of this 
article pretty accurately: Raymond Rohauer. 
“Raymond Rohauer.” Mention his name today 
to younger film buffs and they might mistake it 


for a made-up moniker from the world of screen 
comedy — another alliterative oddball, joining the 
ranks of Harold Hecuba, Chester Chaste, Mervin 
Milgrim, and Wilbur Watts among others. However, 
film buffs over a certain age will recall Raymond 
Rohauer as the ultimate béte noire in the world 
of film collecting. Years after his passing (he died 
in 1987), we shake our heads in disbelief and 
laugh at the outrageous stories about Rohauer’s 
paranoia and persecution of private film collectors 
and museum archives alike. Yet during his lifetime 
there was nothing remotely funny about the man’s 
compulsive pursuit of the films he wanted to own — 
and once owned, control with an iron fist. 

My own association with He Who Was To Be 
Feared began September 10, 1977, on a sunny 
Saturday afternoon in New York City. Against my 
better judgment, I kept a promise I made to my pen 
pal friend Mabel Langdon (Harry’s widow) to go 
see him. I was prepared for the encounter: armed 
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“Hey Jules, don’t sign anything, Rohauer will own all your two-reelers!” That’s what | 
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should’ve told Jules White when I snapped this picture. In Jules’ den, with Mabel Langdon 


and Rohauer, Toluca Lake, CA., July 15, 1979 


with advice from several older and experienced film 
collector friends (“Rohauer has done some good but 
by and large is an incredible shyster...” “He does not, 
never has, and never will ‘own the rights to 10,000 
films’...” “Never sign anything he puts in front of 
you or he will OWN you!”). In those days I was doing 
preliminary research for a book of my own on Harry 
Langdon. Like so many of us on the Comique staff, 
I’d been a comedy fan since pre-school days. Thanks 
to their constant exposure on television, I grew up 
on Laurel & Hardy, The Marxes, W.C. Fields, The 
Stooges, Comedy Capers, The Charlie Chaplin 
Comedy Theater, and of course, The Funny Manns. 
Harry Langdon, Buster Keaton, and Charley Chase 
had become even bigger favorites of mine as their 
best work began circulating in New York’s revival 
houses. But Langdon made over 90 films, and in 
those pre-internet, pre-cable, pre-home video days 
it was virtually impossible to see more than a 
handful of his comedies (though thankfully his best 
silents were in circulation). I knew that Rohauer 
owned prints on a number of Langdon’s silent and 
talkie shorts, and that he controlled the rights to 
Harry’s six First National features. Like it or not, 
if I wanted to do a comprehensive Langdon book it 


was almost inevitable that I had to deal with him. 

So I met The Film Fan’s Feared Ogre. And 
based upon first impressions, he wasn’t an ogre 
at all; he was friendly and down-to-earth. Plus his 
appearance was so unprepossessing: soft-spoken, 
shorter than average height (at 5’9” I towered over 
him), sporting a yellow Qiana shirt that accentuated 
his wandering waistline, topped off with a frayed- 
at-the-cuffs polyester jacket. My sinuses were 
immediately assaulted by the wafting scent of too 
much Hai Karate aftershave. Decked out in this 
ensemble, and with his thick black-rimmed glasses 
and a clammy, baby-soft handshake, he could’ve 
passed for a bookworm type meekly filching an 
extra pickle at Katz’s Deli. His one concession 
towards extravagance appeared to be his high-rise 
suite in Manhattan, located directly across the 
street from The Lincoln Center for The Performing 
Arts, the same venue where Charlie Chaplin made 
a triumphant return to America a mere five years 
earlier. 

“Did you go see Chaplin when they showed The 
Kid at Lincoln Center?” I asked. “Oh, no,” Rohauer 
replied, almost horrified at the notion. “That 
would’ve been a waste of ten dollars. He wasn’t a very 
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nice man, anyway. I studied him when I interviewed 
Sophia Loren on the set of A Countess From Hong 
Kong, over in England. Out of the corner of my eye I 
could see Chaplin, glowering at me because I wasn’t 
making a fuss over him! He always had to be the 
center of attention, y know. Very big ego.” 

In hindsight, one has to consider that statement: 
Chaplin and Rohauer — together under the same 
roof? I’ve never come across mention of Rohauer 
visiting Pinewood Studios during the making of 
this film, nor have I found evidence that Rohauer 
actually conducted an interview with Sophia Loren. 
I’m not saying that it didn’t happen, only that I can’t 
prove it either way. It seems unlikely, given that 
Chaplin was already aware of Rohauer circulating 
bootlegged prints of his 1925 masterpiece, The 
Gold Rush; I imagine there would’ve been a 
confrontation if Rohauer set foot on Chaplin’s turf. 
Chaplin controlled his major films and reissued 
them sparingly, practically ensuring that each 
revival was a generational event. As Chaplin was 
preparing to reissue his 
1942 sound version of 
The Gold Rush, Rohauer 
capitalized on Chaplin’s 
advance publicity and 
released his unauthorized 
version of the film first. 
Rohauer shrewdly knew 
how to exploit films like 
The Gold Rush that were 
technically in the public 
domain decades _ before 
“bargain bin videos” ever 
existed. He also knew 
how to acquire the rights L 
to films that were still SS 
under copyright, using 
complicated technicalities 
that befuddled judge and jury. Sometimes he 
managed to confound the legal experts, obtaining 
judgments that ruled in his favor. “In the 1950s and 
‘60s,” he told me, “most lawyers knew little about 
movie copyright law and how to interpret it. I had 
to tell the lawyers how to proceed in every copyright 
infringement case I was involved in.” And he was 
involved in many lawsuits. 

For a law _ school dropout, Rohauer had 
nevertheless learned a valuable lesson: since almost 
no one understood the subtleties of copyright law, 
Rohauer appointed himself authority on the law; 
and eventually, Rohauer decided he was above the 
law. 

If you want to read about Rohauer’s legal tangles 
with Chaplin, Paul Killiam, William K. Everson, 
Leopold Friedman, MGM, The Public Broadcasting 
System, etcetera, his lawsuit witch hunts can be 
found all over the internet. 

But since he remains a “Man of Mystery” to 
many, I’d rather discuss the unknown Rohauer, as I 
knew him. Riding home on the subway after each of 
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our meetings, I would jot notes of our conversations 
while still fresh in my memory; over the next few 
years, from September 1977 through June 1981, we 
met nearly every Saturday when he was in New 
York, plus there were occasional weekday visits for 
special screenings and job assignments. Recently I 
tallied up all our meetings and surprised myself to 
realize that we had a staggering 157 get-togethers, 
in addition to his marathon phone conversations, at 
all hours of the day and night (Good thing for me 
that Zoom Meetings didn’t exist back then!). During 
those years I spent more face time with Rohauer 
than I did with both of my parents combined. 

Today, I hold no grudge against Rohauer’s memory, 
even though (for no good reason) he eventually 
pursued legal action to prevent me from writing 
my own Langdon book. The root of his problem 
was that he was suspicious towards anyone who 
collected film as a hobby. He didn’t care if your little 
8mm collection came from legitimate home movie 
outlets like Blackhawk, Castle, or Columbia; he 

believed that eventually 

all film collectors would 
pursue the forbidden 
fruit — to be precise, 
collectors would want to 
\ get their hands on the 
movies that he owned. 
Plus, he wanted to be 
the custodian of all 
photos, interviews and 
written works covering 
“his” films and_ the 
personalities behind 
them. After Rohauer’s 
death, Mabel Langdon 
confided to me _ that 
“every few months 
Raymond would ask if 
I heard whether Ed was writing a book on Harry.” 
Apparently I was living rent-free in his head, and 
for no good reason! 

But that was all in the future. My first meeting 
with Raymond Rohauer was...how should I put 
it? It was copacetic, hunky-dory, it was all “skits” 
& grins...at the time a friend of mine likened it to 
“Comrade Stalin pointing his finger at one from the 
culag, inviting that plebe to sit with him and watch 
Buster Keaton movies.” Rohauer would regale me 
with stories, like the times when he would hang 
out all night with Preston Sturges at The Players 
(“Sturges was losing thousands of dollars running 
that restaurant, but he would sit with me and 
wed talk for hours about Mack Sennett, Chaplin, 
Intolerance or Birth of a Nation”); or his random 
encounters with Raymond Griffith (“His voice 
was so hoarse I could barely understand him”), 
Charles Laughton (“He brought his acting class to 
my theater, then pestered me for a 50-cent refund 
when one of his students didn’t show up”), Harpo 
Marx (“He was having lunch across the street when 
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In Harry Langdon Jr.’s studio. Behind the wicker chair: Patricia Burlingham, Rich Correll. 
Front row: Mabel Langdon, Priscilla Bonner, Rohauer, Marci Liroff, and hiding in the corner, 


Kristian Chester. March 28, 1978 

my theater was showing A Night At The Opera and 
called to wish me luck. I told him I never heard him 
speak, how would I know this was actually Harpo? 
Two days later Harpo sent me an autographed 
picture”), Erich von Stroheim (“I was mopping the 
floor in my mother’s apartment house on a rainy 
day and Stroheim was waiting for a taxi in our 
hallway, watching me work. I was nervous as hell”) 
and on and on... 

On that first day Rohauer brought along his 
elderly business partner, Kristian Chester. I learned 
that Mr. Chester had known Rohauer for over 30 
years and seemed like his father figure; they shared 
the same apartment. Tall and rather gaunt, Mr. 
Chester reminded me of Lon Poff, the lottery agent 
in von Stroheim’s Greed. Rohauer was extremely 
solicitous, looking after his somewhat frail friend. 
Mr. Chester projected a sober countenance and 
reserved manner (a Dane by birth, he had been 
Errol Flynn’s trusted butler during the 1940s). 
Though Chester was hard of hearing, his quiet 
dignity gave Rohauer’s guests the impression that 
this man was probably an attorney keeping tabs 
on the conversation, a silent witness to Rohauer’s 
business deals. 

At that first meeting Rohauer could barely 
contain his excitement over two projects he was 
developing: a deal with Bing Crosby Productions to 


feature Bing in new wraparounds for Crosby’s Mack 
Sennett shorts, which Rohauer owned; and, with 
his financial partner Jay Ward (producer of The 
Rocky & Bullwinkle Show), plans were underway 
for a documentary featuring Robert Benchley’s son 
Nathaniel, to be filmed at Benchley’s famed hangout, 
The Algonquin Hotel. Clips of Bob Benchley’s 
Paramount shorts (which Rohauer also owned) 
would be interspersed throughout the program. At 
the end of our three-hour lunch as I took my leave, 
Rohauer floored me by proposing that I collaborate 
with Mabel and himself on their Harry Langdon 
book. Apparently he had been sizing me up. He told 
me that he read my Langdon articles for Classic 
Film Collector (the first things I had published as a 
teenager). Frankly I don’t think very highly of those 
pieces today, but Rohauer believed I could somehow 
be the nexus to make Mabel’s book ideas and his 
own work out. He had been announcing a “soon to 
be published” Harry Langdon book for the past ten 
years, yet nothing had been accomplished. Needless 
to say, I was rarin’ to go, and get this project in 
motion! 

But over the next year we did absolutely nothing 
on the book. Rohauer, Mr. Chester (that’s what I 
always called him, he commanded and deserved 
respect), and I had a weekly routine that seldom 
varied. Every Saturday Rohauer was in town, I 
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would meet them at 1:30 in the afternoon until 
around 6:30. We'd have lunch, walk along Broadway 
for a few blocks, then go back to the apartment 
and watch silents and early talkies. We'd talk a bit 
about the Harry Langdon book, but Rohauer was 
much more interested in talking about himself. 
Eventually I figured that he wanted someone to 
write his life story. “I know a lot of people don’t like 
me,” he said mischievously, “they say I have these 
shifty-beady eyes and that I’m setting traps for 
widows to steal their dead husband’s films. But I 
don’t want to be remembered that way! When I’m 
gone, I want people to say, ‘Raymond Rohauer, he’s 
the man who made Buster Keaton a star again; he’s 
the one who saved Buster Keaton’s silent films!” 
As the months went by, Rohauer became more 
relaxed and confident that I was not a threat in 
any way (I was a college student without the kind 
of cash it took to be a film pirate — so how could I 
be a threat?). And I certainly wasn’t a film thief — 
although if I were, the treasures in his apartment 
would be mighty tempting. His cluttered living 
space reminded me of Bill Everson’s home, with 
film cans stacked everywhere. Every closet in the 
open area was packed 
with film prints. A 
shelf for hats and 
gloves contained so 
many metal cans that 
its vertical support 
panel had _ buckled, 
resembling a question 
mark. Smaller 400- 
foot 16mm reels 
adorned the _ coffee 
table: sections from 
silent MGM features: 


Presented 


Thomas A Edison 


RAYMOND ROHAUER 





a film off the shelf. I ran outside with it until the 
fire was extinguished. And, it’s so stupid, the film 
I picked was Modern Times!” I asked him why he 
considered his choice to be a mistake. “It was my 
own dupe print,” he laughed, “And I had the dupe 
negative at the film lab. If I lost that print I could 
make another copy anytime!” I got the impression 
that Rohauer had negatives stored away on every 
print that was in his apartment. 

Rohauer’s walls were covered with framed 
photos highlighting his early achievements. There 
were images of him in James Dean-like garb from 
Whirlpool, a 1947 amateur film he directed with 
funding provided by Mr. Chester (who doubled as 
makeup artist and played several bit roles in the 
film). There were on the set photos from The Argyle 
Secrets, a 1948 B movie where Rohauer received a 
bona fide “assistant to the producer” credit. He told 
me that he was hired because the producer of that 
film was impressed with his work on Whirlpool. 
(Back then I was more interested in The Argyle 
Secrets photos of Rohauer with John Banner, much 
later known as “Sgt. Schultz” from Hogan’s Heroes. 
Hogan’s Heroes also happened to be Mr. Chester’s 
favorite TV show. Rohauer 
hated it: “The Germans weren't 


Of that dumb”) 


As I got to know him better, 
Rohauer felt comfortable 
enough to relax and play with 
his two black cats, Satan and 
Aphrodite, hugging and kissing 


by them until the frightened 


animals managed to squirm 
out of his arms. The cats had 
no socialization with people 
but Rohauer would bring them 


The Callahans And_ The Sneeze: Film historian David Shepard’s infa- along on flights to Los Angeles. 
The Murphys, The mous parody of Raymond Rohauer’s habit of giv- He told me that when he'd 
Merry Widow, China ig himself a bit too much credit on film prints Of yelease the cats in his hotel 


Bound. The Show. the dubious quality. (Click on the photo!) 


US release version of 

Napoleon, others... From the layer of dust covering 
them, odd reels from Janice Meredith and It’s The 
Old Army Game must’ve been lying untouched for 
a few years. I was told that a can marked Chaplin- 
Keaton contained silent takes of their scenes 
together in Limelight (And it did! The silent reel of 
outtakes showed Keaton doing considerably more 
business than what shows up in the film. But then, 
it was Chaplin’s story about Calvero, not about 
Keaton. I wonder what became of that footage after 
Rohauer’s death.). 

I remarked that many of these titles sounded 
rare. Rohauer shrugged and replied, “When I ran 
The Coronet Theater [on La Cienega Boulevard 
in Los Angeles during the 1950s] ’d make a print 
anytime I came across an old film, even if it was just 
one reel of a feature.” He told me of the time a fire 
broke out in The Coronet’s auditorium: “I was up 
in the projection room, and impulsively I grabbed 


room, theyd scurry under the 
bed and remain hidden until 
it was time to return to New York. Rohauer was 
crazy about cats, especially black cats. In his mind, 
Satan and Aphrodite could do no wrong. One day 
he forgot to close a filing cabinet containing original 
correspondence from the files of Joseph M. Schenck, 
the producer of Buster Keaton’s films. The next 
time I visited I saw that the contents of the drawer 
had been torn to shreds by his mischievous cats. 
Rohauer looked at the destruction before sighing, “I 
can’t get mad at them.” I asked if there was anything 
in those files that was irreplaceable. “Yeah,” he 
replied quietly, “a lot of Keaton production details. 
It doesn’t matter, people don’t want to read about 
those things.” 

As far as anecdotal stories go, Rohauer was a 
self-starter. If I didn’t ask follow-up questions, he 
would just keep talking. Eventually he started 
sharing details around what some would call 
his shadier dealings. From his perspective, his 
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actions weren't shady at all. For all the good he 
accomplished in “saving” Buster Keaton’s work, he 
showed tremendous disdain for the audiences who 
paid to see these films. Tucked away in a corner 
of the apartment were 16mm prints of several 
Buster Keaton features: Our Hospitality, Sherlock 
Jr, The Navigator and Go West. He told me that 
Audio Brandon, his 16mm rental distributor, had 
requested replacement footage on these titles. Since 
acetate movie film is delicate, it should naturally 
be handled with care. When an inexperienced 
projectionist threads up a film, there’s always the 
chance that torn sprockets or chewed footage will 
result. Normally replacement footage requests are 
sent to a lab, the negative is sourced, and the rental 
distributor pays for the cost of the new footage. 
Rohauer told me that the Keaton features sitting in 
the corner were dupes he made off The Museum of 
Modern Art’s own prints back in the 1950s. Instead 
of having new footage printed up, Rohauer had 
me take the old MOMA dupes to Movielab, where 
I sat in front of a footage counter and clipped the 
requested scenes. While there, I took a quick look 
at these MOMA dupes on an editor. Images were 
fuzzy, contrasty, and would surely be a visual jolt for 
the spectator when spliced into the better quality 
Audio Brandon originals. The worst part is that 
Rohauer later presented Audio Brandon with a bill 
for lab work that had never been done! 

Another time he was ranting about his hatred 
of MOMA, and how the Film Department allowed 
“film pirates” to make duplicate copies of their 
original prints (neglecting to add that he used 


to be one of those “pirates” himself). His outburst 
reminded me that back in the late 1960s, my friend 
Karl Mischler and I, as ten-year-old kids, went to 
MOMA for a screening of Keaton’s The Navigator. 
MOMA’s monthly bulletin indicated that their 
house print was provided “courtesy of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer.” The film hadn’t been seen in New 
York for several years, and the 600-seat auditorium 
was packed. A few minutes before screening time, 
a museum spokesperson informed us that the 
print was not available, and that The General, a 
Keaton feature in the public domain, would be 
shown instead. I told Rohauer this story and he was 
tickled to death, almost gleeful, to hear the details. 
“I knew about their Navigator plans for weeks in 
advance. But I had my attorney call MOMA half 
an hour before show time, forbidding them to run 
it. I hope the audience was very disappointed and 
maybe they blamed MOMA for false advertising!” 
This sounded to me like the talk of a sociopath — 
such a petty, inconsiderate stunt to pull on everyone 
waiting in that auditorium. Rohauer clearly didn’t 
give a damn. This was one occasion when I felt like 
telling him “Hey, jerk, you weren’t hurting MOMA, 
but for a couple minutes you sure disappointed that 
audience!” Karl and I had already seen The General, 
but as every good Damfino knows, classic Keatons 
never wear out their welcome. That day The General 
was accompanied by William Perry’s magnificent 
live piano score, with MOMA’s stunning 35mm print 
off United Artists’ camera negative; if there was any 
erousing from the audience, we weren't aware of it. 

Rohauer loved _ orchestrating — elaborate 
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Buster shakes hands with Rohauer as he arrives in Italy for the Venice Film Festival, Sep- 
tember 1965. “Raymond wouldn’t stop shaking Buster’s hand,” Eleanor recalled. “He 
wouldn’t let go until he was sure the photographer took enough pictures.” In this shot Bust- 
er is already looking at someone else as Rohauer keeps a grip on him. 
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The elegant Keaton couple walk the red carpet at 


the Venice Film Festival with Rohauer in tow. Sep- 


tember 1965 


deceptions. He was particularly jealous of the 
success of filmmaker Robert Youngson. Youngson 
was one of the first people responsible for reviving 
serious interest in silent comedies with his 
compilations, beginning with The Golden Age Of 
Comedy (1958). “Y’know, Youngson always bragged 
in his advertising that he won two Academy 
Awards,” Rohauer grumbled on several occasions. 
“But that was for a couple of shorts that had nothin’ 
to do with comedy!” I would remind Rohauer that 
he had a major advantage over Bob Youngson: 
Youngson was long dead whereas he was alive and 
well; Rohauer’s only reply to that incontestable fact: 
“Yeah.” Apparently even the dead lived rent-free in 
his head. 

This one-sided animosity began soon after 
Youngson signed with MGM to produce two feature 
length comedy compilations. The first film, MGM’S 
Big Parade of Comedy, contained a marvelous 
6-minute clip from Buster Keaton’s first MGM 
feature, The Cameraman, easily the best sequence 
from this picture. The Cameraman is one of the 
few Keaton silents that was not independently 
produced by Joseph M. Schenck and therefore 
beyond Rohauer’s easy grasp. 

Rohauer hatched a scheme to snag a print of 
The Cameraman: “I had a contact who worked at 
Bob Youngson’s lab. So I always knew what was 
going on there. My person told me when Youngson 


had a reduction print made (35mm to 16mm) on 
The Cameraman. It was the whole film, not just 
the scenes in Parade of Comedy. I couldn’t blow 
my cover and blurt out to Youngson, ‘Can I make 
a copy of The Cameraman” So I waited. And then 
I made a casual aside after his Parade of Comedy 
was released. ‘Gee Bob, it would be nice to get ahold 
of a complete print of The Cameraman. Not to 
show it publicly, just to add to the Keaton archives 
I’m assembling. Youngson smiled and said it was 
too bad he couldn’t do anything to help me. I was 
inwardly furious at him, but I didn’t show it. I 
smiled and said okay, and left it at that. So now I 
was thinking: what do I have that Youngson might 
beg me for? And then I got the idea of showing a 
Keaton that nobody had seen since the silent days, 
something I knew MOMA didn’t have a print of, 
and neither did anybody else. So the next year at 
the Lincoln Center Film Festival, I arranged to 
have a shortened version of Seven Chances shown. 
It was mostly the last 40 minutes or so, which you 
know has many of Keaton’s greatest, funniest gags. 
I never stated publicly that I had the film; people 
in America probably thought it was lost. I stayed 
in the background, and asked Henri Langlois 
[who ran the Cinematheque Francaise in Paris] to 
pretend it was his print that they were showing. 
Well, the audience loved it, especially after the same 
audience saw Film, that awful Beckett thing, and 
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After Buster’s passing, Rohauer enlisted Keaton’s friend Joe E. Brown to help promote 
the Keaton films through TV interviews. After the first successful event was broadcast, 
it became apparent that Joe had significant cognitive issues. He became confused and 
frightened. Rohauer gave up on the idea of a Keaton-Brown film festival with Brown and 
Fleanor Keaton in attendance. (I to r: Rohauer, Brown, George Cyr, Program Director, 
WNAC-TV, Boston). 


The Railrodder, which has a few good gags but goes 
on too long, it’s really a travelogue. A few days later, 
I find out that Bob Youngson, who naturally was at 
the show, is frantic. He can’t get ahold of Langlois, 
who's not taking his calls.” 

“So weeks go by. Then I get a call from Bob, he 
wants to meet me for lunch. I played it cool, and 
he asks me if I can help him get to Langlois. He’s 
telling me that Seven Chances is the greatest 
Buster Keaton film he’s ever seen. So I said to him, 
‘Maybe I can help you — if you'll help me. I’ve got 
Seven Chances.’ Youngson stares at me and says, 
‘Why you blankety-blank so and so...’ and then we 
both laughed. So Youngson loaned me his 16mm 
print of The Cameraman and I had Movielab blow 
it up to 35mm. In return, I let Youngson use Seven 
Chances in his compilation Four Clowns but he 
had to pay me $35,000. I explained that he would 
be in direct competition with my audience for the 
original Keaton films. I also demanded and got a 
separate Associate Producer credit, and limited 
Youngson’s use of the Seven Chances footage to 20 
years. He had to agree to my terms or he wouldn't 
get Seven Chances. Meanwhile, I got a credit on a 
20th Century-Fox motion picture, money to help pay 
for the Harry Langdon films I was acquiring from 
Warners, and I got my print of The Cameraman.” 

Always the commercial opportunist, Rohauer 
admitted to me that his printed claim in the book 
“The Best of Buster” about Battling Butler being 


Buster Keaton’s favorite feature was something 
that he (RR) made up. His explanation to me was 
rhetorical: “Battling Butler isn’t that popular with 
audiences, but maybe they'll go have a look because 
of my comments. Don’t you want people to see all the 
Keaton films, and not just The Navigator and The 
General over and over?” I couldn’t argue with that 
kind of logic (not to Rohauer’s face, anyway), but, 
geez, it’s ethically wrong to fabricate a Keaton quote 
that has no basis in reality. 

(Incidentally, and for the record, the man who 
ghostwrote articles attributed to Rohauer was 
Chester Collins. Collins was also the person who 
revised the often-witty intertitles of the Keaton 
films into something drab and unfunny — so that 
Rohauer would have an easier time proving in court 
if someone duped a Rohauer print.) 

Rohauer could be scathing towards the Keaton 
films that he didn’t control. It’s understandable 
that Rohauer had a low opinion of Buster’s MGM 
talkies, but he was also surprisingly harsh towards 
Spite Marriage. To some viewers, Spite may be 
second tier Keaton, but the comedy situations 
proved to be a real crowd pleaser when Leonard 
Maltin selected the film for MOMA’s 1976 Salute 
to American Film Comedy. Whenever I brought up 
Spite Marriage, Rohauer pretended to have zero 
interest in the film. Years later, I acquired from 
Tom Dardis MGM correspondence from March 
1971, revealing that Rohauer attempted to buy 
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out the studio’s ownership in Buster’s 9 MGM 
features for $200,000. MGM turned him down flat. 
Each film was bringing in an average of $3,000 to 
$5,000 annually through television, theatrical, and 
non-theatrical showings. Without any promotional 
expenditure, MGM would earn the same amount 
Rohauer had offered them in just 6 years. 

I suspect that Rohauer had a higher regard 
for The Cameraman because he already owned 
the best existing material (MGM lost their 35mm 
The Cameraman negative in a 1967 studio fire). 
Rohauer was still hoping to convince MGM to at 
least sell him their rights to The Cameraman by 
itself, around the time I ended our association in 
1981. 

Similarly, Rohauer claimed that he hated what 
is easily Buster’s best starring sound feature, Le 
Roi Des Champs-Elysees. It’s no The General, to be 
sure, but its best gags show the Keaton touch and 
his impeccable performance is once again up to his 
high standards from the silent days. After Rohauer 
finished complaining to me about Le Roi, he left the 
table to make a phone call. Mr. Chester, who was 
wearing his hearing aid that day, whispered to me, 
“Raymond doesn’t hate the film. He’s angry because 
the distributor wouldn't sell him the negative. 
We offered $20,000. They wanted $75,000. Then 
Raymond asked them to sell him a 16mm print for 
the Keaton archives. They said no. Raymond doesn’t 
like it when someone else takes charge. So now he’s 
going to pretend that he hates the film!” 

I’ve been talking about Rohauer’s mean streak, 
but he could nice when he wanted to. The best thing 





Rohauer ever did for me was when he brought me 
to Los Angeles in July 1979. Rohauer matter-of- 
fact told me that my airfare would be a business 
write-off, to interview Mrs. Langdon and conduct 
additional interviews for the Harry Langdon book. 
I’m indebted to Raymond Rohauer for this, my first 
trip to L.A. Not only did I interview Mabel, I was her 
houseguest and could examine Harry’s scrapbooks, 
photos, scripts, contracts, 8mm home movies and 
correspondence — in addition to the contents of 
his old vaudeville trunk. (Mabel cryptically told 
me, “There was no way I was going to let you stay 
near Raymond!”) And I got to speak with veterans 
of Langdon and Keaton’s era: Hal Roach, Charles 
Lamont, Jules White, Edward Bernds, Elwood 
Ullman, Jack White, Sam White, Joe Rock, Jimmy 
Aubrey, Priscilla Bonner, Mrs. Vernon Dent, and 
Harry Langdon, Jr...it was an amazing week. 
One person that I very much wanted to meet (but 
Rohauer kept putting it off until it was time to 
get back to New York) was Eleanor Keaton. I had 
a feeling that Rohauer suspected we'd be talking 
about him behind his back. 

On our last full day in Los Angeles, Rohauer 
took our entourage to dinner at El Taxco, a Mexican 
restaurant near the corner of Sunset and LaBrea 
in Hollywood. Present were Mabel Langdon, Mr. 
Chester, retired film producer Joe Rock, and as 
special guest, Rohauer’s best friend since the 1940s, 
a man introduced to us only as Larry. Larry was 
an old gymnasium pal of Rohauer’s, now paunchy 
but with a blond permanent wave and a bronze 
permanent tan. Accompanying him was his date, a 
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Twenty-three-year-old Raymond Rohauer stares at the camera while appearing on “Truth 
or Consequences.” His friend Larry is behind him (wearing a striped tie). October 18, 1947 
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Rohauer watches W.C. Fields, Jr. take direction for Curtain Call (1966) a tv dramatization 
of the life of his illustrious father, for which Fields Jr. wore a rubber nose to accentuate his 
resemblance to The Great Man. Afterwards Rohauer conducted an interview with Fields 
Jr. to promote Rohauer’s acquisition of W.C.’s four Mack Sennett shorts. 


bright-eyed, very young woman in a near-nothing 
dress whom he introduced as his girlfriend. But 
her date completely ignored her for the entire 
evening. Rohauer’s buddy only had eyes for him 
and vice-versa. The young woman and I at least 
had something in common: we were about the same 
age. She asked what I did for a living. I told her I 
was helping this team to write a book. I asked her 
what she did for a living. “Oh,” she replied with a 
smile, “I date men!” 

As Mabel drove us home she asked me, “Who 
did they [Rohauer and Larry] think they were 
fooling, having that girlie there?” I resolved to keep 
out of any discussion regarding their preferences. I 
just shook my head, answered “I don’t know’ and left 
it at that. Mabel dropped the discussion, perhaps 
thinking I might accidentally tell something to 
Rohauer. She was frightened of his temper, as I 
witnessed when she suggested to him that they 
should pay me a small salary for the research I was 
doing. 

Rohauer had a speech impediment, an occasional 
stutter, which he found he could control by chewing 
gum or sucking on a cough drop. But the stutter 
was out in the open if he’d become overly agitated 
and was without a lozenge, I felt sorry for him 
and the embarrassment he suffered. Once when 
we were discussing Bob Hope, I mentioned that 
my father saw Hope perform in Austria in 1946. I 
don’t believe he was paying full attention to what 
I said, because he next asked, “What was your 
father doing in Austria?” I told him that my dad 
was overseas in the U.S. Army during World War 
II. This suddenly upset Rohauer, and between 
stuttering he had to tell me that he couldn't serve 


during the war, because he was the sole support 
of his mother. He added, “My father died a long 
time before that.” He never spoke about being an 
illegitimate child. I knew that he had a half-brother, 
Kenneth Fiebelkorn, who still lived in upstate New 
York near Buffalo, the town where Raymond was 
born on March 10, 1924. Kenneth looked nothing 
like Rohauer — he was about the same height but 
had a fair complexion, light colored eyes, grey-blond 
hair, and a sharper profile than his half-brother. He 
didn’t wear eyeglasses. He was married and had a 
teenaged daughter, also fair-complected. In the late 
1970s Kenneth, his wife and daughter came to New 
York City during Christmas holidays where he had 
a reunion with Raymond. True to form, Rohauer 
had his photographer Chris Economakis on hand to 
take a few dozen pictures of the family group before 
dining. Rohauer later told me, “My brother decided 
to stay behind in Buffalo, but there’s absolutely 
nothing to do in Buffalo except shovel snow for six 
months!” 

Rohauer told me that Kenneth “worked for the 
railroads,” handling their real estate properties and 
managing their insurance coverage in upstate New 
York. Rohauer added that “My brother worked for 
the railroad company and I worked with film, so we 
had nothing in common to talk about anymore.” I 
couldn’t help thinking to myself, “Maybe you had 
nothing in common with your brother, but Buster 
might've enjoyed talking with a railroad man!” 

Rohauer told me that he convinced his mother, 
Rose Fiebelkorn, that the two of them should move 
to Los Angeles in 1942. He claimed that Rose 
managed an apartment building, with Rohauer 
doing janitorial duties and light maintenance. He 
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also said that he worked at the Long Beach Navy 
Yard for the war effort and that former Mack 
Sennett comedian and later character actor Bert 
Roach was in his carpool (“I never talked about 
Sennett with him because I didn’t know that one 
day I’d become involved with old movies.”). He 
admitted that he worked as a gravedigger for a 
short spell and that he liked the job because he had 
no supervisor bossing him around. But his hands 
were so clammy and soft that I suspected he didn’t 
stay with that line of work for long. During the time 
I knew him there was an occasion when he had 
to carry his luggage at the Madrid Airport — the 
baggage handlers were on strike. Rohauer ended up 
with a hernia. 

Rohauer told me the story of how he was scammed 
as a boy back in Buffalo and that one should not 
become too trustful of people in general: “You've got 


to be particularly wary of any new acquaintance.” 


On December 31, 1936, little Raymond was sent 
by his mother with $5 to pay the gas bill at their 
local utility office. He was approached by a man 
who asked him to pay his gas bill at the same 
time. The man took Raymond’s $5 and placed it 
in an envelope, walked Raymond to the payment 
office, then gave the envelope back to Raymond 
along with his own gas bill in a second envelope. 
Raymond went inside to pay the two bills. When the 
two envelopes were opened by a company employee, 
each contained a piece of cardboard. This childhood 
encounter seemed to have traumatized him forever 


after, and greatly influenced his mistrust of people 
and their motives, for the rest of his life. 

Socially, Rohauer couldn't relate to anyone 
who didn’t talk about films 24/7. As we grow up, 
diehard film buffs usually learn to refrain from 
constantly discussing silent films at the workplace 
where others might not share the same level of 
enthusiasm. (And if you’re married to a non-film 
buff, that lesson goes double.) You learn to hold 
your tongue regarding your movie obsession among 
the unenlightened. But Rohauer never had to dial 
down his conversations: he made film collecting his 
life business and had no use for anyone not in tune 
with his obsession. “I have no time for chit-chat 
with people who don’t appreciate what I do.” 

Sometimes it seemed as though Rohauer didn’t 
understand jokes. When he discussed his long 
association with Jay Ward Productions, I asked him 
if he ever saw the episode of Rocky & Bullwinkle 
where Bullwinkle the moose becomes a movie star. 
The narrator informs us that Bullwinkle’s intended 
dramatic debut becomes “the biggest comedy hit 
since Tillie’s Punctured Romance.” Rohauer didn’t 
get the absurdity of the joke, nor did he appreciate 
the insider reference to film history — a joke crafted 
by film buffs that could only be appreciated by film 
buffs. “Tillie’s Punctured Romance isn’t funny,” 
Rohauer responded in all seriousness. “The only 
thing funny in Tillie is when the fairy gets his face 
pushed into the punch bowl.” Which raises another 
point: Rohauer was a closeted gay man who would 
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Lee Erwin, Rohauer, Ed Watz, Kristian Chester. The Vagabond Theater, Wilshire Blvd., 


July 12, 1979 
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occasionally go out of his way to call out gay people and 
mock them. Once at a Lincoln Center event he pointed 
towards a film critic and quipped, “His walk is more 
swishy than Franklin Pangborn’s.” He liked pretending 
he was macho and a former tough guy: “Larry and I 
used to lift weights all day at the gym, and the girls 
would admire our physiques...”. Even after witnessing 
his encounter with Larry at the restaurant (all present 
quickly saw it for what it was) he found it necessary to 
keep up the charade. In that regard I imagine he was a 
product of his times and the era in which he grew up. 
Rohauer used to call movie mogul Louis B. Mayer and 
producer-director Cecil B. DeMille “frustrated actors,” 
but he may have been a frustrated actor himself. He 
went to great lengths to hide his homosexuality, but it 
was his gay friends working in the industry who initially 
helped him get onto the MGM lot. There, Rohauer had a 
brush with Hollywood legitimacy, a single mute closeup 
in the 1945 B feature 
Main Street After Dark. 
One of his weight-lifting 
buddies was a grip at the 
studio and was able to 
talk the casting director 
into sneaking RR onto the 
lot and into the film. In 
the film, Rohauer appears 
dressed in a U.S. Army 
officer’s uniform, blinking 
thoughtfully at character 
actor Edward Arnold, 
who warns a group of 
servicemen to beware of 
wicked city women who 
want to get them drunk 
and steal their money! 
Two years later, Larry 
got Rohauer the chance 
to appear with his college | : 
glee club brethren on the 
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to keep in mind that while he ended up with 
all of Buster’s independently produced silent 
shorts and features, he didn’t exactly do all 
the heavy lifting to bring the films together. 
My friend Richard Bann confirmed this, 
literally in front of Rohauer and Mr. Chester 
during a lunch get-together. Richard brought 
up the name of Hans Andresen, the German 
film distributor who cleared the Keaton 
films’ legal rights, paid fees to claimants, and 
financed Rohauer’s preservation materials 
in the early 1960s. I thought Rohauer was 
going to do a Danny Thomas spit-take with 
his coffee. Rohauer was so visibly shaken 
that he began stuttering once again. He 
remained silent for the next several minutes, 
Mr. Chester watching his face for a reaction. I 
take my hat off to Richard, who wasn’t trying 
to make Rohauer 
feel uncomfortable, 
he was merely 
stating a fact that 
didn’t coincide with 
Rohauer’s own 
imagined version of 
events. 

At any rate, once 
Rohauer obtained 
what he considered 
the bulk of the 
Keaton independent 
silents from MGM, 
Warner _ Brothers, 
and whatever was 
salvageable from 
the vault find at 
the Italian Villa, he 
made little effort 
to find the missing 
pieces. Among 


Truth or Consequences the Coronet Theater: Where RR first met Buster Keaton. the films Rohauer 


radio show. Rohauer 
admitted to Larry that he was tone deaf, but it didn’t 
matter, since the 150 genuine glee club members would 
drown out any off-key notes coming out of him. The 
episode aired October 18, 1947, and it’s available online 
today. Rohauer hired a professional photographer for $10 
to take the photo of him that’s featured with this article; 
he’s the only one looking directly at the camera. His 
friend Larry is in the row behind him, smiling broadly 
and wearing a striped tie. After the program Rohauer 
introduced host Ralph Edwards to the photographer. With 
some quick negotiating Rohauer convinced Edwards to 
pay the cameraman $15 for all the photos taken during 
the broadcast. Rohauer in turn got a free set of photos. 
One last note before we discuss Buster and Eleanor’s 
relationship with Rohauer. He was, beyond any doubt, 
a congenital liar. Bill Cox, a friend of Buster’s since the 
early 1950s, told me that “Raymond lies to your face 
simply to keep in practice of lying.” Regarding Rohauer’s 
efforts “saving” the films of Buster Keaton, it’s important 


considered lost, 
Davide Turconiincluded a frame blowup from 
Hard Luck in a 1962 book on Keaton. I have 
two 16mm French home movie cut-downs 
from Hard Luck, one titled Malec, Chasseur 
De Fauves and the other Ni Queue, Ni Tete 
that were issued in the 1960s. Francesco 
Ballo in Griffithiana #73/74 states that 
Hard Luck “exists in a beautiful 35mm copy 
at the Cineteca Italiana in Milan, and many 
spectators have been able to see it since the 
1960s.” The Love Nest was available from the 
Czech National Film Archives around that 
same time, as were about 5 of the Arbuckle 
Comiques. My friend Brian Anthony had a 
partial print of The Love Nest years before 
its rediscovery, printed on 1932 film stock. 
Our very own editor-in-chief of Comique, 
Paul Gierucki, is doing a restoration of The 
Boat that includes the famous boat launch 
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without any of the decomposition 
seen in Rohauer’s release version. ' “ 5 . 
The missing first reel of Convict Ss ad B Lh 
13 turned up when Enrique epa rate at rt 2 
Bouchard in Buenos. Aires eee = ees 
began selling a 16mm copy of oe : : 
an old Max Gliicksmann import 
version, around 1980. With Mr. 
Bouchard selling 16mm prints of 
the complete Convict 13 in plain 
view with ads in all the film 
buff periodicals, I bought one for 
Rohauer and surprised him with 
it. He had no idea that the first reel 
was out there, nor did I divulge 
where I got it (Rohauer later lied 
and told Kevin Brownlow and 
David Gill that he “found” the first 
reel himself). Rohauer’s “tireless 
efforts” weren't spent looking for 
the rest of the Keatons; he was 
too busy enjoining people whom 
he suspected of duping the films. 
No good deed goes unpunished. 
After his delight in getting the 
complete Convict 13 (and I only 
charged him what it cost me, $90 
plus postage), Rohauer had to 
know where I got it. I would not tell 
him because I knew that he would 
go after Mr. Bouchard. This was 
too much for Rohauer; overnight I 
became someone he couldn't trust. 
Our relationship quickly soured 
and I broke all ties with him. I was 
even willing to sign a document 
from his lawyer that I wouldn’t do 


een 


a Harry Langdon book for at least Lou Costello Nugtiniee Ie 
a five-year period. 

T first nek Bleanor Keaton. at Rohauer told me “Some people say I look like 
Bill Cox’s house in the summer of Lou Costello!” I didn’t think so, but Brian Anthony 
1981, not long after my split from pointed out that Nathan Lane resembles Rohauer, 


Rohauer. She was immediately 
warm, open and happy to talk 
about Buster. At some point I 


which I totally agree with. When my wife and I 
saw Nathan Lane in A Funny Thing Happened 


Rohauer. “Oh, no!” she exclaimed, imitation of Costello and for that moment he 
“Please don’t tell him that we met! “became” Lou. So here they are, at about the same 


He doesn’t want me to speak to 
anyone about Buster!” I replied, 
“Don’t worry, I don’t work for him 
anymore and he’d want to shoot 
me if he knew that I was talking 
with you!” We laughed about it laugh he gives just as he’s about to hang up the phone!” “He did that 
and Bill sagely noted, “Raymond to me all the time, too!” I replied. “He’d always say ‘Oooo-kay, well, 
has an emotional effect on people bye!’ with a prolonged giggle in his voice. “Buster couldn’t stand that 
— and that emotion is fear at the either,” she said. “Buster hated when people would act phony. After 
mention of his name!” about the third time Raymond pulled that on him, Buster turned to 
Eleanor thought for a moment. me and said, ‘I wonder what the hell’s he laughing at?” 


age, all wearing black-rimmed glasses. 
No one’s going to tell me that they're not related! 








“You know what bothers me the Eleanor talked a little bit more about Rohauer’s deceitful quirks: 
most about Raymond? That fake “Raymond wanted Buster to go personally to see Joe Schenck and ask 
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him about any rights issues on the films Buster 
made for Joe. Raymond knew Joe Schenck was 
in bad shape, but he lied to Buster. He said, ‘He’s 
fine! He wants to help.’ When Buster came home 
he was still upset, he felt like he was tricked into 
bothering his sick old friend. Joe was out of it, he 
couldn’t speak. We didn’t talk to Raymond for a 
while after that happened. He knew to leave us 
alone.” 

I asked Eleanor if the story Rohauer loved 
repeating about going to the lab to copy Three 
Ages with Buster in tow were true. She sort of 
twinkled her eyes, smiled, and said, “Well, it 
makes a good story, doesn’t it?” 

There are many more stories about Buster, 
Eleanor and Rohauer that I’ve shared with 
Jim Curtis, who is using the best ones in his 
new work, Buster Keaton: A Filmmaker’s Life, a 
book that I can heartily recommend based upon 
Jim’s superb _ previous 
biographies of W.C. Fields, 
Spencer Tracy, Preston 
Sturges and James Whale, 
among others. We haven’t 
had a major biography on 
Buster in over 25 years, 
and we haven't had an 
especially good one since 
Rudi Blesh’s Keaton in 
1966. Buster Keaton: A 
Filmmaker’s Life promises 
to be the definitive book on 
Buster that every Keaton 
fan will want to own. 

In the meantime, 
here’s the final fadeout on 
Raymond Rohauer: 

I did see both him and 
Mr. Chester one more 
time in 1987. I was doing 
research at Lincoln Center 
and ran into an old friend. 
We went out for lunch, and he suggested Wolf’s 
Delicatessen, one of the places nearby that 
Rohauer and I used to frequent. We were sitting 
in a booth at Wolf’s when out of the corner of my 
eye I recognized the unmistakable gait of Mr. 
Chester, passing our table. I looked past him and 
there was Rohauer, his pudginess gone, weary 
looking, just sunken cheeks, his bulbous nose 
appearing more prominent, he was half his former 
size. I felt very sorry for him, he was clearly sick. 
Rohauer didn’t notice me until we left the booth 
and paid the check. I glanced back and saw him 
straining to see which way I was going, and that’s 
the last I saw of him. Rohauer died on November 
10, 1987. The next day, Erwin Dumbrille called 
and told me that the papers were going to state 
that a heart attack was the cause of death, but 
that Richard Gordon (a longtime Rohauer friend 
and soon to be executor of the estate) had notified 





him that Rohauer died of AIDS and that “his insides 
were crumbling.” So little was known about Rohauer’s 
personal life in 1987 that his obituary wrongly stated 
that “there are no survivors.” 

Mr. Chester died on February 9, 1989, a full 86 
years old. He died of an apparent heart attack, 
alone in the apartment he shared with Rohauer. He 
was found by paramedics on the floor with the two 
cats scurrying about. As the only close contact and 
executor, Richard Gordon was called to the scene to 
identify Mr. Chester. Gordon took the two aged cats 
with him and gave them to his secretary, an animal 
lover. 

When I still worked for him, Rohauer, a lapsed 
Catholic, told me of the elaborate funeral plans 
he had arranged for a High Holy Mass to be held 
in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth Avenue — 
coincidentally a location seen in Buster Keaton’s 
1928 silent, The Cameraman. He told me that he had 
picked out a funeral plot at a 
posh cemetery in Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey. “And it’s 
against the law, but I’ll find 
a way to have the cats buried 
with me.” Instead, Satan 
and Aphrodite outlived 
him. There was no funeral 
service, and I never found 
out if there was a burial, or 
a simple cremation. 

Today all the Buster 
Keaton silents have had 
their original titles restored. 
Keaton fans no longer have 
to wait several years for 
the next BK Festival to 
come to town. There are no 
more film pirates duping 
Rohauer prints — anyone 
who wants to own the entire 
Keaton collection can do so 
by ordering a few Blu-Ray 
box sets online. Turn on YouTube and you'll see that 
Keaton is everywhere, while Rohauer at best is a 
footnote. 

Rohauer died and is now forgotten, but through his 
brilliant comedies, Buster Keaton lives on. 


Postscript: 

I wrote this article in 2021; since then Jim Curtis’ 
book has been published. I can truthfully say that it’s 
the BEST biography we will ever get on Buster! 
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“Having 2 a “Bad Day? 


Ever sometimes get a feeling of doom? 
Does the whole world seem to be crashing down on your neck? 
Let Buster Keaton save the day! 


sir, For more information about Buster Keaton 
and the International Buster Keaton Society Inc., 
SOT a 501(c)(3) nonprofit organization, come over and 
visit us at www.busterkeaton.org or find us on 
The International = _ Facebook (facebook.com /busterkeatonsociety) and 


Buster Keaton 
Society Inc Twitter (@busterkeatonsoc). 
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— Dr. Demento —— 


Off the Record 
SPLKE ise Man aly Pe tear "plusite 


OFF THE RECORD 
The Man Who Murdered Music 


by Jordan R. Young 


Foreword by Dr. Demento 
Discography by Ted Hering 
Wate Mo) .eh om Quur-ble 
Revised Fourth Edition 
Available May 1 from 
BearManor Media 
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LP CD, MP3 & DVD 
A Guide to the Essentials 


by Jordan R. Young 
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Available May 1 from Past Times Publishing 
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The opening credit in many of the Lambs Club comedies.(Courtesy of Sony Pictures Entertainment) 


‘RARE SIGHTINGS 
The Lambs Club Comedies 


By Robert E. Tevis 


FG! of years ago, my wife and I 
were sitting in a Chinese restaurant. 
The placemats in front of us told the story 
of the Chinese calendar animals, and how 
to determine which one represented the 
year in which we were born. We quickly 
calculated that both of us were born in the 
year of the Sheep. 


So it should come as no surprise, that a couple 
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of years ago I became a Lamb. 
The Lambs, Inc. are the oldest 
theatrical club in America as 
the club was formed in 1874. 

Originally a club for actors, 
over the years they began letting 
others join who were connected 
to the entertainment industry. 
I finally qualified as a writer, 
and am now proud to be part 
of a venerable entertainment 
tradition. 

About a year ago, 
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George 


Willeman, my friend at the 
Library of Congress (LOC) and 
no stranger to this column, 
told me that the Library had a 
number of Lambs Club comedy 
films in their vaults. These were 
two-reel Columbia short films 
made in the early 1930’s. Lambs 
Club comedies? Whoever heard of 
them? None of my fellow Lambs 
had ever heard of them, and | 
surely hadn’t. Now that George 
found them, I was determined to 








Luella Gear and Leon Errol in The Poor Fish (1933) 
(Courtesy of Sony Pictures Entertainment) 


find out all I could about them 
and bring them to the attention 
of the Lambs of today, for I love 
to solve a mystery. 

To begin my search, I spoke 
to the late Ron Hutchinson, 
who directed me to the bible 
of Columbia short films, Ted 
Okuda’s book The Columbia 
Comedy Shorts: Two-Reel 
Hollywood Film Comedies 1933- 
1958. Okuda had one sentence 
on one of the first pages of the 
book which said that some films 
were named for the Lambs Club 
and that they were also known 
as the Sunrise comedies. That 
was it. Nothing else. I was back 
to step one. Where to next? 

Fortunately, the Lambs kept 
an archive of all of their records 
for the past 145 years at the 
New York Public Library for 
the Performing Arts in Lincoln 
Center in New York City. Steve 
Massa, a well-known film expert, 
also works for that organization, 
and he gave me some assistance 
in learning how to access the 
over 179 boxes which represent 
our archive. I found the one 
labeled “Lambs Club Films.” 
I requested access to the box, 
went to the library with our 
Shepherd (the president of the 
Lambs, of course) Marc Baron, 
passed through the extensive 
security, and came face to face 


with the Lambs Club Films 
box. Cracking open the box, the 
library personnel had to tell us 
to keep quiet at least four or 
five times, as the excitement 
overcame UBS. The mystery 
melted away. 

In 19382, as the Great 
Depression made its impact 
on both the New York theater 
scene and the Lambs Club, the 
Lambs were looking for a way 
to survive. The club was deeply 
in debt. It owed over $300,000 
on its mortgage, had other bank 
loans, and its membership was 
declining. Making matters 
worse, those member still 
employed were not paying 
their dues—to the tune of over 
$20,000. Prominent members 
like Earl Carroll, actors Walter 
Huston and Pat O’Brien were 
among the delinquent in paying 
the annual $70 fee. 

The Shepherd was A. O. 
Brown at the time. He and the 
Lambs Librarian and future 
Shepherd Raymond Peck made 
a fantastic proposal with 
Columbia Pictures. If Columbia 
Pictures and Eastern Studios 
would finance a series of two- 
reel short comedy films with 
the Lambs, the Lambs would 
provide actors, actresses, 
directors, authors, composers, 
stories, dialogues, and working 


scenarios apparently without charge. They would 
then split the proceeds, with the Lambs’ share 
going to benefit the Lambs Memorial Relief 
Fund—basically the debts of the club. 

What a deal for the studio! They would pay 
the production costs (estimated at the time at 
$8,000 per picture) and distribution costs, but all 
the talent would be provided free of charge. Even 
better, the contract stipulated that these costs 
could be recovered from the proceeds. The film 
publications at the time also quoted Jack Cohn, 
Harry’s brother, as saying that the films could 
also be used as screen tests for the actors. Both 
parties signed the deal on May 11, 19382. 

Soon after, Shepherd Brown sent a form letter 
to all the Lambs asking for their participation. The 
written responses which we found in the archive 
box almost led to our ejection from the library. 
How can you keep silent when you see a letter 
which said, “I do not know the value of a Columbia 
Picture featuring the composers you mention, but 
if it would serve The Lambs, I am certainly willing 
to do my share along with Sigmund Romberg, 
Irving Berlin, and Jerome Kern. Sincerely Yours, 
George Gershwin.” That’s right, signed by George 
Gershwin on his own blue stationary. George was 
just calling out a few of the guys to help. 

Actor James Gleason, who won the Academy 
Award for his portrayal of Max Corkle in Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan (1941), cabled in his inimitable 
style, “Any time. Any place. Any hour. You know 
me, Pal. Floreant Agni (May the Lambs Flourish).” 

Spencer Tracy wrote on his own letterhead his 
disappointment in being unable to join the effort 
due to his contract: “You must believe that there 
is nothing in the world Id rather do than this 
thing for the Lambs Club. My contract is for fifty 
two weeks so that I have no time of my own. If I 
did, you know I would do this on my own.” 

Tracy’s letter also spoke of an interesting issue 
that the Fox studio had with the Columbia films: 
“Their argument being that the pictures will be 





The Lambs Club Building from The Poor Fish (1933) 
(Courtesy of Sony Pictures Entertainment) 
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SPENCER TRACY 


A O BROWN=LAMBS CLUB 
130 WEST 44 ST NYK= 


FOX STuvuoio 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


ANY TIME ANY PLACE ANY WHERE ANY HOUR YOU KNOW ME PAL June 18, 1932 


FLOREANT AGNI= 
JIM GLEASON. 


Mr. A. O. Brown 

The Lambs Club 

130 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Dear Shepherd: 


I can't possibly tell you how I hate to write 
this letter. After reading that line you have guessed 
that Fox have refused me permission to appear in the 
Lambs' Club pictures. 

WESTERN UNION MESSENGERS ARE AVAILABLE FOR THE DELIVERY OF NOTES AND PACKAGES. I've been sick about it and have argued the 
matter, but they seem definitely set, their oo aa 
. being that the pictures will be released throug 
James Gleason Wire to the Lambs another concern, and also that the Academy objects to 
(Courtesy of The Lambs, Inc.) it because of the fact that other companies producing 

shorts have to pay for their actors, while Columbia 

does not through this arrangement. This seems 4 
little silly to me, because after 311 Columbia is 


paying you. 


Mr. Sheehan has just returned to Fox, and I am 
going to make one more try by taking the matter up 
with him. I hope to be successful. 





You must believe that there is nothing in the 
world I'd rather do than this thing for the Lambs' 
Club. My contract is for fifty-two weeks, so that 
I have no time of my own. If I did, you know I would 


GEORGE GERSHWIN do this on my own. 
33 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


New YorRK. NEW YORK 


I am terribly sorry, but I have not yet quite 
given up hope. I Know these comedies will be a huge 
success, and I should like to be a part of it, because 
I consider your asking me a very high honor. 

Best wishes to yourself and my Brother Lambs. 

Sincerely yours, 
ar ae 


SPENCER TRACY 


July 15th, 1932, 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


I have been away for some time, which accounts for the 
lateness of this reply to your letter, 





I do not know the value of a Columbia picture featuri 
the composers you mention, but if it would serve The Spencer Tracy Letter to the Lambs Shepherd 
the Lambs, I am certainly willing to do my share 'G t f The L Beal 
ei tee ye Sigmund Romberg, Irving Berling, and ( Ourtesy O € Lamps, nc) 
erome Kern, 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Ae O. Brown 
130 West 44th Stiect, 
New York, WN. Y, 





The Gershwin Letter to the Lambs Shepherd 
(Courtesy of The Lambs, Inc.) 





released through another concern and also the 
Academy objects to it because of the fact that 
other companies producing shorts have to pay for 
their actors while Columbia does not through this 
agreement. This seems a little silly to me because 
after all Columbia is paying you.” Evidently 
people were beginning to recognize the advantage 
that this arrangement conveyed to Columbia. 

William Powell’s response was also humorous, 
“IT am_ specifically restrained from making 
appearances outside Warner Brothers Pictures 
and, at this particular time, the Warners are in no 
mood for making concessions. In fact they’ve been 
screaming at me to do more work for them for 
less money. So this is hardly the time for me to be 
asking any favors from them. If I were freelancing 
it would be a different matter and I am more than 
sorry that I am not in a position to lend a hand at 
this time. Kindest personal regards, Bill.” 

In the end, a number of the most prominent 
Lambs were unavailable. Still the productions 
went forward with many being filmed at the 
Eastern Film Studio in the Bronx. The first film 
made also made history. Entitled Ladies Not 
Allowed (1932), the star Lois Moran became the 
first woman to be allowed to enter the Lambs 
Club building in the first 58 years of the clubs 
existence. 

The July 13, 1932 issue of Film Daily noted 
the occasion with the headline “Lambs Admit 
Ewe.” She was only allowed in for the filming of 
the picture on the Lambs Club stage where she 
became the first woman to dine at the club’s 
restaurant as well. 

Our research has also indicated that Okuda’s 
one sentence description was also incorrect 
as there were Lambs Club Films and Sunrise 
Comedies. There were two separate categories of 
these shorts, but as we are starting to discern, 
only now from the archives and from the films 
themselves, the Lambs member’s participation 
in many of both film groups may have led to the 
confusion. In addition, Okuda may not have had 
access to the Lambs Club archives when his book 
was written. 

Needless to say, I was the Collie (the person 
who hosts an event) at an evening at the 
Lambs on March 11, 2019, where George and I 
presented a number of the Lambs Club films at 
the Club’s present location at 3 West 51st Street 
in Manhattan. Rita Belda, of Sony Pictures 
Entertainment—the owners of the copyright of the 
Columbia Pictures collection, gave us permission 
to show the films to the Lambs and their guests 
and for the Club to keep copies for the Lambs 
archives. 

We presented Shave it with Music (1932), The 
Curse of A Broken Heart (1933), The Poor Fish 
(1933), and Hear’em and Weep (1933). The first 
three films were beautiful digital scans created 
by the LOC from fine grain positive prints which 





Dorothy Stone in Shave it With Music (1933) 
(Courtesy of Sony Pictures Entertainment) 


their film lab made in the 1970’s from the original nitrate camera 
negatives. Hear’em and Weep was a lesser quality print, but well 
appreciated by all in attendance. Herb Goldman, an historian, 
author, and also one of my fellow Lambs, told me the other night 
how excited he was to see actors Fred Stone and his daughter 
Dorothy perform in Shave it with Music. Previously he had only 
seen still pictures of them. Now they were brought to life. 

Afterwards, still trying to discern the Lambs films from the 
Sunrise comedies, George and I are coming to the conclusion that 
The Curse of the Broken Heart may have been a Sunrise comedy. 

It appears that the true Lambs Club comedies have a song at the 
beginning which Marc Baron has identified as “I Want to be a Good 
Lamb.” In the coming months, George and I have committed to sort 
through all the films to fully isolate those which were produced 
by the Lambs in conjunction with Columbia Pictures. And so the 
mystery continues, but we will one day be able to recover for the 
Lambs a part of their history which was previously lost to the mists 
of time. 
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A Trio of Critical Essays by David B. Pearson 
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Mad WoO aes cileyal 
of the Wuest 


I’m going to tell you a true story. 

Late one night back in 1973, when I was 11 years old, I was turning the 
dial on my family’s 14-inch portable TV set. There were not a lot of viewing 
choices back then. In New Orleans there were only five channels, three of 
those were network affiliates, and all were in their 10 o’clock news slots. 
Quickly bored, I was on my way to the independent channel — which usual- 
ly showed nothing but old movies — when I passed by (to me) deadly dull 
PBS. To my surprise, they were showing something eye-catching. I had dis- 
covered a magical moving picture book. On screen, a swashbuckling hero 
was riding across the sand, charging alone toward a fabulous Arabian city 
guarded by 20,000 soldiers who were holding the girl he loved. Still riding on 
horseback, he pulled out a box, opened it, and flung out a magic dust which 
created an army of 100,000 men! The army quickly swept over the city, and 
the hero saved the girl. The couple rode on a magic carpet into the evening 
sky where the stars faded in with the message, “Happiness Must Be Earned.” 

It was the last two reels of Douglas Fairbanks’ The Thief of Bagdad 
(1924), and it opened my eyes to a world of cinema without the spoken 
word. I wanted to see more. 

A couple of months later that opportunity came. On a Friday afternoon, 
a full-page ad appeared in our daily newspaper. It proclaimed a one-time 
only festival of Charles Spencer Chaplin’s greatest feature films — none of 
which had been shown in the United States for more than 20 years — and 
the ad was highlighted by a fantastic image of Charlie smiling madly on top 
of a gigantic industrial cog, holding a wrench. 

Charlie Chaplin! Even in the wilds of the New Orleans suburb I lived in, 
Chaplin was known as the greatest of comedians, and to learn that he made 
films in the medium | had recently discovered gave me the greatest of thrills. 

My mother was somewhat less enthusiastic. When I asked if I could go 
to the festival, she quietly said “We'll see...” This, of course, meant no. But, 
being a determined kid, I persisted. As Saturday came and went, I grew 
more and more frantic, I had to see these films. Exasperated, my mother 
said “Don’t you understand?? They don’t talk in those movies!” 





“I know.” 

By Sunday morning, my mother had broken down, and dropped 
me off at a small local multiplex, as the big movie palaces near the 
French Quarter were too far away. There I bought my ticket — I would 
buy three that day — and entered the theatre. In the lobby I over- 
heard an elderly couple bickering over something about communism. 
I shrugged. What did that have to do with anything ’d come to see? 

Anyway, I entered the 300-seat room to screen the films. Suffice to 
say, the very nice people at Roy Export would not have been pleased 
by the turnout. I can only hope attendance in the city was better, but 
in this little theatre, I sat alone: an audience of one. 

The first film started, and I was instantly disappointed: It was a 
talking film called The Great Dictator (1940). However, I soon changed 
my mind. It was a very funny film, and even at the age of eleven, | 
appreciated Chaplin’s satire on Hitler, and Jack Oakie’s take on Mus- 
solini. 

Near the end, something extraordinary happened. In the film 
Chaplin plays the dual role of a Jewish barber and dictator Adenoid 
Hynkel. Hynkel’s henchmen confuse the two, foisting the barber on 
stage to make a speech. But when Chaplin went up on that “double 
cross” podium, he suddenly broke character — he was neither the 
barber nor the dictator. It was Chaplin giving a speech as himself; a 
speech meant for an audience 33 years past. Those people were no 
longer there. Instead, there was only a solitary little boy who was 
about to be reached in a very personal way. 

At that moment, however, I didn’t know any of this. When Chaplin 
spoke, it seemed as if it was directed to me alone. And he spoke of 
many things. He spoke about not wanting to rule the world. He also 
spoke of love, of brotherhood, and of peace for all. When the film end- 
ed, I realized, silent or not, Charles Chaplin was someone very, very 
special, and he had captured my soul. 

After buying my second matinee ticket, I returned to the theatre 
to discover myself alone for the second time. The film was Modern 
Times (1936), and again I eagerly waited to see a silent film! Instead, 
I nearly kicked the theater seat out of frustration. The movie started 
with more talk! What the heck was this? But then the Little Fellow ap- 
peared, and the talk went away, and stayed away until nearly the end. 
I had found what I was looking for at last: Charlie riding that cog. I 
could not have been more pleased. Chaplin had given me much laugh- 
ter and tears; he seduced my eyes and won my heart. I sat in awe as 
Charlie and Paulette Goddard walked down the road into the sunset. 

As I entered the theatre for the third time, I had become resigned 
to the fact that | would be watching these marvelous films alone. It 
would be just Charlie, the projectionist, and me. This was made even 
more bittersweet by the fact the final Charlot feature I would get to 
see would be City Lights (1931), arguably Chaplin’s greatest cinematic 
achievement. However, as an eleven-year-old, the experience of see- 
ing this work of genius left me badly shaken. Reflecting on my family’s 
personal poverty, Charlie had hit too close to home. Perhaps in those 
few hours by myself, I had grown to love Chaplin too much. He had 
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brought me laughter, joy, love — and pain. That final close-up of Char- 
lie is seared into my memory. I was left sobbing. 

I pulled myself together and somberly left the multiplex. My moth- 
er was patiently waiting outside in our unmistakable tangerine col- 
ored Volkswagen Beetle. 

‘Well... did you enjoy it?” 

There was a long pause... 

“Yes.” 

And that was all. As we drove silently away, I knew I had found 
the medium of art that I loved the best. And to seek the material out 
would be a very lonely quest. Indeed, it was nearly impossible to see 
anything where I lived. There were to be no more silent film showings, 
and certainly nothing like it on local TV, only newer films like The 
Three Stooges, Laurel & Hardy, and Our Gang shorts shown on week- 
day afternoons. My love for Chaplin was forced into the background. 
In fact, five years passed before I would see another silent film. I in- 
stead spent my time invested in being an American Civil War buff, 
playing chess, and doing other quiet, black and white things. 

Then PBS again came to my rescue. They presented a weekly fes- 
tival of Harold Lloyd’s major features, from Grandma’s Boy (1922) to 
The Cat’s Paw (1934), and Harold became my new hero. This lasted for 
quite a while. Eventually the series ended and, once again, there was 
nothing. This time, however, I would not let my love of this unique art 
form slip by. By the age of 16, I had developed considerably better re- 
search skills. I went to the public library! There I found Harold Lloyd's 
World of Comedy, a book which not only added more to my knowledge 
about Lloyd, but also introduced me to the silent films of Laurel & 
Hardy (they made silents?), to an elf named Harry Langdon, plus ref- 
erences to an odd fellow known as Buster Keaton. And nearby, on the 
same shelf, lay an oversized photo book titled The Silent Clowns by 
Walter Kerr. 

For any lover of silent film comedy in the late 1970s, it is almost 
impossible to overstate the impact and tremendous influence of The 
Silent Clowns. More than anything, it was this work that cemented 
silent comedy as an art form to the public. If James Agee’s “Comedy’s 
Greatest Era” (his landmark 1949 essay for Life magazine) was the 
spark for reclaiming silent comedy, Kerr’s The Silent Clowns was the 
torch. 

The first thing that strikes one about this book concerning the 
masters of slapstick is its sheer elegance. It is not something sloppily 
thrown together at whim. It was created with a unique and delicate 
design that smacks of the Edwardian age: the look one sees when 
viewing The Magnificent Ambersons (1942), or imagining a dinner 
served inside the original Waldorf-Astoria. It is an exquisite beauty of 
a lost age that echoes the very topic of the tome. And yet, the very 
look is audacious. Kerr is presenting a subject filled with prattfalls, 
custard pies, and chases as high art. 

It is a slap in the face to anyone who ever thought visual come- 
dy was something less than the dramatic styles. Opening The Silent 
Clowns is like Dorothy Gale opening the farmhouse door into Oz. But 


instead of entering a world of color, here we enter a world of extraor- 
dinary black and white movies one rarely ever sees and, in 1978, were 
almost beyond one’s abilities even to reach. 

The book itself is a collection of 37 essays that Kerr seemingly 
worked on for years, roughly organized chronologically into sections. 
Each essay begins in reversed white-on-black type in Victorian style, 
followed by a body text in a crisp Edwardian serif. Again, this echoes 
silent film, as it is done in the style of a Keystone film. And while 
the many photos presented inside range from two-page spreads to 
postage stamp in size, they are presented with a wonderful sense of 
uniformity and grace. All is as carefully chosen as the movies of the 
filmmakers being honored. In short, it is a visual design impossible 
for others to emulate without it turning into an homage to this opus. 

The writing is poignantly eloquent. Indeed, one marvels at the 
work involved. Often, it is simply glorious. Stunningly brilliant. It is so 
easy to accept it not only as a great book, but almost a work of reli- 
gious faith. In a sense, it is the Bible (or Qur’an) of the defenders and 
lovers of silent comedy. In another sense, it is a textbook that teaches 
one all the basics of the subject: understanding its poetry, rules, and 
mechanics. If you consider yourself a student of silent comedy, and 
have never read this book, you've never really been to school at all. 

The Silent Clowns taught me so much. It taught me about the ori- 
gins of my passion, from the Commedia dell’arte and Joseph Grimal- 
di, through the French Cirque, British Music Halls and American 
Vaudeville, to Max Linder, Polidor, John Bunny, and beyond. It taught 
me about the “Pickford Paradox” about how silent film should have 
evolved from sound film instead of the other way around. Kerr’s book 
taught me about standards, and how to judge whether a particular 
comedy was good or not, beyond its ability to make me laugh, and 
the performances of the comics. It taught me to see it as pure cinema. 

The Silent Clowns also introduced me to the silent films of W. C. 
Fields, to the silent gag masters at Sennett, and to what was going on 
over at Roach’s Lot of Fun. The book caused me to embrace Raymond 
Griffith, Lloyd Hamilton, Lupino Lane, and Larry Semon. The book led 
me to my first deep look into Harry Langdon’s work, and to recognize 
Stan and Babe’s films as serious art. 

But, of course, in The Silent Clowns, two people stood out. Kerr’s 
presentation of the two became the foundations to my understanding 
of each. 

The first of these was Charles Spencer Chaplin, the one who in- 
stilled in me that deep passion in the first place. Kerr’s eight essays 
on Charlot presented him in a far more complete picture than I knew 
from my childhood. Kerr presented not only the depth of Charlie’s 
movies, but the width as well, with the long journey through the Key- 
stones, the Essanays, the Mutuals, the First Nationals, and then into 
the features I'd seen in my youth. I learned how great an influence 
Chaplin had been on almost everything else that followed him, and 
the reasons why he dominated the dust jacket of the book. He was 
the star of the show. 

The second was Buster Keaton, the fellow that the Harold Lloyd 
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Becoming one with film: 
Buster Keaton’s Sherlock Jr. 





book had referenced. The importance of this somber lad completely 
blindsided me. Who was he? Damfino. If Chaplin had eight essays, 
and this Keaton guy had seven, Keaton had to be a very important 
person indeed. Reading Kerr’s essays, I discovered that I shared 
many of Buster’s traits: a love of trains, remaining faithful to history, 
shyness, a phobia regarding crowds, and the love of dry, visual wit. 
Most of all, there was the endless drive to see beyond the horizon, 
into the world of surrealism, and introspection. And yet Buster Kea- 
ton was like an itch that could not be scratched — | could not see 
even one of his silent comedies Kerr so lavishly described. 

I became a “born again” silent comedy fanatic, with a Don Quixote 
mindset where books on the classic comedians became almost holy, 
with The Silent Clowns becoming the centerpiece. I also shortly after- 
ward became — in my own way — like a “quest knight” of Arthurian 
legend. I had to seek out these films Walter Kerr presented, while 
trapped in an environment denying me access. I decided I wanted to 
see it all, Buster Keaton in particular. 

It was a journey that took nearly two decades, but I finally saw all 
that Kerr had presented to me in 1978. It was all so worth the effort. 

Happiness must be earned. 
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Forty-four years is a very long time. 

In 1978, I was still a novice silent comedy fan who only knew silent com- 
edy from the scant information in a few library books. By 1995, those same 
book titles graced my personal library, joined by a lot more. 

My search for Kerr’s titles was also winding down. It had been a journey 
that took me through collecting 16mm films, Super 8 films, and videotape. It 
PE URTom (xe mnOm-bemr-hi 00) MColmeym (o)eremattje-lelmer.lIcmnomslbesmelsr-l(sa-Mu ic) Ilen mee laKeae 
and video pirates. 

Now in 2022, with a further quarter-century of experience in film viewing, 
those views have evolved into several realizations. 

Walter Kerr’s tome is far from perfect. It is forever locked into the past. 
What I — and many others — took as dogma four decades ago, were just 
the (sometimes passing) whims of a theater critic. He wasn’t God, and si- 
lent comedy was simply his hobby. Nevertheless, his location in New York 
allowed him incredible access to silent films at a time when most people 
couldn’t see them. Certainly not in the “sticks.” So, while Kerr may not have 
been “God” back then, for all practical purposes, he was still my “Moses.” 

But that was then. One can see Kerr’s book in a far more cynical light to- 
day. In 1975, The Silent Clowns was arguably the greatest book then penned 
on the topic — a monument to the era and its many forms of that art. Nearly 
half a century later, however, much of that monument has fallen into rubble. 
Most of this can also be attributed to our having better access to the films. 

Where does one start? Well frankly, several of the “Silent Clowns” got 
slighted. And “several” would be an understatement. 

The first of these persons is Harold Lloyd. It seems this was partly due 
to Kerr’s pushing of Buster Keaton into being the principal artistic rival of 
Ol sk-ValComOver-yo)iven 

Now, Walter Kerr wasn’t the first to come up with this idea regarding 
Buster. Keaton had been a critical darling since James Agee’s 1949 Life essay. 
There is also no doubt that Keaton deserved this acclaim and got several 
important lifetime achievement awards prior to his death in early 1966. Nev- 
ertheless, Keaton’s continued placement in this high regard was far from 





guaranteed. As late as 1980, Kevin Brownlow was still suggesting that 
Keaton was merely “temporarily in vogue,” and would fade back over 
time. But what Brownlow — and most everyone else — had missed 
at the time was the impact of what Kerr had done in 1975: Kerr laid 
down the case for Keaton, not only as Chaplin’s equal, but possibly 
even his superior. “Let Chaplin be (Silent Comedy’s) king, and Keaton 
be its court jester,” as Kerr wrote. “A king rules wisely. A jester tells 
the truth.” But in the realm of comedy, does the king really outrank the 
jester? Who knows? 

What is plain is that Harold Lloyd got displaced and downgraded. 
This, too, was obvious. Even with the simplest glance at The Silent 
Clowns’ table of contents, one can objectively see the unfairness of 
this. While the 1975 jacket gives Lloyd equal (or near equal) status 
with Chaplin and Keaton, the contents inside present a different story. 
While Chaplin gets eight essays, and Keaton seven, Lloyd gets only 
three. 

What was most tragic for Lloyd’s reputation during the mid to late 
1970s — the time when the Lloyd features were getting national expo- 
sure via showings on public television (where people like me could 
see them) — was the very moment when Kerr was closing the door 
on Lloyd by downgrading him inside The Silent Clowns. In retrospect, 
there is no doubt which event held greater sway. Hooray for Harold 
Lloyd on PBS soon faded from most people’s memories. Kerr’s Clowns 
landed in college libraries everywhere and imprinted itself on film ac- 
ademia for over a generation. 

Let me make it clear: In The Silent Clowns, Kerr presents Keaton, 
Chaplin, and Lloyd as the Great Triumvirate of Silent Comedy. It is un- 
clear exactly who, Chaplin or Keaton, is Octavian, and who is Mark 
Anthony of Roman Empire fame. But there is no doubt Kerr had foisted 
Lloyd into the role of Lepidus; a forgotten junior partner, overshad- 
owed by his two rivals. 

It would have been so easy for Walter Kerr to have restored the 
balance by writing four or five more essays on Lloyd. Only he didn’t. 
There was certainly enough content on Harold to make this happen. 

So where do! think Kerr missed the boat? Who can say? Maybe it is 
because Kerr got Keaton but couldn’t quite get Lloyd. (Shrug) Perhaps 
it’s an issue of Lloyd’s dancing to a different tune. 

Thematically, most of the other great silent comedians were de- 
veloped from the traditions of the 16th century Commedia dell’arte. 
Both Chaplin and Keaton’s characters are variations of “Harlequin,” 
the clever and worldly masked acrobat hero/antihero. Conversely, 
Langdon was almost purely “Pierrot,” the sad childlike innocent that 
contrasted against “Harlequin.” Clearly, the tapestry of the Commedia 
dell’arte, developed over ten generations inside stage comedy, were at 
the very roots of these guys. 

This is not so much the case with Harold Lloyd. Lloyd was not a 
vaudevillian. Instead, he was a film actor, whose profession was play- 
ing the role of a comedian. So, Lloyd’s roots aren’t really comparable 
to Chaplin, Keaton, or any other comic vaudevillian. The proper per- 
son to compare Harold Lloyd with is Lon Chaney. Both came to Holly- 
wood as extras. Both came with make-up kits willing to play anything. 
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Chaney became “The Man of a Thousand Faces.” Lloyd became the 
“Man of a Thousand Comedies” with his styles in constant flux. 

He began by looking at what was then popular and found Charles 
Chaplin. For a while Lloyd was a Chaplin imitator of sorts called “Lone- 
some Luke.” This lasted until he realized that being an imitator alone 
would always make him second best. He had far too much drive to 
be anyone’s second. So, when Lloyd reinvented himself by wearing 
the glasses, he stopped imitating Chaplin and instead assimilated 
Chaplin’s style of storytelling, while blending part of Fairbanks’ “regu- 
lar guy” comedy look, as well as by adopting some of Arbuckle’s, and 
Semon’s gag constructions. As such, Lloyd had taken bits of the best 
of what was around him and created an original style that was out- 
side the vaudeville traditions and parlayed himself into being the most 
popular film comedy star of the 1920s. 

The glasses were the key to it: they were there not as an exten- 
sion of the Lloyd character, but merely as a lynchpin for the audience 
to identify him with. Not like Chaplin’s “Tramp” or Keaton’s “Work- 
ingman” costumes, that were extensions of their characters, Lloyd’s 
glasses were something to be seen through, as transparently as one 
saw Superman behind Clark Kent’s specs. 

And, while the spectacles suggest a human imperfection, not once 
in Lloyd films did I ever witness Harold use the (lensless) glasses for 
the purposes of a gag, or to draw sympathy. They are only there to 
say, “This is Harold Lloyd.” Instead, every Lloyd feature portrays Har- 
old with various human flaws and his overcoming them. It’s never the 
same thing twice. 

Lloyd picked up something else from Chaplin too. Much of Chap- 
lin’s mass appeal came from immigrants, who populated silent cine- 
mas, that could identify with Charlie as an outsider trying to survive. 
Lloyd tapped into this same audience — not by being a figure like 
themselves — but as the successful figure they dreamed to be. 

There is a great deal in Harold Lloyd that, even now, is yet to be 
fully explored. In 1975, Kerr explored it as little as possible. Today, tra- 
ditions are academically locked in. Fourteen-week film courses show 
Keaton and Chaplin films as staples. Showing a Lloyd film in such an 
environment is a rarity. Such is the fate of being Lepidus. 

While Walter Kerr must take at least partial blame for the reduction 
of Harold Lloyd, in the case of Harry Langdon it was Kerr himself who 
became the victim of a master propagandist. 

And it was all so easy for Kerr — as had James Agee, Kevin Brown- 
low, and many others — to fall into the trap of trusting Frank Capra. In 
person, Capra was a warm, likable, and ever helpful man. Capra had 
also established himself as one of the greatest film directors of the 
20th Century. During the 1930s, Capra had won three Academy Awards 
in a five-year period for film direction and was also a past president of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. Furthermore, with 
his overseeing the “Why We Fight” series during World War II, Capra 
was not only a Hollywood legend, but an American patriot as well. 
What Kerr and the rest didn’t realize, however, was that Frank Capra 
had quite an ego, and he apparently saw a way to settle some scores 
with the long-faded Harry Langdon’s claim to fame. 


In short, it appears that Frank Capra told some flat out lies re- 
garding Harry Langdon. And in each case, those lies were beneficial 
to Capra’s already tremendous reputation and severely damaging to 
what little remained of Langdon’s. 

How could this have happened? Harry Langdon is one of the three 
great mimes of silent comedy, quickly proclaimed in the 1920s as an ar- 
tistic genius on the level of Chaplin. This tremendous praise triggered 
Langdon’s rise out of the shorts field and brought him into feature film 
production. But within two years, Langdon was the biggest has-been 
in Hollywood. Why? 

Kerr himself supplied part of the answer: people today either get 
the comedy of Harry Langdon, or they don’t. It takes a certain level of 
experience and sophistication to fully appreciate the subtlety of Lang- 
don’s art of comedy that employed slow, sublime reactions different 
from any other comic out there. What Kerr missed was the rest of 
it: people back then also either got the comedy of Harry Langdon, or 
they didn’t. The critics loved Langdon, the masses not so much. What 
plays well in Brooklyn Heights may not do so well in small towns like 
Picayune or Gopher City. Langdon’s appeal in the shorts’ field simply 
didn’t carry over into features for the mass market. 

And that was his downfall. Based on the wildly favorable reviews 
of the short films, Langdon was signed on to First National with the 
studio’s fiscal expectations that Langdon would be as big as a cash- 
cow as Chaplin or Harold Lloyd had been. Instead, Harry’s features, 
on average, grossed about one-half those of Buster Keaton, and under 
one-sixth those of Chaplin or Lloyd. Indeed, five of Harry’s six First Na- 
tional features /ost money, and at a steadily increasing rate. Langdon’s 
career quickly collapsed in this financial whirlpool, with the films in 
retrospect reflecting this growing desperation. 

Sadly, it appears Kerr didn’t have access to those Langdon finan- 
cials when he wrote The Silent Clowns. Instead — like James Agee be- 
fore him — Kerr turned to Frank Capra. 

On the topic of Harry Langdon, Capra told quite a tale. He pre- 
sented Harry as a mental simpleton who was much like the charac- 
ter he played. Aware of this, Capra led a small creative team at Mack 
Sennett’s studio and created a character for Langdon that was such 
a smashing success that Langdon catapulted into features. Langdon 
soon developed a huge ego, and after becoming so obnoxious, it drove 
Capra to quit. Left alone, Langdon quickly self-destructed because he 
didn’t understand his own comic character. 

It is fair to agree that Capra deserved some credit for Langdon’s 
success. He did work for Langdon at Sennett, in the role of a gag and 
story idea man. He did this in conjunction with co-writer Arthur Ripley, 
and under director Harry Edwards. However, Capra instead claimed 
full credit for Langdon’s work, even though Langdon had developed 
his character with trial and error in twenty years on the vaudeville cir- 
cuit. Yet, Capra insisted the character was somehow beyond Harry’s 
understanding. And while Capra did direct two Langdon films, the first 
of which was The Strong Man (1926) the only Langdon First National 
feature to see a profit (a small one of under $50,000), Capra failed to 
mention Langdon fired him shortly after the making the second one, 
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Long Pants. Long Pants went well over budget. It appears that much of 
this extra cost — which Langdon had to pay himself — was partly due 
to Capra creating a ten-minute dream sequence shot in technicolor 
that ended up being completely cut from Long Pants. That Long Pants 
bombed badly on release was only confirmation of the wisdom in can- 
ning Capra in 1927. 

As said above, it appears that Walter Kerr, in 1975, was largely un- 
aware of most of this and took Capra at his word in preparation for his 
Langdon essays. These essays are beautifully written thoughts on the 
enigma of Langdon’s “Elf” character and, in the first two essays, cre- 
ate a rising action climaxing with Long Pants, which Capra incorrectly 
claimed was Langdon’s biggest hit. Instead, Kerr points to Three’s a 
Crowd (later in 1927) as the point of Langdon’s fall. And while Three’s 
a Crowd is the point where the critics turned on Langdon, Langdon’s 
career was in crisis long before that. The critics were simply the Jast 
to know. 

Perhaps a greater problem than Langdon in The Silent Clowns is 
Kerr’s awkward yet acknowledged mistreatment of Roscoe “Fatty” Ar- 
buckle. It is no secret Arbuckle was involved in a 1921 scandal. There’s 
no need to rehash that other than to repeat he was innocent. 

The real crime, however, was in Hollywood’s attempt to downplay, 
blacklist, and even completely erase Roscoe Arbuckle. This extends to 
Arbuckle’s major contributions — both historically and creatively — 
to the world of classic comedy. 

In The Silent Clowns, Kerr does Arbuckle no favors. Roscoe’s work 
at Keystone is ignored, including the series of films Arbuckle did with 
Mabel Normand, arguably the finest films Keystone ever produced. 
More damning still is Kerr’s treatment of Arbuckle in the essay on the 
“Comique” period, where Arbuckle reached his peak as a filmmaker 
with his own studio. Instead of praising Arbuckle’s achievements, Kerr 
uses the essay as a springboard for the cinematic arrival of Buster 
Keaton. And instead of presenting Keaton as Arbuckle’s film student 
— which Buster certainly was when he entered films in 1917 — Kerr 
paints Keaton as the dominant player. 

Indeed, it seems when a good comedy idea pops up in a Comique 
film, Kerr credits Keaton. If it was a lesser idea, Kerr blames Arbuckle. 
And if much of this bias can be attributed to Kerr’s eagerness to pro- 
mote Buster as a main theme inside The Silent Clowns, one is also ap- 
palled by Kerr calling Arbuckle “one of the lucky ones.” It brings into 
question what tiny status Kerr was giving Roscoe. 

Lucky? Really? Roscoe Arbuckle was many things: a comic genius, 
a sharp yet friendly director (except maybe to Louise Brooks), person- 
ally persuasive in matters of business, and able to quickly assess the 
talent around him. Early in their respective careers Chaplin, Keaton, 
and Lloyd all appeared in supporting roles in comedies where Arbuck- 
le starred. Only Arbuckle can claim that honor. 

However, the one thing Roscoe Arbuckle was not, was “lucky.” That 
Kerr could use that word in association with Arbuckle is downright 
abominable. With that scandal in 1921, Arbuckle went from a popular 
figure that rivaled Chaplin, to a complete Hollywood pariah. He simul- 
taneously went from being a millionaire to being a pauper deeply in 
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debt. His films were banned. He was blacklisted. Arbuckle became a 
“forbidden topic” in film circles. Today, largely due to neglect, only 
about half of the Arbuckle canon still exists, and what does survive is 
mostly because people like Chaplin, Normand and Keaton are in them. 

There is no little irony that Walter Kerr picked Lloyd Hamilton’s 
The Movies (1925) as The Silent Clowns’ archetypical example of the 
humor of silent comedy. Kerr presents Ham sadly bidding his parents 
goodbye, traveling from his rural home to the big city, which was only 
about ten feet away. But what Kerr fails to mention — or perhaps he 
missed it — is that the director of Ham’s film was one William Go- 
odrich (aka Roscoe Arbuckle). Perhaps it was Lloyd Hamilton who was 
the lucky one. 

Or perhaps not. Much of Lloyd Hamilton’s work in film is also lost, 
in his case due to a Fox vault fire in 1937. Some of Lupino Lane’s best 
work is lost too, as are many of Larry Semon’s early shorts. Neverthe- 
less, Kerr lumps the three together in an ignominious chapter enti- 
tled “Some Imperfect Fools.” Kerr mercilessly compares them head- 
to-head with Buster Keaton and finds them lacking in regard to those 
near impossible standards. Ergo, they are inferior. Semon lacked Kea- 
ton’s gag fidelity while Lane lacked Keaton’s story telling skills. As for 
Hamilton... who could be sure with so much material lost? One could 
only be sure that Hamilton’s solo works had much improved after his 
early “Ham & Bud” days. 

So many other great silent clowns are neglected too. Where is that 
Billy Bevan essay? Or the ones featuring Ford Sterling, Mack Swain and 
Chester Conklin? Each are mentioned only in passing, as Kerr claims 
their work at Sennett was interchangeable. Snub Pollard gets snubbed 
by Kerr as well. As for Ben Turpin, Kerr is so dismissive of the cross- 
eyed comic as to mislabel one of Turpin’s films as The Prince of Pilsener. 
Maybe Kerr’s memory was faulty, as it appears the title never existed. 

And while one smiles at Kerr’s championing of Raymond Griffith, 
one is equally saddened by the lack of a corresponding essay on Char- 
ley Chase. Chaplin’s own half-brother Syd gets slighted. The “Our Gang” 
comedies only get a few paragraphs, with other kiddie series unfortu- 
nately skipped. This seems so unfair. After all, the realm of slapstick 
and sight gags are more than the makings of adult men. Anybody can 
be a silent comedy star — even Snooky the Humanzee. 

And, pray tell, even women! Members of the distaff gender get 
slighted too. Kerr attempts to reduce the contribution of women in the 
silent comedy field by suggesting they — being such dainty creatures 
— are ill suited for broad comedy. Kerr uses the light “polite” come- 
dies of Dorothy Gish, Constance Talmadge, Colleen Moore, and Mar- 
ion Davies as examples for his case. Yet he fails to mention the lady 
slapstick comics. Comediennes like Louise Fazenda, Gale Henry, Alice 
Howell, Dorothy Devore, and Wanda Wiley blow Kerr’s position apart. 

One can also point to Mabel Normand’s Mickey (1918) — a film Sen- 
nett called “The Mortgage Lifter,” due to its immense popularity — as a 
factor that pulled Chaplin, Lloyd, and Keaton into feature film produc- 
tion in the first place. Over 40 million people paid tickets to see Mickey 
worldwide, officially making it the most popular silent film of any sort. 

Ever. 
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Our Adols Are Not Gods 


Above: Alice Howell; 
Gale Henry; Mary Pickford in 
Little Annie Rooney (1925). 








Then there is Mary Pickford, who seems a major blind spot for Kerr 
as well. As the premiere actress of silent cinema, Pickford shined so 
that one might overlook what a dynamic force she was as a comedi- 
enne in such material as Miss (1918), Suds (1920), Little Annie Rooney 
(1925), and My Best Girl (1927). One can fairly say that Pickford’s char- 
ismatic performance in Suds, as the drab washerwoman, Amanda Af- 
fick, can stand toe-to-toe with Chaplin’s Tramp. (That might seem like 
an outrageous claim until one contemplates Pickford was starring in 
feature films when Charlie was still making one-reelers at Keystone. 
There are good reasons why they became business partners!) 

And while on the topic of Pickford, one must also mention Chap- 
lin’s other business partner at United Artists, Douglas Fairbanks. Fair- 
banks’ light comedies of the 1910s were a huge influence on the later 
features of both Lloyd and Keaton. Plus, Fairbanks can be rightfully 
considered to be the glue that held United Artists together, making 
many of Chaplin’s works possible. There was a lot more to Doug than 
riding a flying carpet. 

It becomes clear that Walter Kerr’s brilliantly written prose, that 
seemed so breathtakingly dazzling back in the 1970s, could not pos- 
sibly stand the march of ongoing research and changing culture. Had 
Walter Kerr written a thousand-page book containing a hundred es- 
says, there would still be problems, because the students of Kerr — 
like myself, and those who know more than I — would be inspired to 
learn even more. 

This is not to say that The Silent Clowns no longer has any great 
merit. Much of the book is still great. The early essays in the book are 
still lovely. The essays near the end about Laurel & Hardy are beauti- 
ful. The essays on Chaplin are as visually lyrical as to see him dance. 
The prose on Keaton is simply magnificent. And Kerr’s pleas for film 
preservation and the seeking out of lost films are deeply moving. In all 
these cases, I urge you Dear Reader to seek this book out. There is still 
a lot of gold to be found. 

Since the publication of Clowns, its influence has been massive, 
helping inspire scores — if not hundreds — of books on various fac- 
ets of silent comedy, including books on the work of Chaplin, Keaton, 
Lloyd, Langdon, Laurel & Hardy, and many other deserving topics. But 
for the Kerr book, all this new research led to the diminishing of the 
book’s own status. Today, we can see Kerr was a human being who 
made mistakes. 

The same can be said for people like William K. Everson, Gerald 
Mast, Kevin Brownlow, David Robinson, Leonard Maltin, and others. 
They could only do the best they could with what they had to work 
with. It is all too easy for people with the Internet and instant access to 
films to forget what they did with an awful lot of legwork and creative 
drive. Anything we do today is built on their mighty shoulders. 
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In this final essay, it only needs for one to briefly discuss some the fruits 
that The Silent Clowns has helped bear. 

The first of these has already been touched on elsewhere. The book be- 
came, and in many circles it remains, a sort of dogma for silent comedy aficio- 
nados. At the time Kerr wrote, in the 1970s, he may have been the only person 
in the world with both the access and the ability to grasp the shear variety of 
this topic, in a world where even the finest collectors of old films had only frag- 
ments of the mosaic. Kerr’s book became a rallying point for others. It opened 
a window to great stuff there was yet to see. It was like a group of amateur 
astronomers being given their own special guidebook to the stars. 

A lot of wonderful material has been produced in the four decades since 
Clowns’ publication — inspired directly or indirectly from Kerr’s tome. There 
are especially, a lot of books on Chaplin, Keaton, and Lloyd. And recently a lot 
of nice books on Harry Langdon have appeared too. There are masterworks 
on Mack Sennett and Hal Roach’s fun factories. And there are books on Larry 
Semon, Lloyd Hamilton, Charley Chase and so many other icons. 

Even better than that, we are now able to see the films themselves! The var- 
ious niches of silent film created a cottage market where one can see almost 
anything. Via the internet, streaming, and DVDs, we can make our own private 
film festivals in ways Walter Kerr probably would have envied. 

Joy of joys! All this may be the product of a bygone era, but it isn’t some- 
thing we see as a parade gone by. Instead, it is a parade that never ends! 

That said, I must also touch on the matter of the “Pecking Order” game, 
which The Silent Clowns also helped trigger. 

Let me explain. In a deleted scene from Quentin Tarantino’s 1994 film Pulp 
Fiction, the characters Mia Wallace and Vincent Vega discuss how our choices 
help define who we are. For example: One can be an “Elvis Man” or a “Beatles 
Man.” Now, an “Elvis Man” may like the Beatles, or a “Beatles Man” may like 
Elvis. But in the end, one needs to make a choice. Hence, we each supposedly 
have personal “pecking orders” to things. 

First, a brief review: Prior to Agee’s “Comedy’s Greatest Era” essay in Life, 
both the popular and critical view of things was that Chaplin was first — and 
indeed “God” — with Lloyd being a distant but respectable second, followed 
by a giant mob after that. Agee’s essay challenged that, creating a different 
mythos that placed Chaplin, Lloyd, Keaton, and Langdon on an even platform 





as the four “Kings” of silent comedy, floating above the rest as a sort 
of “Mount Rushmore.” However, this same article sees the Langdon 
“Crown” tainted by Capra’s dubious input. 

And while this helped bring Keaton into the public eye — Charlie 
himself helped with this too by casting Buster in Limelight (1952) as his 
“partner” — Keaton’s raised status was regarded as temporary by many, 
but as a deserved artistic status where he had been previously withheld. 

Meanwhile the post-1949 critical acclaim of Harold Lloyd was largely 
stilted, perhaps because of an unspoken international rebuke to Lloyd’s 
receiving an Oscar of being a “Master Comedian and Good Citizen” at a 
time when Chaplin would soon be banned from the United States in 1952 
because of his vaguely leftist political views. Regardless, Lloyd generally 
got the cold shoulder during these years. 

And there things roughly stood until Kerr’s book arrived, which effec- 
tively lifted Keaton all the way up to parity with Chaplin, knocking Lloyd 
down several steps with reduced praise, and managing to kick Langdon 
off Olympus altogether. 

Thus, over the past forty years of assessments, reassessments, and 
re-reassessments of many trying to determine whether Walter Kerr had 
been right or not, many fell into the “Pecking Order” game. 

Effectively, Chaplin and Keaton have long since become the aca- 
demic equivalent to Elvis and the Beatles. I suppose introductory film 
courses, even today, are littered with badly thought-out papers trying 
to answer the maddening query “Whose films do you prefer; Chaplin’s 
or Keaton’s?” The result of this, in my mind, is quite nauseating. Far too 
often one hears comments like,” I love Keaton. Chaplin overplays it” or 
“I adore Chaplin. Keaton seems so distant.” Such are the repercussions 
of Film 101. While they are being constantly being exposed to these new 
collegiate audiences, their art is also being used to bludgeon one an- 
other. But I suppose that’s a better fate than that of Harold Lloyd, being 
stuck with the “bronze medal” and barely getting mention at all! 

The “Pecking Order” game can be seen elsewhere too. In more savvy 
circles, the big question is not “Who is Number One?” but instead “Who 
is Number Four?” 

There is, of course, Harry Langdon. But Harry’s ranking remains pre- 
carious. While modern research has restored Langdon’s status as a great 
creative artist, that same research has revealed the poor financials. Har- 
ry was a Critical success, but not a popular one. His audience seems to 
have always been a niche cadre. 

One can also point to Laurel & Hardy. It’s hard not to get on that band- 
wagon. Want to draw a modern audience to a comedy festival? Show a 
film starring Stan and Babe! Heck, Robert Youngson’s compilation films 
like The Golden Age of Comedy (1957) and When Comedy Was King (1960), 
were largely carried by the Laurel & Hardy silents. This is with good rea- 
son. Stan said the team’s best work was done in the silents. And while 
Langdon’s influence on Stan’s character is obvious, it’s hard not to plug 
for “The Boys.” They have been universally loved for over nine decades. 

Historically speaking, a good case can be made for Larry Semon. Peo- 
ple today have no idea how immensely popular Semon was in the 1910s. 
And while Semon’s fame and influence faded in the 1920s, there is no 
doubt about his impact on silent comedy’s derivative product: the ani- 
mated cartoon. 


T he Pecking Order Game 





Above: Max Linder; 
John Bunny; Snub Pollard. 
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T he Pecking Order Game 


Above: Raymond Griffith; 
Mack Swain. 


Triumph: Jackie Coogan and 
Charles Chaplin in The Kid 
(1921). 
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Likewise, Max Linder deserves more than a passing nod, with his in- 
fluence on Chaplin, while Charley Chase has been underrated for gener- 
ations. 

And then there’s Roscoe Arbuckle. Today, looking back at The Silent 
Clowns, Arbuckle can only be called a cheated man. Only a year after the 
publication of Kerr’s masterpiece, David Yallop’s The Day the Laughter 
Stopped came into print. And with Yallop’s book, which showed how Ar- 
buckle had been wronged in so many other ways, we can see how badly 
Walter Kerr had wronged him too. 

In the silent film era, Roscoe’s overall popularity would rank him no 
lower than third, and possibly second, depending on how one compares 
him with Lloyd. Certainly, in the 1910s, he was Charlie’s only serious 
rival. Arbuckle’s influence on Keaton was massive too. The need to prop- 
erly reinstate Arbuckle’s into the pantheon of the silent clowns is some- 
thing that is in desperate need of redress. 

My own personal views on Arbuckle are well known, as they are with 
this publication’s other co-founder. There is more than one reason we 
call this thing of ours Comigue. Sadly, a definitive book on Arbuckle is yet 
to be published. On that scandal, there are books galore — far too many. 
There are even a couple of books on his films. But on Arbuckle himself, 
there is not one. 

Not yet. But one is coming, and soon. What the aftereffects of the pub- 
lication of Paul Gierucki’s gargantuan 20-year Arbuckle research effort 
will be, particularly in shaking up the order of things, is yet to be seen. 

Nevertheless, despite these various passions and reassessments, we 
need to stay aware of the negative aspects of the “Pecking Order” game 
that The Silent Clowns helped instigate. In our passions, we must see the 
pitfalls of head-to-head silent comedy comparisons. There is enough 
room to glorify them all. In the case of above-mentioned Chaplin and Kea- 
ton, one can see the wrongness in using it as some sort of competition. 
There is no need for “Chaplin vs. Keaton” when we can the far more con- 
structive model: “Chaplin and Keaton.” 

In fact, even this is not enough. Sometimes one hears the phrase “Com- 
paring Chaplin and Keaton films is like comparing apples to oranges.” No, 
that’s not quite right. It’s more like this: “Comparing Chaplin and Keaton 
films is like comparing chocolate to vanilla ice cream. They are more alike 
than different.” In this mindset, I guess that makes Harold Lloyd films like 
strawberry ice cream. Plus, there are a lot more than three ice cream fla- 
vors... and most of them pretty darned good! Really, what’s not to love? 

For many years, I have been a rather stalwart member of the Interna- 
tional Buster Keaton Society. I’ve also been New Orleans’ “silent film guy.” 
About two years ago, I had the great honor to be asked to do a silent film 
series that was free and open to the public to promote the lost medium 
to acity far more interested in Jazz and Mardi Gras. 

For the first film, I knew exactly what to present. Instead of plugging 
Buster (as I often do), [instead used the opportunity to introduce Charles 
Chaplin’s The Kid (1921). This showing was in that very same suburb of 
New Orleans where, back in 1973, I had sat totally alone watching three 
other Chaplin masterpieces. 

This time, every seat was filled. 

Life is so transient. Silent film is not. 

I gotta fly. 








In Tribute to 
WALTER FRANCIS KERR 
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“JUST AS KEATON’S WORK transcends its 
flowering in silent films, so James Curtis’s 
biography transcends the category of show 
business biography. In a narrative that 
majestically carries its subject from 
19th century vaudeville to Cinerama to 
immortality, Keaton is given his due, not just 
as an artist, but as a man who lived a 
paradigmatic American life.” 

— Scott Eyman 


“KEATON EMERGES as a great auteur and a 
martyr to Hollywood in this vibrant biog- 
raphy... The story is evocative, entertaining, 
and laced with lyrical detail. This is an en- 
grossing portrait of a Hollywood legend.” 
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— Publishers Weekly (starred review) 


“IN LIVELY DETAIL Curtis recounts the highs 
and lows of Keaton’s prolific career, tracing 
‘the development of gags, the logic of gags, 
the mechanics of gags as he acted on stage 
and in silent movies, talkies and TV... 
Meticulous research informs a brisk 
biography of an entertainment icon.” 


— Kirkus Reviews (starred review) 
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JARRY SEMON 


The Cinema Caricaturist 


By Maude Cheatham “George, are you sure that curtain works?” he 

Orivinallypabligted ti asked of a passing assistant. | 

Motion Picture Classic “Roily,” he called, to another, “ask that little man 

(April 1922) over there please to whiten his hair a bit at the 
sides, and you had better get a lorgnette for that 
stately queen in gray. Select a few of the prettiest 


y response to his cordial greeting was a little uncertain. 8!"!s for the boxes but don't use that girl in the pink 
Min looked so different from the familiar Larry Semon eer aa eke eee 

of the screen. I felt well acquainted with the film comedian. 
He of the baggy trousers — sizes too large, the misfit shoes 
and the famous grin, for haven’t I followed him thru his 
antics of skidding in mid air, perilous leaps into space and 
hazardous plunges into drippy stuffs? Remember how 
funny he was in The Bake Shop, when he fell into 


the tub of frosting? 

He looked different, also, from the dapper young 
chap in smart evening clothes who occasionally drops 
into the Coconut Grove with a party of friends to 
enjoy an hour or two of dancing — he’s a marvelous 
dancer, too. 

Today, at the Vitagraph studio, nestled close 
against the Hollywood hills, he reminded me of a prep 
school boy in black and white checked cap, sun glasses and 
rough gray sweater with its vivid purple stripes. He was, 
however, tremendously serious and most efficient in his 
role of director, for Larry Semon is not only a comedian, 
he is author, director and chief boss of detail for all his 
productions. 

Interspersed with our interview he answered 
questions, issued orders, offered suggestions and 
planned details for the scenes he was about to shoot. 

We sat in the rear of an elaborate set showing the 
interior of a theater, which is the background for his latest 
comedy, Props. More than a hundred chattering extras 
filled the seats and overflowed into the boxes in front of 
us ; a dozen musicians’ were tunning their instruments in 
the orchestra pit, while shouting property men were busily 
arranging the stage for the “show,” but thru all this confusion, 
Larry remained undisturbed, his ideas clear and definite, his 
voice quiet and always low pitched. 

“Guess my newspaper training taught me detachment from the 
surrounding noises,” replied Mr. Semon, to my comment. 

“Then, too, remember I was cradled in just such music,” and he 
swept the scene with his hand. “I was born on the road, the exact 
spot being West Point, Mississippi, for father and mother were touring 
the South at the time. I couldn’t be happy in any other life, tho it’s a 
funny thing, I’m not so keen about acting. It’s the producing end of 
the business that appeals to me and someday I shall put away the 
erease paint and make big spectacles.” 





“I’ve a great company,” 
observed Larry. “Most 
of them have been 
with me four or five 
years and were 
just chums working 
together. You must 
have harmony = and 
be happy if you would 
make good comedy. 
“It isn’t all work 
with us, for we bowl, 
play golf every 
Saturday and have 
the best baseball 













Larry Semon is not only a 
comedian, he is author, 
director and chief boss of 
detail for all his productions. 


He is tremendously serious 
and most efficient. 
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Lawrence Semon 


team in these parts. We’ve won eleven out of the last thirteen 
games we have played,” and the crack pitcher of the Semon 
Nine grinned with pride. 

Tho Larry is still counted among the bachelors, he owns a 
beautiful home on Vine Street atop one of the highest hills in 
Hollywood, with Theodore Roberts, Tully Marshall, Marion 
Fairfax and Kathlyn Williams as his nearest neighbors. 

“lm pretty much of a stay-at-home,” he confided, during 
a lull in the merriment about us. “I enjoy good books, good 
music, good plays and I see as many pictures as possible. Best 
of all I love to dance — don’t laugh, but I like a tuxedo. Maybe 
it is because I never get to wear one in my pictures.” 

Larry Semon insists that the real secret of the successful 
comedy lies in the direction and usually the comedian finds 
he must direct himself. 

“Most of our work is done on the impulse, wholly 
spontaneous,” he offered in explanation. “We may start out to 
do a thing that sounds funny when we talk it over but when 
transferred into action it falls flat. However, situations spring 
up from unexpected sources and often it is the very failure 
of the original idea or the dubbing of some stunt that brings 
the laugh. We never know when we start where the scene 
will end. That is the reason we must have a company of good 
all-round actors that can work together with understanding. 
There is enough action crowded into our two-reelers to spread 
over a lengthy picture but I’ve created a style and must keep 
it up.” 

“Does your comedy vein never cease flowing, never leave 
you stranded?” I asked in wonderment, after watching him 
direct a bit of amusing action in one of the boxes. 

“Nope, he responded, cheerfully “It is always working. New 





combinations are forever popping up and I have more ideas 
for this picture than we can possibly use. The chief thing is 
to be able to space what we call gags, the funny situations, so 
they will run along smoothly, yet stand out sufficiently to get 
over and bring the laugh.” 

It took Larry Semon two years of experimenting to develop 
his present screen character. Among other things, he found 
that by simply leaving off the make-up from his upper lip and 
whitening it like the remainder of his face he could exaggerate 
his grin in a ludicrous manner, so while immortalizing the 
boob he is caricaturing his own cheerful smile and it has 
become his greatest asset to popularity. 

Larry’s versatility is the result of years of hard work. 
His father, Zera the Great, a well-known magician and 
ventriloquist, always carried a few vaudeville acts of 
comedians, dancers and acrobats with his show and it was 
only natural that the boy should understudy the entire 
company and be ready at a moment’s notice to step into any 
act. 

He was thirteen when his father died and, as he had a 
special aptitude for drawing, it was decided he should enter 
an art school. He secured his first position as cartoonist on 
the New York Herald, where as Lawrence Semon he quickly 
made a name for himself as a political cartoonist while 
following the campaigns of Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. Later, 
he became one of the leading sport cartoonists in New York 
and advanced until he occupied the first comic post with The 
Evening Sun. 

The old lure of the stage caused Mr. Semon to look with 
interest toward motion pictures, and when James Stuart 
Blackton offered him a chance to become his assistant 
director at Vitagraph studio, he decided to take a fling with 
the new art and put his caricatures on the screen instead of 
into newspapers. 

Said Larry, “I went into comedy simply because at the time 
I started they were in need of comics. At first I didn’t act but 
I was always monkey-shining around and when I couldn’t get 
the others to do as I wanted I would turn in and try it myself, 
so before I knew it I was doing most of the acting. 

“Though our comedies are speeded-up so briskly in the 
showing, it takes between six and seven weeks to make our 
two-reelers. Frequently, as in this picture, ‘Props, we spend 
as much on sets, costumes and extras as they do for a feature 
drama. 

“One advantage of comedies is that they do not drop into 
oblivion as quickly as the feature. They keep going for years, 
for they deal only with the lighter things of life, side-stepping 
the weighty problems, and so are always timely. 

“Tl stick in comedy, there is always the demand for them 
and I like the work. After all, the world has enough sorrow, 
enough tears of its own, so why not help it along with a 
laugh?” 

So, Larry Semon, the Jester, the Comedy Clown, is 
enthusiastically putting his merry caricatures onto the 
screen. 
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By Paul E. Gierucki 
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ne of the most frustrating things for 
fans of W.C. Fields is their inability to 


see or hear his earliest live appearances. 

The bulk of his film output survives, there are 
also outtakes, home movies, radio programs, books, 
and even magazine articles penned by The Great 
Man, but what will remain forever lost are his 
countless stage performances. As such, we must be 
content with whatever amount of still photographs, 
newspaper reviews, and printed materials which 
remain. 

Comique Magazine is fortunate to have secured 
TWO different scripts for one of Fields’ most 
popular sketches, The Family Ford, as it was seen 
on stage during the Ziegfeld Follies of 1920. The 
first version of the script is presented by courtesy of 
historian Bernie Hogya. The second version, which 
contains a “new copyright” date of September 3rd, 
1920, is from my personal archive. 

By reading these two scripts back-to-back, we 
are afforded the rare opportunity to see a master 
craftsman at work — tinkering with gags, and 
polishing dialogue! 

In The Family Ford, Fields and family set off 
for a day trip in their reluctant Ford automobile. 
Typical Fieldsian hijinks ensue: 
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SCENES: A country Froad in so ny ALL 
characters enter seated in the 
Ford, from stage eight. she 
Ford ia disguised with a Holise 
Reyce radilater. 


Ee PLIVERTON is Griving right 
hard crive. BMS. FPLIYERTOH is 
seated next to Hime HISS MAY 

is in the toneau along with dr. 
Bitzel and baby Rose wno has hand 
full of baleons and a Herne the 
car just gets to the corner of 
the stage when it stops abruptly. 


Ete Fliverton 
(Looking g at Mere. Fliiverton) 
Some day you will learn that it is a very bad policy 
te monkey with the machinery of a high powered motor 
care When 1] scold our amall car and bought this Porde«W« 


3 xvee FPliverton 
When you sold your small car « they don't build anything 
eaaller than a Ford, do they? 


Bre ZFLiverton 
Don't make me laugh in your face. They build a million 
cars gualler than @ Folle And another thing, with this 
radiater on it, people dan’t tell it from a Kolis«ioyce 


POCCY e 


Kan 
(Yelle from off stage) 
Take that thing out of heref Get it away! I'm not 
going to have a Ford standing in my yarde 





(BLIND MAH enters lele He ig striki 
with walking stick to feel his — 


(MR. FLIVERTON blows his auto horn) 


(BLIND MAN steps over into car and pokes the 
right front head light glass out; he then strikes 
the car violently as he pusses trying to feel his 
way off etage right. orn blows shen Blind Man 
hite car ag thougn injured and frightened) 
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| ite Fliverton 
(Looks over side of car and inspects damage) 
thy don’t you lock where you are going? 


Hets Blinc. 


Bre Fliverton 

(fo Mroe Fliverton) 

You keep your hands off this machinery. 
(fries the self starter several times but it 
wiil not work. BABY in rear seat blows tin horn 
and HLIVERTON imagines a car wants to pass him. 
He waveea hie hand for it to do so. This is 
repeated three times until he turns to see who 
wante to pase discovers it is Baby Rose and repree- 
mands ney most imphaticaily. He gete out. of 
#¢2G and tries to start the car. Saccecds after 
thire attempt. Each time he tries to start it 
the car back fires. After the first atteupt he 
walks to wheel and advances gpark. After Starting 
car he gete to his seat butions up Hie ceatke 
BLS. FLIVERTON does likewise ag also does Hiss 
May, Ete Steel and “aby Rose takes firm hold on 
bat with both hands. HR. FLIVERTON gete a 
comfortable position in seat and engine stops. He 
shakes hie head disgueted and gets out to start 
Car agains) 





ire Fliverton 
. (fo Hrse Pliverton) 
When I get her started advance that leaver. 


Gree Fliverton 
indicating spark) 
This one? 


ite Pliverton 
Yes. That one, | 
(Starts car - rushes back tovard seat) 
(HES. FLIVERTON advances leaver and car stops 
immediately) 
Keep your hands off of it. 
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*ou told me to do it, didn't you? 
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46 pouncing him on head with horn. Gar stops 
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Bree Fliverton 
Wy God! You ain’t going to Dlame that on me, are yout 
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Fiiverton 
Get out of the care Everybody get out 
{All exit from car except ia ey KC 
You gan have your picnie heres Se 
(Pulls “aby Rose from care She puiis door 
off with her) 
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CHE FAMILY FORD 





"THE FAMILY FORD" 
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“THe ##PFPAMILY § FORD* 
by 
WILLIAM CLAUDH FIELDS. 


New Copyright 
Sept. Grd, 1920. 
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CHARACTERS. 


MISS ROBB. cccvccvrccsvesch Girle 

JACK ROSE. cccccccceesseeeh@Or brother 

GEORGE FLIVERTON..ccccceotn@ husbands 

MRS. FLIVERTON.,.cceseeceetl@ Wife, 

HENRY HITZBL. seeeeccesseeMrB@e Fliverton's father. 
BLSIE MAY se ccccccccccsesesdust @ friend 

JAMES CUNNINGHAM....:...-4 blind man 

KATE HOOPNAGLE..ccccsceeed nurse girl 

BABY ROSE FLIVERTON....2eA baby 


DICK SNITCH. coccccccceeechs POLICEMAN 
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"THE FAMILY FORD." 


SCENE: A country road in three. All 
characters enter seated in the 
Ford, from stage right. fhe Ford 
is disguised with a Rolls-Royce 
radiator. 


AT RISE: MR. FLIVERYON is driving right-hand 
drive. MRS. FPLIVERTON is seated 
next to him. MISS MAY is in the 
tonneau along with MR. BITZEL and 
BABY ROSH, who has hand full of 
balloons and a horn. The Car just 
gets to the Centre of the stage 
when it stops abruptly. ALL 
extend right hand warning car in 
reare 


Mre Fliverton 
(Looking at Mra. Fliverton) 
Some day you will learn that it is a very bad policy 
to monkey with the machinery of a high powered motor 
Care When I sold our small car and bought this Ford.... 


Mrae Fliverton 
When you sold your small car -- they don't build anything 
smaller than a Ford, do they? 


Mre Fliverton 
Don't make me laugh in your facel They build a million 
cars smaller than a Ford! And another thing! With this 
Rolis-Royce radiator on it, people can't tell it from a 
Rolls-Royce, @ Murray or an Owen Magnetic. 


Mirse Fliverton 
It may look like a Rolls-Royce, but it sounds like a 
jazz bandl 
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Man 
(Yells from off stage) , 
fake that thing out of here! Get it away. I'm not 
going to have a Ford standing in my yarde 


(BLIND MAN ENTERS L.2- He is striking stage with 
walking stick to feel his way) 


(MR. FLIVERTON blows his aute horn) 


(BLIND MAN steps over into car and pokes the 
right front head light glass out; he then strikes 
the car violently as he passes trying to feel his 
way off stage right) 


Mr. Fliverton 
(Looks over side of car and inspects damage) 
Why don't you look where you are going? 


Baby Rose 
He's blindl 


Mre Fliverton 
You shut up! 


Mrs. Fliverton 
The way you went over those bumps today I'll bet a lot 
of people thought this was a flying boat. This ain't 
automobiling. It's a trip through the clouds. 


Mre Fliverton 
Never you mind what they thought it was. You keep 
your hands off the machinery. 


(Tries the self starter several times but it 

will not work. BABY in rear seat blows tin horn 

and VLIVERTON whe imagines it is a car and wants 

to pass him waves for it to pass. Car back fires. 
Gets out of car. The first time he cranks it, it 
back fires. He stoops to crank it again, jumps away 
and rubs his hip, and looks in the direction of the 
pee hives. He cranks it again and the car again back 
fires. He walks to wheel and advances the lever. 
Cranks car and it starts. He gets back into car. 

BABY ROSE pulls hat on tightly, all occupants button 
coats. FLIVERTON puts on a pair of goggles. He opens 
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up the exhaust and the engine stops. He shakes 
his head and gets out and starts car again) 


Mre Fliverton 
(To Mrs. Fliverton) 
When I get her started, pull that lever up. You can 
do that, can't you? 


(He starts engine, it back fires and stops. He 
turns crank again and it starts.) 


(MRS, FLIVERTON advances gas lever and engine 
stops again) 


Mre Fliverton 
(Runs up and down stage pulling his hair) 
Keep your hands off itil 


Mre.e Pliverton 
Well didn't you tell me to do it? 


Mre Fliverton 
Never mind what I told you to do - You do what I tell 
youe 
(He starts engine again) 


(Returns to front seat adjusts his clothing, looks 
at side door, takes a fly swatter and swats a fly 
on ite MRS. FLIVERTON takes a handkerchief and 
wipes her nose. MRe FLIVERTON takes handkerchief 
from Mrse Fliverton and wipes fly from door. The 
gears start and make a terrible noise. The engine 
steps and the gear noise likewise stops) 


(BABY ROSE begins pounding with a tin horn upon 
the mud guards. MR. FLIVERTON arises from@eat 
wheel in hand, looks inquiringly about sees Baby 
ROsSe@. Relieves her of horn and spanks her. Both 
Vliverton's and Baby Rose's hat falls into tonneau 
of care ¥VLIVERTON places Baby's hat on his head. 
BABY ROSE places Fliverton's hat on her head. 
FPLIVERTON discovers mistake. They both look for 
Fliiverton's hat. PLIVERTON discovers it on Baby 
Rese's head. Fliverton tries self starter - it 
fails. Tries again and it works. Gears make 
tremendous noise. MR. BITZEL'S hat falls off. 
All occupants scream except Mr. Fliverton. BABY 
ROSE pounds on FPliverton's head with horn. Engine 
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stops. FLIVERTON feels head and looks into mirror.) 


Baby Rose 
Grandpop, lost his hat. 


FPliverton 
I don't care what he lost. 


Baby Rose 
well, he lost his hat. 


Vliverton 
I wouldn't care if he lost his ~- what he lost. Get 
out everybody! Everybody get out of the car. 
(ALL BXIT from car) 
What does he want to wear a hat like that for anyhow? 


Mroae Fliverton 
It's a motor hate. His own invention. Show him pop! 


(MR. EITZEL pulls hat down over ears. Takes 
banana from his pocket, peels it and throws the 
gkin alongside of the car and shares banana with 
Baby ) 


(MR. FPLIVERTON cranks car, and as the engine starts 
‘he runs back to work the throttles, he steps on 

the banana peel and falls. He picks the peel up, 
hurls it at Mr. Bitsel's hat, knocking it from his 
head) 


Mrs. Fliverton 
(Rushes to Mr. Bitzel) 
Oh, father! 
(She looks at Fliverton) 
You brute! 


Mre Fliverton 
Well what does he want to eat bananas for anyhow? 


Mrse Fliverton 
You are lucky he wasn't eating pineapples. 


Mr. FPliverton 
Shut up! You listen to me Mrs. Fliverton. I'm going 
to tell you something. 
(Car starts of it's own accord) 
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(MR. FLIVERTON steps on the straw hat which he has 
placed upon running board. Gets his foot caught, 
on coat. Then ehgine starts to die. He grabs 
— wheel and falls down dragging wheel with 
him 

well, there you are! Now are you satisfied? 


Mrse Fliverton 
My Godl You ain't going to blame that on me, are you? 
(Crying) 
I never saw anything like it in all my life! I get 
blamed for everything! I'll never got out in this car 
again! I work like a dog all week and Sunday I come 
out for a little air! 


lire Fliverton 
I’ll give you air! Get out of the car! Everybody get out! 


(ALL EXIT from car except Baby Rose. FLIVERTON 
pulls her out. BABY ROSH pulls door off car when 
WLIVERTON pulls her out. FLIVERTON looks at door 
ae his head disgustedly and throws it in 
car 

You can have your picnic here! 


(MISS MAY takes basket from car and places pie 
plate and apple dumplings on table cover. Also 
paper napkins, etc) 


Mre Fliverton 
(Raises hood and looks into engine. A shot is 
heard and whistle follows. The right rear tire 
has punctured. WR. FLIVERTON removes his head 
from under hood, walks to rear tire and says:) 
Oh, gee, what are you doing now? 


Mrse Fliverton 
(Begins crying) : 
I never did a thing! I was standing there and I never 
aaid a word to it! I get blamed for everything! 
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Mre Fliverton 
When we go out next Sunday we'll stay home. Shut upl 
Where's the jack? 
(fakes coat off and shakes tire) 


(FLIVERTON takes large pair of overalls from car 
and proceeds to get into them. He removes his 
coat and is attired in collar and tie with only 
undere-sghirt - no outside shirt. fakes tube from 
tonneau and says to Hitzel: "Put some air in that 
tube" ) 


Where's the jack? 


Mrs. Fliverton 
Here! 
(Hands Mre Fliverton her pocket-book) 


Mr. Fliverton 
The jack to jack the car upe 
(Gets jack himself) 


{mwISS MAY pute food upon spread which is on grasse 
“MR. FPLIVERTON gets under car and jacks it up) 


(MISS JUDGE ENTERS Le2e She is pushing baby 
carriage and reading a novel. She walks into 
right front mud guard which falls off. She turns 
carriage and walks off stage right without taking 
her eyes off her book which she is reading) 


(MR. FLIVERTON gets from under the car, locks the 
damaged mud-guard over and shakes his head disgusted) 


| Mre Fliverton 
(To Bitzel) 
Get her number. 


(MRS. FLIVERTON sees steam coming out of radiator 
and screams) 


Mrse Fliverton 
The car's on firel 
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Mre Fliverton 
It isn't on fire! That's steami We've been running 
too fast. 


(MRS. FLIVBRTON takes tire from rear carrier. 
EITZEL starts pumping pump which has whistle on 
each end of pump. BITZEL drops his hat) 


(MR. FLIVERTON tries to get tire from rim. BABY 
blows horn. The noise is deafening) 


Myr Fliverton 
(leocks at them all - kicks Hitzel and his pump 
away) 
(fo Mrs. Fliverton) 
fake that horn away from that kidl 
(He then tries again to get tire off) 


(MRS. FLIVERTON takes horn away from kid. BABY 
cries and jumps up and down in car) 


Mre Fliverton 
(Shoves her in seat) 
Do you think these springs are made of steel? 


(MRS. FLIVERTON gives Baby ice-cream cone in 
place of horn. BABY stops crying and in her 
endeavor to get a better hold on balloons drops 
ice-cream down in Mr. Fliverton's neck) 


(MR. FPLIVERTON gets up and the ice-cream goes down 
his back) 


Baby 
(Gries) 
I want my ice-cream! 


Mre@e Fliverton 
Where is it? 


Baby 
Pava has ite 
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Mrs. Fliverton 
Why don't you give the baby her ice cream? 


(DICK SNITCH ENTERS swinging his club) 


Baby Rose 
(Holds up bottle of booze) 
Oh, papa, look what I found? 


Fliverton 
(Snatches bettle from Baby) 
Got any air in that inner tube? 


(RITZBL jacks up car and removes wheel. Brings 
inner tube and tire to Mre VPliverton. The inner 
tube is a 40 X 8. and the shoe is 50 x 3d. The 
inner tube is inflated. MR. FLIVERTON proceeds to 
get tube into the shoe. Gar starts itself) 


Mre Fliverton 
Get in, everybody! Get inl! 


(ALL rush to get in car. FLIVERTON pulls jack 
from under it and car sinks with all the occupants. 
FLIVERTON and BABY ROSE falling to stage entangling, 
themselves in tires) 


CURTAIN. 
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Stenographic and Typewriting Offices 


é 71 BROADWAY | “s | TIMES BUILDING 
‘ TELEPHONE RECTOR 1133 
Notary Public at 42d STREET 
“Ot O and 
HEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE S preter 
ulte = 
jehrcho ae FE Tel. Bryant 6356-6357 





ourt Procecones | © | THEATRICAL WORK 


CONVENTIONS ‘ A SPECIALTY 
BANQUETS He 
REPORTED VERBATIM BY EXPERT ea LITERARY WORK 
LAW STENOGRAPHERS 
= SPECIFICATIONS 
WIDE CARRIAGE WORK L <On 
QUICK COPYING 


eae 
LEGAL AND’ TECHNICAL Dp MIMEOGRAPHING 
MULTIGRAPHING 


TRANSLATIONS 





NEW YORK CITY 
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The first version of the script presented here was Fields’ personal 
file copy, it is his own handwriting on the cover, which Fields had 
gifted to his longtime friend, author Gene Fowler. 

Thankfully, The Family Ford sketch is not a truly lost Fields 
performance — the script was revised and revisited for his Paramount 
Pictures film masterpiece, It’s A Gift (1934). 
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Special Limited Offer! 


Signed copies 


in the USA) 


$25 (postpai 


to mark@laffp1ix.com at paypal.com 


N | LE S Essanay Silent Film Museum 


where ALL OF THESE PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE 
FOR VIEWING ONLINE ON OUR WEBSITE 


reel 
: e Charlie Chaplin Days - 
n Isto ry Shoulder Arms, David Robinson Interview, making the Tramp 
e roncho Billy and Friends — Saving Brinton and Keystone Kops 
Broncho Billy and Friends — Saving Brint d Keystone K 
e New York Silent Film Studios — 
made Thanhouser, Edison and The Great Train Robbery 





e New York Silent Film Studios — Vitagraph and Biograph 
re ee eee |e Baby Peggy, 1902 Circus Parade, Halloween Fun and Fright 


Our museum 


and store are open 
saturdays / Sundays 12:00 — 4:00 pm 


e Circus, Part 2 — Limelight, The Circus, Eugene Chaplin interview 
e Cowboys - from Silents to Talkies, Texas Guinan 
e Circus Performers who became movie stars, 3-D Viewmasters 
e Nickelodeons, Singalong Slides, and Magic Lantern Slides 
e Reginald Denny & his manly pursuits: boxing, race cars and aviation 
Come visit the Edison Theater in beautiful 
downtown Niles, home of the 
Niles Essanay Silent Film Museum 
37417 Niles Blvd., Fremont, CA 94536 


e Al Christie and the Christie Company 

e Circus Parade overview : wagon by wagon 

e Remembering the 1906 San Francisco Earthquake and Fire 
Cable Cars 


. e Gone but Not Forgotten: Local Bay Area Filmmakers 
We hope to be screening 16mm and 35mm prints 


of classic silent films accompanied by live piano soon > (onfdillo Ciel Ges 


Tillie's Punctured Romance, Marie Dressler, « ANNUAL 


in the Edison Theater — please sign up to get our The Kid, First National Films Charlie eli 
e-newsreel” (emailed newsletter) and get informed! | | lé 
e Broncho Billy & Friends: Theatres to Uha ff h 
Theaters - From Nickelodeons to Palaces ays 


Questions? Call (510) 494-1411 or 
email pr@nilesfilmmuseum.org (preferred) 


e Assorted Actualities 


wee 


e My Comedian Can Beat Up Your Comedian “LIST WEEKEND 
' in JUNE 








e Tribute to the First Annual Silent Movie Day . 
°  2-reeler Movie Mysteries - two shorts from the Michael Aus collection 
e Remembering Diana Serra Cary; Three rare Mary Fuller shorts 

e Focus on the Hallroom Boys 

e Lux Theatre Radio Plays from the Larry Telles collection 

e Rick Prelinger & Lost Landscapes of SF 

e Circus Parade joins the LoC Film Registry & Focus on Walter Forde 


Become a member of the Niles Essanay Silent Film Museum and 
get discounts on all shows and get 10% off in our store for a whole 
year. 

Such a deal! Individual memberships start at 
S15 (Seniors / Students) and $25 (Adult / Senior Couple) 





The Great Stonetace? 


(Part Two) 


By John Bengtson 


[oe my prior Part One Comique article, much has been written 
about Buster Keaton’s deadpan onscreen persona, the comic who 
never smiled on camera. Yet to my great surprise, while sometimes subtle 
and often quite broadly, Buster smiles to a degree in every film he made 
working with his friend and mentor Roscoe Arbuckle! As Arbuckle author 
Steve Massa explains, it could be they were simply having a helluva good 
time, and it shows. 





Before we begin, let me stir the pot with a bit of controversy. I’ve long 
been troubled by Buster’s sullen 1921 wedding photos with Natalie 
Talmadge. I understand, it’s great publicity, you’ve got to maintain your 
persona, etc., but the public would have “forgiven” Buster for daring to 
break character and smile at his own wedding. It seems disrespectful 
to see him acting this way in real life on such a momentous day, 
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especially after cataloging his dozens of easy smiles with Roscoe. Other 
historians, such as Polly Rose and Lea Stans, have a more nuanced 
take — as huge stars, the Talmadges were bigger publicity players than 
Buster, and they must have knowingly gone along with (encouraged?) 
the non-smiling photos. 

Polly explains the wedding had the air of a family brand building 
event. For context, Buster’s new contract with First National had just 
been negotiated while he was in New York, before the wedding. Polly 
wonders if the decision not to smile was as much that of press agent 
Harry Brand or Joe Schenck than of Buster. Polly reminded me how 
the Keatons were media savvy too — Buster grew up the subject of Joe 
Keaton’s “Keep Your Eye on the Kid” nationwide publicity campaign. 
Polly also found an account of a newsreel shot at the wedding, depicting 
scenes of sister-in-law stars Norma and Constance Talmadge giving 
advice to the newlyweds, and describing Natalie as wearing a pale 
eray dress so it would register as white on the orthochromatic motion 
picture film stock. Was any detail left to chance? 

Lea concurs, explaining the photos were widely distributed through 
fan magazines and newspapers at the time, publicizing the Talmadges 
as much as if not more so than Buster. Given Norma and Constance 
(and Natalie by association) were very much the bigger stars, wielding 
a much bigger influence on the publicity agenda, perhaps I’ve been too 
hard on Buster all these years. 


Few things in life are absolute, so before we begin, here are two 
wedding images, capturing the same moment from different vantage 
points, where Buster displays a hint of a smile. What do you think? 





A Country Hero (1917) 

Luckily for us, Buster’s silent film career is nearly intact, with A 
Country Hero the lone movie still seemingly lost today. While not a 
high-resolution image, here Buster mockingly laughs at Al St. John’s 
misfortune, as he was prone to do onscreen throughout these early 
films. 
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The Bell Boy (1918) 


Buster smiles with glee at Rasputin the Mystic’s wild appearance. 
Note: IMDb trivia reports this as one of the few films in which Keaton 
smiles (!) 





©John Bengtson, 2022 





Moonshine (1918) 


After revenue agents Roscoe and Buster prevail 
over a comic gang of bootleggers, the movie closes 
with Buster happily set to wed the head bootlegger’s 
daughter Alice Lake. Buster smiles both onscreen, 
with this pre-wedding wave farewell, and for this 
famous publicity still. 
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Good Night Nurse (1918) 


An absolute highlight of Buster’s entire non-deadpan career is this 
hysterical scene where Buster, a physician utterly gob smacked by nurse 
Roscoe’s seemingly feminine charms, flirts shamelessly with the new 
nurse on the hospital ward. Think of the fun Roscoe and Buster must 
have had filming this scene. 
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The Cook (1918) 


During waiter Buster is in fine form, laughing both at a customer’s 
choice of meal order, and once again characteristically laughing at the 
misfortunes of others. 





Back Stage (1919) 


Admittedly this is a close call, but in different versions of the film 
you can argue Buster flashes a glimmer of a smile, at least equal to, 
if not exceeding, his rare wedding photo smile. Regardless, his raised 
eyebrows and curved upper lip do not objectively suggest a frozen-faced 
man of stone. 
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The Hayseed (1919) 


During the film Buster cries 
very non-understated tears 
over a cut onion, and gives 
a magician a smiling over- 
the-shoulder smirk. And this 
publicity shot yet again shows 
Buster happily smiling away. 


The Garage (1920) 


For good measure, Buster 
concludes the  non-stoneface 
portion of his career by once again 
laughing dismissively at other 
people’s misfortune, and reacting 
to calamity, such as being bit in 
the bum by Luke the dog, with 
less than understated subtlety 
and nuance. 
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Bonus - The Cameraman (1928) 


For good measure, when Buster is jostled unexpectedly by a crowd of other cameramen 
at the opening of The Cameraman, he couldn’t suppress this spontaneous laugh. It’s just 
the quickest flash, then gone, but for a moment he is smiling again onscreen, perhaps for 
the first time in nine years. Is this a good omen for the film’s success? A sad marker for the 
beginning of the end of his feature film star career? 





It makes a great headline, great clickbait, to say 
Buster smiled during EVERY film he made with 
Roscoe Arbuckle. But to my eye that’s exactly what 
he did. You may react differently to that one close- 
call scene from Back Stage, and perhaps it’s a matter 
of semantics, but even then, his face seems happy 
and not emotionless. 

The real unanswered question is why? Why did 
Buster smile during every film? Was he following 
orders from Roscoe? Was he finding his way, or 
deliberately taking a break from Joe Keaton’s strict 
onstage rules? Or, being young and free, and on 
his own for the first time in his life, was he simply 
having too much fun? 

We may never know. But as Keaton fans we 
can share all of Buster’s onscreen smiles thanks 
to the wonderful Blu-ray clarity and easy access 
to essentially his complete collaborative work 
with Roscoe, something seemingly unattainable a 
generation ago. 
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WE ARE ALL BUT FLEETING KEEPERS 





AND PROTECTORS OF OUR 
DAWN OF CINEMA ARTIFACTS 
AND HISTORY. 


since the 1600's hundreds and thousands of 
optical toys, amusements and devices of 
perspective, motion, and illusion with names like 
Thaumatrope, Magic lanterns, Zoetrope, Prax- 
inoscope and Zoopraxiscope have been part of 
our history and culture. Most have vanished to _ 
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be no more........ Help preserve this legacy. LOAN 
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COPY AND PASTE THIS LINK TO BECOME A KEEPER OF THE FLAME 


https://app.mobilecause.com/form/INmIpA?vid=o/rmr 





| he [Dawn of C inema Collection 


To learn more about visits, research opportunities and support for 
the DAWN OF CINEMA COLLECTION 
Direct inquiries and comments to: info@nimscenter.com 


Roger Benischek, Currator / Executive Director: 
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Introduction 

With the recent release of Messrs. David Glass and 
David Wyatt’s collection of Lupino Lane shorts, I felt that 
it was high time to revise an article I originally wrote for 
the October 1996 issue of Classic Images magazine. 

That article was based mostly on viewings of films that 
were in my own private collection, and in the intervening 
years, | have seen many more of Lane’s films, both in 
additions to my own vaults and films from other sources. 
So here, for Comique is my newly revised article on Lupino 
Lane that will someday appear in Volume Two of my Past 
Humor, Present Laughter trilogy: 


n The Silent Clowns, Walter Kerr’s classic 

book on silent comedy, there is a chapter 
entitled “Some Imperfect Fools” devoted 
to several comics Kerr felt had potential 
for greatness but never quite transcended 
their slapstick origins to rise to a Chaplin 
or Keaton. In this category, Kerr lists Larry 
Semon, Lloyd Hamilton, and Lupino Lane. 
Of Lane, Kerr’s main complaint seems 
to be that Lane never escaped his music 
hall origins, failing to create a completely 


integrated and believable character. 

“Chaplin, bred on the same ground,” Kerr writes, 
“escaped early; Lane seems to have stayed long 
enough to become rigidly fixed in its intricate 
patterns of stunting. No clown in the world knows 
better than a British Music Hall clown how to trap 
his foot in a bucket or engage himself disastrously 
with a passing ladder, and Lane, in all probability, 
really preferred the music hall stage to the screen.” 

Kerr’s opinion is dead on the mark, and yet, one has 
to ask oneself what’s wrong with being a music hall 
comedian, even a music hall comedian in pictures? 
Though, in comparison to his contemporaries, 
Lupino Lane may seem something of a throwback, 
at this late stage of the game that difference seems 
to matter very little. Since the 1975 publication of 
The Silent Clowns, many more examples of Lupino 
Lane’s work have come to light, revealing what to 
some had been a criticism now seems to be a definite 
plus; the recreation and preservation of what is now 
a long gone form of entertainment. Kerr was right, 
Lane did prefer the stage to the silver screen, his 
ereatest successes were there, but he did manage to 
pause long enough between engagements to record 
for us later generations a few prime examples of 
what art form and tradition was like. 


% 





Lupino Lane 


Lupino Lane was steeped in 
the tradition of the British Music 
Hall more than any performer 
you can name, and perhaps more 
than was for his own good. In his 
1945 book How to be a Comedian, 
he actually diagrams his various 
falls and tumbles for the curious 
amateur. (It’s painful to imagine 
hordes of British school children 
suffering various spinal injuries 
practicing the “Spin On Head” or 


Oui. 


the “Twist Around The Neck” fall. 
Kids don’t try this at home.) By 
the book he may have been, but 
at least it was a spectacular book; 
next to Buster Keaton, Lane was 
the finest acrobatic comedian 
in the history of film. Short and 
compact, Lane had a control of 
his 5’3” body that was amazing, 
yet like many of Keaton’s falls 
which were designed to look 
painful to the point of masochism, 
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Lane appeared to be made out 
of rubber. And in almost every 
film appearance he trotted them 
out, they were a signature for 
him, the audience enjoyed and 
expected it. Lane always plays 
for the audience, which may be 
part of the reason historians 
have trouble warming to him. 
In the usual scholars’ tendency 
to view these films in solitary 
sittings, something is defiantly 
lost, run Lupino Lane for a group 
and his performance finds its 
proper place, like any music hall 
turn. No darker musings on the 
nature of life, Lane means only to 
entertain, and who can fault him 
for that? 

It is very easy indeed to trace 
much of the lineage if silent film 
comedy to one major source: the 
stage. With very few exceptions, 
Harold Lloyd comes to mind, 
nearly all the important, and 
not so important silent clowns 
come to film via vaudeville or the 
English Music Hall. The English 
seemed to influence _ silent 





comedy’s style more than any other country. Comic 
pantomime is an old tradition in British Theater, 
and its pretenses seemed well suited to the medium 
of film. The list of comic performers who emigrated 
to the US from the UK is impressive: Chaplin, of 
course, Stan Laurel, Billy Bevan, Clyde Cook. 
Billy Ritchie, James Finlayson, Billy Reeves, Liege 
Conley, Snub Pollard, Billy Anderson, Jack Ackroyd. 
Lupino Lane was one of the most famous members 
of the British colony to make the transition from 
stage to screen. He was a member of one of the 
oldest and most renowned British theatrical 
families; the Lupinos. Originally Italian in decent, 
the Lupinos had begun as a troupe of “hereditary 
puppeteers” who had emigrated to Great Britain 
in the seventeenth century. Forsaking puppets 
for dance and the theater, several generations of 
Lupinos had entertained English audiences before 
Henry Charles Lupino sired his two sons, Henry 
George and Wallace Lupino. Henry George had been 
a dancer-comic his entire life, and he brought up his 
sons to carry on the Lupino’s hereditary tradition. 

The Lupino Family traditions were not completely 
“hereditary.” Some of young Henry George’s abilities 
were acquired, his famous elasticity was apparently 
developed while he was still an infant, when his 
parents would pull his legs far and apart so his 
ligaments would stretch and pop, thus causing 
Henry George’s ability to do quick splits and bring 
himself back up to a standing position. Just like 
Buster Keaton, Henry George learned his tumbling 
and acrobatic skills from a very early age. Henry 
George’s mother was a member of the Lane family, 
another famous British stage name, and young 
Henry George soon found his name legally changed 
to Lupino Lane in order to keep that theatrical 
family flourishing as well. Mother Lupino wanted 
to please her aunt, the theatrical proprietor and 
actress Sara Lane, who had no children and wanted 
the Lane name to continue, and thus with the 
implied promise of a legacy to go with it, Henry 
George Lupino legally changed his name to Lupino 
Lane. Unfortunately, the implied legacy was no 
more than that, so at least the Lupino in Lupino 
Lane kept Henry George tied to his true family 
reputation and traditions. 

Young Lupino made his debut at the age of three in 
a pantomime benefit for music hall star Vesta Tilley 
at the Prince Of Wales Theater in Birmingham. His 
first professional appearance was at the age of seven 
in the pantomime Little Red Riding Hood at the 
Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool in 1907. Soon after, 
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he was touring with fourteen 
other family members billed as 
“The Famous Lupinos.” After 
years of apprenticeship, touring 
all over Europe, Lane achieved 
stardom in British Music Hall 
comedy, starring in revues like 
Watch Your Step (1915), Follow 
The Crowd and We’re All In It 
(both 1916), Extra Special and 
What A Catch (both 1917). 

Lane’s film career began 
nearly the same time. His first 
known appearances were in 1915 
in a series of one-reel comedies 
produced by John Bull for Davison 
Film Sales. Produced in London 
during the day while the young 
Lane was starring on the stage in 
the evenings, the comedies feature 
the comic as a character named 
“Little Nip”, a nickname he would 
use on screen most of his life. 
Lane’s first confirmed release was 
His Cooling Courtship (released 
September, 1915), and Lane made 
a handful of films for Davidson 
on an uneven basis (with uneven 
lengths, the films ran anywhere 
from one to three reels) over the 
next year, sometimes appearing 
with his wife Violet Blythe whom 
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he married in 1917 and remained married to for the 
rest of his life. 

In 1916, Lane moved to Homeland—Globe to 
make pictures. The first one, The Dummy (released 
December, 1916) survives in an incomplete state. 
The ending appears to be missing, and it is not 
particularly inspired. The first half has Lupino 
pitted against a rival for the hand of his girl, who 
has decided she will marry the winner of a footrace, 
however, the footrace concept soon appears to be 
abandoned in favor of hijinks being performed at a 
local swimming pool. When that idea has exhausted 
itself, two men show up with a fake machine that 
reads “While you wait, we make you beautiful” on 
its front, which they operate while hiding inside 
and clearing the various customers of any potential 
valuables they have concealed on their persons. 
After a few unfortunate women fall victim, Nipper 
gets involved and reveals the charlatans which 
leads to a fight and a chase featuring the Homeland 
equivalent of the Keystone Kops, a rather surreal 
group which includes a three-headed policeman and 
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a dwarf. It’s rather unfocused, 
but Lane does get in some 
somersaults and splits, though 
they are not particularly attached 
to any subplot or gag. 

The Homeland comedies 
appeared sporadically over the 
next year, as Lane found time 
before, between, during or after 
stage shows to make them. In 
1918, they morphed into “The 
Blunders of Mr. Butterbun’ series, 
several bizarre fantasy-like films 
that feature special effects using 
distorted mirrors. Though Lane 
was having some _ success in 
British films, the stage was his 
first love. In 1919 he appeared as 
“Coucourli” in the West End hit 
Afgar, which crossed the waters 
to Broadway in 1920 to become a 
hit at the Century Theater. It was 
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here that American Audiences 
were first introduced to Lane’s 
acrobatic antics, and they were 
enthralled. Returning to London 
to star as “Pekoe” in a production 
of Aladdin, Lane received an 
offer from William Fox to star in 
a series of two-reelers. Arriving in 
Hollywood in the spring of 1922, 
Lane made his first Fox comedy 
The Broker in March of that year. 
Reviews were tepid, and Lane 
appeared in only three more Fox 
comedies that year, all of which 
appear to be lost, so it is hard to 
judge their quality. 

Apparently, William Fox had 
enough faith in Lane to put him 
into a feature film. A Friendly 
Husband was released January 
Ist, 1923, in five reels directed by 
comedy veteran Jack Blystone, 
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who had helmed the other Lane Fox shorts. This 
feature survives, and it feels like little more than 
an expanded two-reeler. Lane and his wife (Alberta 
Vaughn) are invaded by a herd of in-laws as they 
are about to embark on a vacation. The rest of the 
film features the travails of the traveling Lane 
Clan, giving Lane plenty of space to perform his 
acrobatics. Though reviews of A Friendly Husband 
were friendly enough, the lukewarm box office 
reception was enough to keep Fox from producing 
a follow-up, and Lane returned to Broadway as 
co-star of The Ziegfeld Follies of 1924 where he 
headlined with Will Rogers, also returning to the 
stage after wearing out his Hollywood welcome, and 
Ann Pennington. 

Lane’s next film assignment was an interesting 
one. D. W. Griffith cast him as the much-needed comic 
relief in the interesting, but rather bleak Jsn’t Life 
Wonderful? (released December Ist, 1924, a perfect 
holiday film). He played Rudolph, an indigent music 
hall performer taken in by Carol Dempster and her 
starving family, and he does what he can to liven up 
the proceedings. Though Isn’t Life Wonderful? can 
lay claim to being the last Griffith classic, it was not 
a success at the time and did little to further Lane’s 
film career. 

What did further Lane’s film career was an offer 
from Educational Pictures the following year to 
star in another series of two-reeler comedies made 
in Hollywood by Educational’s number one comedy 
producer, Jack White. Lane starred in six shorts a 
season, and these shorts were an immediate hit, 
finally showcasing Lane to his best advantage. The 
series lasted four years, until the coming of the 
talkies, and was by and large unavailable for many 
years. Recently they have begun to re-emerge and 
show just how well Lupino Lane transferred his 
stage charisma to film. Just as Abbott and Costello 
later distilled and preserved the best of burlesque 
in their own work, Lupino Lane brought American 
audiences a taste of the British flavor of music hall. 

In an attempt to create a comic persona for 
himself, Lupino dressed himself as “Lord Lane,” 
a dandified character that basically dressed in 
Charlie McCarthy’s suit, top hat, and monocle. 
This character would appear with slight variations 
through the first season of Educational shorts, then 
would be jettisoned as Lane got more interested in 
parodying specific periods or genres. 

Lane’s first Educational Comedy was Maid in 
Morocco (October 11th, 1925), a fast-paced, excellent 
start to the series. Lane plays a milquetoast, 





honeymooning with his bride 
(played by Lane’s real-life wife, 
Violet Blythe) in Arabian Night 
land when Violet catches the 
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eye of the evil Swami, played 
here as most of the villains in 
Lane’s Educational Comedies by 
his brother Wallace Lupino. The 
Swami kidnaps Violet with hopes 
of expending his harem, and 
Lupino must rescue her. Doing 
this allows Maid in Morocco 
to showcase lLane’s_ greatest 
acrobatic feats, including his 
ability to run up and around the 
inside of a giant archway, defying 
gravity without the aid of wires. 
At one point, Lane has to don 
harem garb and dance for the 
swami him/herself. As his dance 
becomes more eccentric, with flips 
and somersaults, the Swami gets 
suspicious, and a gigantic fast- 
paced chase ensues. Educational 
spent a decent budget on Lane’s 
first release, as a large number 
of extras chase Lane through a 
reasonably impressive Morocco 
backdrop. Charles Lamont 
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directed Maid in Morocco. 

Lane’s next collaborator behind the megaphone 
would be none other than Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle, 
under his post-scandal nom de plume William 
Goodrich. The Fighting Dude (December 6th, 
1925) highlights Arbuckle’s underrated talents 





The Fighting Dude (1925) Director William Goodrich poses with cast, crew 


and visitors. 


as a director as he brings added 
dimensions to Lane’s abilities 
with a defter visual style and a 
tightly constructed story. Lane 
plays a rich weakling who is in 
danger of losing his sweetheart to 
an athletic playboy (again Wallace 
Lupino). In their first conflict at a 
cocktail party, Arbuckle stages the 
scene cleverly, holding the camera 
on an archway. Lane beckons 
Wallace into the anteroom for 
fisticuffs. Wallace calmly removes 
his ring, hands it to the butler, 
smoothes his hair, and exits. The 
camera holds a few beats, then 
Wallace re-emerges unruffled and 
retrieves the ring. Fight finished. 

Undaunted, Lane goes into 
vigorous and disastrous training, 
challenging Wallace to a rematch. 
The fight turns into an all-out 
acrobatic boxing fest which 
Arbuckle wisely films from an 
overhead angle. This time things 
are more evenly matched, but 
as the two knock each other 
senseless, Wallace manages to 
remain on his feet and win the 
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match and the girl. 

Still undaunted, Lupino later 
confronts them on the golf course, 
and knocks out Wallace when the 
mistreats the girl. As they both 
struggle on the green, they spy 
two other golfers also fighting 
over their girl, and quickly, 
though semiconsciously, learn 
the error of their ways. 

Norman Taurog, who was one 
of Educational’s staff directors at 
this time helming both Mermaid 
and Lloyd Hamilton comedies, 
also directed several of Lane’s 
shorts at this time. Movieland 
(released November 28, 1926) 
was Taurog’s first with Lane, 
who plays Lester Limberleg 
(appropriate name), a rich but 
clueless fanboy in love with movie 
actress Kathryn McGuire who 
decides to visit her at the movie 
company in which she works. 
However, security appears to be 
good at the studio because when 
Lester bravely strides through 
the gates, we soon see him flying 
over the wall back into the street, 
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His Private Life (1926) That William Goodrich guy poses again with cast and 
crew. 


just missing the mattress he has placed there to cushion his landings. 

Yet Lester, like any good stalker, never says die and is determined 
to get in to see his screen crush, and finally succeeds, giving us a nice 
look at the Educational Lot in which he proceeds to wreak havoc. 
First, he finds himself trapped in a rotating bedroom set, but he does 
not think of doing a Fred Astaire-Royal Wedding sort of number, he 
just tumbles from floor to wall to ceiling to wall to floor again. 

Escaping from there, Lester manages to get involved in comedy car 
bombings, and a runaway motorcycle that manages to demolish Lloyd 
Hamilton’s car, to the dismay of Lloyd Hamilton. Wallace Lupino gets 
two parts, one as Lester’s Butler and one as a studio propman who is 
dismantling movie dummies, one of which is Lupino Lane pretending 
to be one in a similar fashion to Toto in his Rolin Comedy The Movie 
Dummy (1917). 

Working again with Roscoe Arbuckle for Fool’s Luck (released 
March 21, 1926), Lane had some good gags as he plays Percy, a spoiled 
rich young fellow who has suddenly been cut off from the family funds 
and forced to leave his apartment. He and his Butler (George Davis) 
and a moving man (Mark Hamilton) get all of his furniture out of his 
high-story penthouse, including a grand piano suspended high out the 
window by a rope and pulley, which Lane sits upon while the moving 
man and a policeman try to cut the rope loose from the street-level fire 
hydrant it is tied to. Following some high and dizzy bits, filmed on the 
same false building set-up used by Lloyd Hamilton in Careful Please 
(1926), Lane and piano land atop the moving truck full of furniture 
and they drive away. 

While going down a mountain road, Butler and the moving man 
manage to get tossed out of the truck cab, leaving the vehicle to veer 
down the twisting hill driverless, as Lupino sits obliviously above. 
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Making it “safely” to the train tracks at the bottom, 
Director Arbuckle borrows the climax to his old 
friend Buster Keaton’s One Week (1920), bait and 
switching one train missing the truck going one 
way, then the next train obliterating the truck going 
the other way. 

Lane would work again for Arbuckle on His 
Private Life (May 16th, 1926), a more standard 
military comedy in which rich fop Lupino (a role he 
frequently played in the early Educational shorts) 
is drafted into army servitude under his former 
butler (George Davis). 

Lane’s other directors at the time included Jesse 
Robbins, a former top comedy director for Vitagraph, 
who helmed the clever Time Flies (February 7th, 
1926), somewhat of a variation of Harold Lloyd’s 
Grandma’s Boy (1922), with Lane playing three 
generations of himself; grandfather, father, and 
son. When Grandpa Lupino saves Wallace Lupino 
in a duel, Wallace Lupino gives Grandpa Lupino a 
gold watch to bring him good luck. Grandpa passes 
the watch to son Lupino who has no luck from it 
whatsoever, before passing it on to grandson Lupino. 
Grandson moves to the big city where he proceeds to 
starve, but at least the watch manages to bring him 
some good luck when it is discovered that the bearer 
of it will inherit a large fortune. Unfortunately, Lane 
must first escape from a bogus count and countess 
who have taken him in to steal the watch and claim 
the fortune themselves. 

The “Lord Lane” character is probably worked 
to its epoch in Howdy Duke (released January 
16, 1927) in which Lupino plays both the Duke 
of Worcestershire (or Duke Algy Horseradish de 
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Howdy Duke (1926) L to R: Frona Hale, Charles meakin, 
Wallace Lupino, Lupino Lane, Kathryn McGuire. 
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Ketchup of Worcestershire as he is introduced at 
a party) and a poor newsboy hired by jealous rival 
Wallace Lupino to impersonate the Duke in a plot 
set-up later re-used by Charley Chase in A One- 
Mama Man (1927) and countless other comedians 
and comedies. Unfortunately, the real Duke also 
arrives at the do, and both Duke Genuine and Duke 
Faux try to woo lovely Kathryn McGuire as the 
party commences. Lupino is under the jaundiced eye 
of Detective Glen Cavender (title-introduced as “A 
Detective who couldn't detect that he couldn’t detect 
anything”), and the usual mix-up between Dukes 
real and false end up dunking Detective Cavender 
in the swimming pool, and Lane and brother Wallace 
engaging in some precision fisticuffs. 

Kathryn McGuire had been Buster Keaton’s 
leading lady in both Sherlock Jr. and The Navigator 
in 1924, and she would be a lovely and winsome 
leading lady in several of Lupino Lane’s comedies, 
even if she emphasizes Lane’s slight stature. With 
Buster, Kathryn was pretty well matched height- 
wise, but she towers over Lane, especially in heels. 

Lupino Lane had completed his first season 
of Educational Comedies by the end of 1925 and 
returned to England and the stage to star as Ko-Ko 
in The Mikado at the New Oxford in January 1926. 
In June, he appeared as George Medway in Turned 
Up at the Strand, London. 

Lane’s first season for Educational had been 
quite successful, both critically and financially, and 
he returned to America in the fall of 1926 to begin 
the second season. Brother Wallace returned with 
him, continuing to play Lane’s foil. It is fascinating 
to watch the clockwork-like by-play between the 
two on screen. Their moves have a hereditary 
affinity that comes from years of working together. 
Wallace Lupino quickly became quite busy on the 
Educational lot. When he wasn’t supporting his 
brother, he found himself starring in Educational’s 
Cameo Comedies, or appearing in support of other 
comics on the lot. He has a very funny role as a 
frustrated train conductor terrorized by Malcolm 
“Big Boy” Sabiston in the two-reeler No Fare (1928). 

In Naughty Boy (released April 17, 1927), Lane’s 
Father (Robert Graves) has been wooing widow 
Blanche Payson and lying that he is too young to 
have a grown son, thus forcing Lupino to don Little 
Lord Fauntleroy-wear when meeting his potential 
stepmom. This becomes more complicated when 
he arrives at the engagement party only to find 
Kathryn McGuire, his new crush recently minted in 
an elevator meet misunderstood to be compromising 
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by Wallace Lupino (yet another 
jealous. suitor). This makes 
the Fauntleroy disguise handy 
for Lane to disrupt Wallace’s 
attempted courtings without 
getting an immediate beating, 
but finally Wallace has had 
enough both of Lane’s abuse and 
Kathryn’s refusal of his marriage 
proposals, so in desperation, 
Wallace kidnaps Kathryn. 

Lane follows Wallace’s 
speeding car on a bicycle, which 
is hit and destroyed by a truck, 
forcing Lane to first follow while 
riding on bent wheels, then when 


they fall apart, he continues the 
chase by replacing them with 
anything around: a wheel made 
of shoes, barrels, and finally, 
regular car tires. He finally rides 
in front of Wallace’s car, and in a 
beautifully set-up head-on shot, 
transfers from the bike to the car, 
saving Kathryn from Wallace’s 
clutches as she de-Fauntleroys 
him for the final clinch. 

Drama Deluxe (released 
February 20, 1927) has high- 
class hobo J. Coddington Fish 
(Lane) freight-training it into 
Squawksville where he gets a 
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Be My King (1928) one for the pot. 
job as Utility Man for brother 
Wallace’s fly-by-night theatrical 
troupe. This allows Lane to do his 
own variation on the standard 
music hall paste and postering 
routine, with a few new Lupino 
touches added, including his 
perching and balancing on the 
edges of paste bucket, then his 
unknowingly ascending a step- 
ladder holding a pasted poster in 
front of him to apply to a billboard 
that has suddenly been removed 
to reveal his laddering on the edge 
of the legendary Pacific Palisades 
cliff that he cannot see in front 
of him. Plenty of theatrical gags 
here as Lane saves leading lady 
Kathryn McGuire from Wallace’s 
unwanted attentions, even 
donning drag to take her place in 
a dance duet with Wally, giving 
the brothers a further acrobatic 
abuse bit. 

Wallace Lupino proved himself 
as interesting a comedian as his 
older sibling, and as the Lupino 
Lane’ series progressed, he 
found himself from time to time 
playing not a heavy or superior, 
but a team mate. The brothers 





Lupino are at their best in Hello 
Sailor (December 25th, 1927) in 
which they play two Navy Blues 
on shore leave off to visit a girl 
they mistakenly believe they are 
rivals for. (She is actually twins. ) 
Beginning with some lovely by- 
play as they get off the boat, then 
on to the top of a double decker 
bus, they finally arrive at the 
girls’ house and systematically 
destroy the gal’s furniture and 
each other. (One would have more 
sympathy for the woman except 
that they perpetrate the ruse, 
sending the wrong girl to the 
wrong man to refuse his proposal 
of marriage.) Hello Sailor makes 
one wish the Brothers Lupino had 
worked more closely more often, 
though they would repeat the 
sailor characters in later films, 
including Be My King (December 
7th, 1928) and the British feature 
Trust The Navy (December, 1935). 

Hello Sailor was_ directed 
by Mark Sandrich, then in his 
apprenticeship doing two-reel 
comedies. Sandrich and Lane 
apparently clicked, for their other 
outing together is the delightful 
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Sword Points (February 12th, 1928), one of Lupino 
Lane’s finest shorts. A fast-paced spoof on Douglas 
Fairbanks’ The Three Musketeers (1921), Lupino 
plays a waiter at a tavern where the evil Viscount 
(Wallace Lupino — who else?) is plotting against 
the king. Lane shows off some talent with a sword 
himself, lancing six mugs off their handles, laying 
them beneath six wine bottles lobbing off the corks, 
filling all six mugs simultaneously. In an extended 
solo bit set in the tavern’s wine cellar, Lane gets 
himself stuck in various mugs, barrels, and bottles, 
managing to open all the wine casks and flooding 
the cellar. This at least solves his serving problems, 
allowing him to immerse himself and mugs in the 
vino flood then returning upstairs soaked in wine 
and mugs filled. 

Lane then foils the Viscount’s attempts to thwart 
the king’s messenger by discovering that the tavern 
is filled with secret hiding places and trap doors. 
The climax of Sword Points is filled with hijinks as 
Lane bounces out of various places chased by the 
Viscount’s henchmen. Finally locking swords with 
the Viscount himself, Lane does not lose sight of 
chivalry. When Viscount breaks the tip off his sword, 
Lane breaks the tip off his sword. This continues 
until they are dueling with hilts. Sword Points 
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proves that what Lupino Lane lacked in depth of 
character, he made up with action and a talent for 
nearly geometric movement. The two-reeler moves 
from frame one and the visual patterns Lane and 
Sandrich create keep us fascinated. 
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Fandango (released May 6, 
1928) introduces Anita Garvin, 
who had been working at Al 
Christie and Educational since 
1924 but of recent had been 
primarily a Hal Roach employee. 
She brings her patented 
Amazonian imposing stature to 
Lupino Lane’s Spanish-gaucho 
spoof. Touting high-heels and a 
foot-high headdress, she truly 
towers over Lane as the fiery 
senorita he first tries to woo 
balcony-side, only to have her 
lustily drag and haul him back 
to her boudoir. Later on in the 
bar, she terrorizes all the male 
patrons with her injurious tango- 
ing, and so it is up to Lane to join 
her in their take on the Valentino- 
style, peppered with leg splits 
and Anita twirling, spinning, 
leg-breaking, leg-flopping, leg- 
resetting, and finally hurling 
Lane about the dance floor and 
premises (she leads). 

Monty of the Mounted (July 
24th, 1927) is a classic Royal 
Canadian Mounted spoof. Lane is 
the rookie Mountie, now the only 
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one left that brother Wallace can 
send out after the villainous Black 
Pete (also Wallace!), who happens 
to be the sergeant’s half-brother. 

Monty sets out after Black 
Pete, only after having great 
problems with the horse (actually 
an excellent mechanical dummy 
that seems to have inherited 
the Lupino collapsible legs.). He 
finally does make it to the tavern 
where Black Pete and his gang 
are holding out. They engage 
in a silly brawl which allows 
Lane to get his scissors-legs and 
backflips in, and amid the chaos, 
also inserts an excellent version 
of the old music hall chestnut in 
which Monty slips on his overcoat 
with one of the bandits inside it. 
Monty pulls out a cigarette, the 
crook lights it for him. Gradually 
Lane suspects something is amiss 
as the suspicious left hand moves 
out of control, poking him in the 
ears and eyes. 

At this point, Sergeant 
Wallace shows up dressed as 
Black Pete for no better reason 
than to complicate things. Of 
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course Monty confuses them, continually beating up the Sergeant by 
mistake. Finally, Monty ropes Black Pete’s foot and drags him outside, 
banging him into a tree, then running around it and him with the 
rope. Spoofing was quickly becoming Lane’s specialty, and Monty of 
the Mounted was one of his best as well. 

In mid-1928, Lupino Lane took over the direction of the Educational 
shorts. Using the pseudonym Henry W. George, Lane gave even more 
of a music hall quality to these films than before. One of the first and 
best of his self-directed films was Roaming Romeo, known today by its 
English release title Bending Hur (released July 29th, 1928), a great 
spoof on Col. Lew Wallace’s religious blockbuster that opens with 
Lane’s version of the Roman Slave ship scene. Lupino and Wallace are 
two slaves, chained to the oars of the mighty ship. Lupino, however, 
has broken his oar in half so that it barely sticks out of the ship. 
Nowhere near the water, it makes for easy rowing. Finally, having 
enough, Lane breaks his oar over their guard’s head, and they make 
their escape. Swimming to shore, they steal the clothes of gladiators 
and head for the Emperor’s Palace. Upon their arrival they discover, 
much to their chagrin, that being a gladiator means you have to fight 
other gladiators. Together, they go through many motions to keep to 
the rear of the gladiator line until Lane is forced to fight a Giant. Here 
comes the usual scissors legs and sliding splits, until Lane dumps 
the Giant in a pool of water. The Giant emerges as a dwarf, having 
shrunken in the wash. 

Proclaimed the victor, Lane is awarded the luscious Anita Garvin, 
decked out in a blonde wig in her second role with Lane. As usual, she 
proves more formidable than the Giant. She also turns out to be the 
Emperor's girlfriend. Escaping the angry Emperor, Wally and Lupino 
accidentally crumble a pair of statues and immediately take their 
places, freezing in various silly poses each time the guards look at 
them. Finally, free of the Caesar’s clutches, they return to the beach, 
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deciding a slave’s life ain’t so bad after all. Roaming 
Romeo really showcases the clockwork teamwork 
of the brothers and is probably Lupino Lane’s best- 
remembered comedy. 

Fisticuffs (released October 28, 1928) is a fun 
short set in the mid-1800’s where the Village 
Blacksmith’s assistant Jerry (Wallace Lupino) is 
going to fight Bully Bill (Wallace Lupino again) in 
a boxing match he must win due to the Blacksmith 
betting the shop on him. Jerry’s apprentice (Lupino 
Lane) dresses in drag and visits Bully Bill in hope 
of sabotage but finds himself too busy trying to keep 
his dress on during Bill’s endless advances until he 
is discovered and gets to do more popping in and out 
of doors action with Billy’s crew. 

Then suddenly, Jerry is kidnapped and does not 
appear for the bout (obviously, it was going to be a 
bit complicated making Wallace fight himself) and 
Lane has to substitute, which gives us a wonderful 
second reel boxing match stocked with great gags 
and stunts like Lane somersaulting over and under 
Bully Bill, as well as a few borrowed Chaplin moves 
from The Champion and The Cure, possibly thanks 
to Chaplin collaborator Albert Austin being in 
Lane’s corner for the fight. The debacle spills over 
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Only Me (1929) Only Him: some of Lupino Lane’s various 
make-ups and characters. 





into the onlookers, who all end up 
in the ring duking it out, leaving 
both Lupinos to knock out all 
comers into unconsciousness. 

Lane was showcasing nobody 
but himself in the comedy Only 
Me (January 20th, 1929). This 
two-reeler was a remake of Fred 
Karno’s A Night in an English 
Music Hall, territory already 
covered by Chaplin in A Night 
in the Show (1915) and Keaton 
in The Playhouse (1921). Using a 
split screen and Wallace Lupino 
as an occasional double, Lane 
essays all 24 roles in the film, 
from the drunk who goes to the 
theater, to the audience, and all 
the acts, even the baby in the 
melodrama. 

Summer Saps (released March 
17, 1929) has the feel of what 
used to be called a “bottle” episode 
of a series in production, i.e.: an 
episode designed to save budget 
by shooting mainly on one easy 
or already standing set to save 
money, usually making up for an 
overage on a previous episode. 
At least Lane is making a joke 
of the claustrophobic setting in 
the story of a family off for their 
vacation at the beach only to be 
stuck with two weeks of rain. 

Trapped in their beachside 
apartment, Lupino, his’ wife 
(Sybil Grove), and two obnoxious 
kids are tortured and torture 
each other by being kept inside, 
and also get some outside help 
by someone living in the flat 
next door banging endlessly on 
the piano. Wallace Lupino plays 
another annoyed neighbor who 
engages in some lovely clockwork- 
time tit-for-tattery with Lane 
and Grove, the latter also having 
some nice byplay with Lane who 
continually pulls her sweater over 
her head to shut her up, or pulls 
same sweater over the head of 
whichever brat is close enough at 
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the time to cease their bellowing. 
Add Blanche Payson as their 
landlady (she really towers over 
Lupino Lane) and the short moves 
quickly through its double reels. 

Goodnight Nurse (April 28th, 
1929) joined two of the great 
vaudeville routines, “Ihe Doctor 
Sketch” and “Crazy House” as 
patient Lupino Lane is examined 
by Dr. Wallace Lupino. The 
examination is performed as a 
stage routine, using black magic 
(people dressed in black spot lit 
against a black background) to 
make Lane’s head separate from 
his body as Dr. Wallace chases it 
round the room. The second half 
of the film has Patient Lupino 
stuck in a sanitarium among 
the assorted loonies, wreaking 
havoc and causing hilarious pain. 
Goodnight Nurse is one of the 
most theatrical of Lane’s shorts, 
preserving the tradition and, 
because it was one of Lane’s final 
silent shorts, saying farewell to 
another. 

Battling Sisters (released June 
2, 1929) is another gender-bender 
spoof along the lines of Snub 
Pollard’s Years To Come (1922) 
or Clyde Cook’s What’s the World 
Coming To? (1926) in which 
women in supposed 1980 are now 
refighting World War I, as the 
opening title sets up for us. Betty 
Boyd is the macho “American” 
soldier married to peasant “girl” 
Lupino Lane who runs the village 
tavern. When the “Germans” raid 
the village, Captain Betty and 
her troops must retreat, leaving 
Lane the opportunity to take 
the mickey out of John Gilbert 
and Renee Adoree’s_ parting 
scene from The Big Parade as he 
chases Betty’s leaving lorry with 
determination, being drug behind 
it, dodging bombs, and falling into 
pit holes in the road. 


Lane decides to swipe a 
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uniform so he can join Betty (an 
interesting concept: already in 
drag, Lane now does “double drag” 
impersonating a macho woman!). 
Joining a troop commanded by 
Wallace Lupino (who’s only in 
single drag), both Brothers Lupino 
get to do their variation on the 
“Awkward Squad” routine with 
the bevy of women soldiers, which 
results in Lane being discovered 
and returned to the tavern where 
German soldier Maxine Jennings 
puts the make on him until her 
Commandant (Lane’s real life 
wife Violet Blythe, doing an Erich 
Von Stroheim) pulls rank and 
goes after Lane herself. A fun 
film that gets a few licks in on the 
already cliched WWI movies of 
the late 20s. 

Joyland (released July 21, 
1929) is as close to a Christmas 
Pantomime on film as Lane ever 
got, with a very surreal dream 
sequence as Lupino plays with 
various humanized version of 
toys. The short is_ especially 
distinguished by Lane doing a 
variation of a well-known family 
stage routine (another even more 
scaled down version of it can be 
seen in Sword Points) where 
Lupino pops in and out of all 
sorts of trap doors secreted in 
the walls and floor of the set as 
he is chased by the toy soldiers. 
It’s a wonderfully agile and very 
bizarre precision routine. 

Because the Educational 
contract was coming to an end 
and was not renewed, Lupino 
Lane made only four talkie 
shorts. The first was Ship Mates 
(April 21st, 1929) which repeated 
the Nip and Wally characters. 
The second, Buying A Gun (July 
A4Ath,1 929) was a recreation in 
toto of a classic British music hall 
sketch. The general consensus 
from audiences and critics was 
that these early talkies were too 
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static, more talk than the usual 
Lane acrobatic antics. 

Fire Proof (released Sep- 
tember 8, 1929) was a definite 
improvement, with much of the 
film shot outdoors and a nice 
balance of dialogue and _ sight 
gags. Somewhat a_ reworking 
of his silent short A Half-Pint 
Hero (1927), this short is another 
tale of rival small-town fire 
departments in which Lane is 
fired from the main fire fighters 
when he messes up mayor Robert 
Graves’ speech presenting them 
with a new fire engine. Lane 
starts his own fire department 
after losing his girlfriend and 
fire chief's daughter (Betty 
Caldwell) to brother Wallace, who 
remains on the original force. The 
Brothers Lupino do a nice tit-for- 
tat uniform ripping contest, and 
when Betty’s little sister (Loraine 
Rivero) fakes a fire at the fire 
chief’s home to help Lane, he 
does some great stunts climbing 
the drainpipes on a narrow space 
between two buildings, bending 
the pipes in a diagonal touching 
the opposite building as Lane 
zig-zags his way up. Of course, 
a real fire begins after the false 
alarm, and Lane pole vaults and 
somersaults his way to the third 
story window to rescue the child. 
Fire Proof shows that Lane and 
his unit were quickly adapting 
to sound, and it’s a shame that 
further education at Educational 
was not to be. 

The final Educational 
short, Purely Circumstantial 
(November 17th, 1929), has 
Lane on his honeymoon with 
Phyllis Crane, being harassed 
by obnoxious bellboy Wallace 
and surly military man (Stanley 
Blystone) who keep finding 
Lane in what are innocent, yet 
suspicious situations involving 
his wife (Betty Boyd). Purely 
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Circumstantial suffers from 
the same early talkie-itis as the 
first two shorts: setbound, with 
static camera work and awkward 
timing, it may have been shot 
before Fire Proof. Perhaps held 
back to be released last, it is 
certainly the weakest of Lane’s 
four talkie shorts. Had Lupino 
Lane continued with Educational, 
he surely would have overcome 
such problems with ease. No one 
with as much stage experience as 
Lane would have any problems 
in talkies, but other things were 
on the horizon. Despite success 
as a silent clown, he was about to 
start on the road to his greatest 
success. 

Considering his background, 
it was absolutely natural for 
Lupino Lane to get swept up in 
the early talkie musical craze. In 
the fall of 1929, he was signed by 
Paramount Pictures to appear in 
support of Maurice Chevalier and 
newcomer Jeanette MacDonald 
in Ernst Lubitsch’s The Love 
Parade (November 19th, 1929). 
In the part of Chevalier’s timid 
butler, Lane was quickly teamed 
with the delightful Lillian Roth 
as MacDonald’s housemaid. The 
two shined in a couple of hilarious 
numbers, “Let’s Be Common” and 
“The King Is Right, The Queen 
Is Right.” Roth had no difficulty 
keeping up with Lane, and The 
Love Parade is one of the early 
talkie musicals that overcame the 
pioneering awkwardness’ with 
enough style and panache that it 
continues to delight today. 

Lane then moved to Warner 
Brothers, where he made four 
appearances in the early two- 
color Technicolor process. First, 
in the all-star revue The Show 
of Shows (November 20th, 1929), 
he sings and dances with fellow 
comics Lloyd Hamilton, Ben 
Turpin, Chester Conklin, Heinie 
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Conklin, and Lee Moran in the 
number “Whatever Became Of 
The Floradora Boys”, a reference 
to the popular turn of the century 
Broadway show. Lane then did 
what he could to brighten two 
operettas starring the forgettable 
Vivienne Segal. He plays Sprotti 
the ballet master in Bride of the 
Regiment (May 21st, 1930) which 
seems to have disappeared, at 
least for the moment, though some 
excised Lane musical numbers 
may have been assembled into 
a Technicolor Vitaphone short 
entitled Evolution of the Dance 
released around the same time. 
Unfortunately, the second 
operetta, Golden Dawn (June 
14th, 1930) does survive, possibly 
as the most embarrassing piece of 
drivel preserved on celluloid. The 
ridiculously racist plot concerns 
the romance between a magically 
white African native princess 
(Segal) and a British prisoner of 
war (Walter Woolf King, later of 
the Marx Brothers’ A Night at the 
Opera). Throw in Noah Beery Sr. 
decked out in blackface and whip 
as the villainous Shep Keyes, a 
combination of Simon Legree, the 
Emperor Jones and Amos and 
Andy. Lane stays above the fray, 
playing Walter Woolf’s friend 
Pidgeon, occasionally wandering 
for a gag or two, and one not 
too embarrassing song = and 
dance called “Jungle Bungalow.“ 
Actually co-written by the likes 
of Otto Harbach and Oscar 
Hammerstein II (perhaps this 
could be considered a prototype 
of South Pacific?) Golden Dawn 
was one of those disastrous 
films that killed musical comedy 
temporarily in the early years of 
sound. It is also, unfortunately, 
Lupino Lane’s last American film. 
He apparently missed the 
stage and his homeland. Lane 
had returned to Great Britain in 
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early 1930 to star in the West End 
in Silver Wings. Glad to be back, 
he decided to stay, alternating 
film and stage work for the next 
decade. To the Americans, for the 
most part, he simply disappeared, 
but his popularity in England 
soared to a height never reached 
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in the States. Wallace Lupino 


returned home as well, and 
continued to support his brother 
in stage and film work for the rest 
of his life. 

While starring in Silver Wings 
in the West End, Lane made 
the feature The Yellow Mask, a 
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comedy-thriller for British International Pictures 
based on the Edgar Wallace story about a Chinese 
nobleman who attempts to steal the crown jewels 
from the Tower of London. It turned out to be a 
smash hit, and in 1931, Lane immediately starred 
in two more comedy vehicles for PPC/Gaumont, 
Never Trouble Trouble and No Lady, both of which 
he directed as well. 

No Lady (released in the U.K. May 8, 1931) 
survives, and it is a bit of a patchwork affair that 
feels much like a featurized two-reeler that was 
made up as they went along, beginning as a sort- 
of rehash of Summer Saps, giving Lane a harridan 
wife and nightmare children that he hustles off 
to Blackpool for a holiday. This time they don’t 
get rained out, but enjoy continual adventures as 
Lane gets involved with spies from the country 
of Ptomania attempting to sabotage a glider race 
taking place on the pier. Lane is mistaken for an 
escaped convict (why not? He plays the escaped 
convict as well!), and this forces him to dress in 
drag and do a musical number . Much of the film’s 
charm is seeing Blackpool Pier in its heyday, and 
brother Wallace plays a multiple of parts, whenever 
Lane needs a foil and a hand in gags or stunt work. 

The film actually picks up in the second half when 
it becomes more or less a silent comedy with a good 
chase scene between Lane and the spies leading up 
to the glider race. As always, Lane is never strong 
on story, but the fun keeps the film moving, and 
the real location shooting brings an immediacy to 
the whole thing, the filmed crowds watching the 
proceedings make it feel like the filming of No Lady 
was an event itself for the real holiday goers. 

Though his features were successful, Lane decided 
to stay behind the camera for a time, directing his 
cousin, the popular star Stanley Lupino (father of Ida 
Lupino) in two comedies for British International, 
Love Lies (August, 19381) and The Love Race 
(December, 1931). Lane continued as a director for 
the next two years, making five more films for British 
International in that capacity. He continued to star 
in many stage vehicles, including The One Girl at the 
London Hippodrome in 19382, Please at the Coliseum 
in 1933, and The Golden Toy in 1934. 

In 1935, he found great success starting in the 
musical Twenty To One in which he first created 
the character of Bill Snibson. The show opened 
at the Coliseum in London November, 1935, after 
months of successful touring, and eventually played 
for 1025 performances. Lane had also returned to 
the front of the camera, playing a supporting role 
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in British International’s A Southern Maid (October, 1933), which 
De panied starred American Bebe Daniels, making her first appearance in British 
SPECTACLE’ film and marking the beginning of the revitalization of her career in 
& ee her new home and country. Capitalizing on the success of Twenty To 
mia ss One, Lane signed with the newly formed St. George’s Pictures to star 
in four musical comedy vehicles. Who’s Your Father? (March, 1935) 
was the first, and featured James Finlayson in a supporting role. 
Lane plays a nervous groom to be whose prospective father-in-law is 
about to meet his family-in-law to be. Lane’s mother has remarried 
an undertaker. Lane’s father, thought to have died at sea, suddenly 
returns bigamously married to a native girl (shades of Golden Dawn!). 
ae In the second St. George’s comedy, The Deputy Drummer (September, 
“HARRY 1935), Lane is Adolphus Briggs, a starving composer who is hired as a 
“Deputy” or replacement drummer for a dance band gig at an upper- 
class estate. Upon arrival, he is conned into impersonating a British 
Lord by the hostess. His entrance to the party is a memorable recreation 
of a stunt Lane was then performing nightly in Twenty To One, in which 
he makes the first step of a long descending staircase, then he does a 
180 flip in mid-air to the floor. An impressive stunt for a now middle- 
aged comedian. In the end of a rather light plot, Lane foils two jewel 
thieves (one of whom is brother Wallace) and is conked on the head, thus 
dreaming a fairy ballet (ala Chaplin in Sunnyside) featuring Lane, some 
fetching wood nymphs, and the entire cast in fairy dress! 

Trust The Navy (December, 1935) revives the Lupino Brothers 
“Nip and Wally” sailor characters for one last time aboard the H.M.S. 
Improbable, where they battle smugglers and their chief petty officer. 
Hot News (March, 1936) was the last of the quartet, and the only one 
not directed by Lane. In it, he plays a bonehead British newspaper 
reporter who is visiting a Chicago paper as a “guest reporter.” 
Fascinated, Lane harasses innocent citizens, believing them to 
be gangsters. He also mistakes a cabaret singer for a rich heiress. 
Gangsters then kidnap the singer, forcing Lane to his old acrobatics 
to save her and get the scoop. 

After Twenty To One finally closed, Lane was very interested in 
continuing the saga of his character Bill Snibson, the racetrack 
Cockney he immortalized in the show. Having co-produced Twenty 
To One with British theatrical impresario Sir Oswald Stoll, Lane 
owned the rights to the character and set about the creation of a new 
adventure. Me and My Girl opened at the Victoria Palace in December 
of 1937 and was immediately the biggest hit in Great Britain for many 
seasons. It was Lupino Lane’s greatest success and certainly the show 
that places him in immortality on the British stage. The show ran for 
1646 performances in its first run, and was oft revived by Lane and 
others since, (even in the 1980s, when its revival helped make a star 
of Emma Thompson). Also immortalized was “The Lambeth Walk”, 
the popular song and dance from the show which nearly became an 
anthem for the British during World War II. 

In 1939, British MGM transferred the show to film. Now retitled The 
Lambeth Walk, today some of the fuss is a little hard to understand. 
It comes off as yet another Lupino Lane vehicle, enjoyable, with an 

| ¥ an b above average score, and another plum supporting role for Wallace 
Trust The Navy (1935) 7 Lupino. The plot revolves around Bill Snibson’s inheriting a title, 
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Lupino Lane is guest of the British version of This Is Your Life (1957). 


an ancestral family [home?], and a blue-blooded country family and 
the problems this standard fish-out-of-water premise entails. It is 
enjoyable, and unfortunately, Lupino Lane’s final film. Though his 
career would continue for another twenty years, it would be confined to 
the stage, radio and even a few early British television appearances. To 
the Americans, he was forgotten, or a name occasionally mentioned in 
British references. To England, he was an institution, who feverishly 
entertained troops during World War II, appearing in many revivals of 
Twenty To One and Me and My Girl as well as other shows. Lane would 
continue to perform into the 1950s, but the physical toll on his body 
began to pile up. Though he would still dance and perform acrobatics 
in public, off stage he would walk with a cane and a limp. Surviving 
kinescopes of a live BBC broadcast of Me and My Girl from the Victoria 
palace in 1952 show Lane still doing the same old set pieces, getting 
caught up in his cape and taking spills, but he noticeably favors his left 
leg when walking. There’s no one more crippled up than old dancers 
and old clowns. He continued to be revered and tributed in the 1950s, 
making occasional television appearances and died just as the decade 
of the sixties came upon him, November 10th, 1959, at the age of 67. 

The bane of a biographer is a happy life for his subject. Lupino Lane 
remained married to the same woman his entire life, abused no vices 
to speak of, had no dark and depressing impulses which propelled his 
work, was a devoted family man who loved to entertain, and did it 
very well indeed. In these cynical times, this resume makes hard the 
chances for long remembrances and retrospective. Yet, still given the 
opportunity, entertain he does, with a whiff of that tradition from the 
day when an actor loved his audience, loved his job, loved others, and 
didn’t stress over any deep message in his funmaking. Comedy that is 
fun, what a concept! 
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One of Lupino Lane’s last portraits (1959) 


Special thanks to Joe Moore, Robert 
Farr, Glenn Mitchell, Matthew Ross, 
Paul Gierucki, Sam Gill, Harold “Rusty” 
Casselton, Steve Rydzewski, Ed Watz, 
Bill Sprague, Patrick Stanbury, Brent 
Walker, David Glass, and David Wyatt. 


©1996, Richard M. Roberts. Revised 
version ©2022 by Richard M Roberts. All 
Rights Reserved. Used with permission. 
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LUPINO LANE 
(born Henry George Lupino; 
June 16, 1892, in London; 
died Nov. 10, 1959, in London) 


Key: 

Year: 

PRODUCTION Co./RELEASING Co. 

Month-Date: Film Title (aka=also known as/Alternative 
Release Titles; Wt= Working Title; For=Foreign Release 
Titles;#ofreels;p.=producer;sup.=supervisor;d.=director; 
w.=writer; sp.=screenplay; sc=scenario writer; st.=story; 
au.=author; ad.=adaptation; ph.=photographed by; 
ed.=editor; mus.=music; snd.=sound; dia.dir.=dialogue 
director; t.=titles; asst. dir.=assistant director; c.=cast; 
?=unconfirmed or spurious information) ©=copyright 
date; LP # or LU #=Library of Congress copyright 
number. 


Where possible, a plot synopsis has been included. The 
exception is for films that have not survived, were not 
copyrighted, and were not reviewed. For plot descriptions 
of the British films, see Denis Gifford’s The British Film 
Catalogue: 1985-1970 (bibliography). 


Lane’s Film Career 

1913?-1920: Acted in British shorts 

1922-1923: Acted in shorts and features for Fox 

1924: Acted in D.W. Griffith’s [sn’t Life Wonderful 
1925-1929: Acted and directed shorts for Educational 
1929-1930: Supporting roles in U.S. features 
1930-1940: Directed and acted in British features 


All films though 1919 were produced in Great Britain: 


19138: 
O. G. Fitm CoMPAny: 
Titles unknown 


1915: 

JOHN BuLL/DAvVISON FILM SALES AGENCY: 

Sept His Cooling Courtship (1 rl; c. LL as “Lord Clarence”) 
Reissued in 1919 by Globe. 


HoOMELAND/GLOBE: 

Sept The Man In Possession (3 rls; d. W. P. Kellino; w. 
Reuben Gillmer; c. Billy Mason(?), LL as “Freddy,” 
Winifred Delevanti, Blanche Bella) 


JOHN BuLL/DAVISON FILM SALES AGENCY: 

Oct Nipper’s Busy Holiday (1 rl; w. Reginald Compton; c. 
LL as “Nipper”) Reissued in 1919 by Globe as His Busy 
Holiday. 


? Nipper’s Bank Holiday (c. LL as “Nipper”) Unconfirmed. 
Possibly an alternate title for Nipper’s Busy Holiday (1915). 


1916: 
Jan Nipper and the Curate (1 rl; w. Reginald Compton; c. 
LL as “Nipper”) Reissued in 1919 by Globe as The Curate. 


LITTLE NIPPER/DAVISON FILM SALES AGENCY: 
Aug Nipper’s Busy Bee Time (1 rl; c. LL as “Nipper”) 


HoOMELAND/BUTCHER: 

Oct A Wife In A Hurry (3 rls; d. W. P. Kellino; w. Reuben 
Gillmer; c. LL as “Tony Melton,” Winifred Delevanti, 
Blanche Kellino, Will Kellino, Fred Toose) 


HoOMELAND/GLOBE: 
Dec The Dummy (2 rls; d. W. P. Kellino; w. Reuben Gillmer; 
c. LL as “Nipper,” Winifred Delevanti) 


1917: 

Apr Hullo! Who’s Your Lady Friend? (2 1/2 rls; d. W. P. 
Kellino; w. Reuben Gillmer; c. LL as “Mr. Pink,” Violet 
Blythe, Winifred Delevanti, Blanche Bella) 

May The Missing Link (2 1/2 rls; d. W. P. Kellino; w. Reuben 
Gillmer; c. LL as “Nipper,” Winifred Delevanti, Blanche 
Bella, Will Kellino) 

July Splash Me Nicely (2 rls; d. W. P. Kellino; w. Reuben 
Gillmer; c. LL as “Nipper,” Winifred Delevanti, Viola 
Marriott) 


1918: 

“The Blunders Of Mr. Butterbun” Series: 

May Unexpected Treasure (2 rls;c. LL as “Mr. Butterbun,” 
Wallace Lupino) 

May Trips and Tribunals (2 rls; d. Fred Rains; c. LL as 
“Mr. Butterbun,” Judd Green) 

May His Busy Day (2 rls; c. LL as “Mr. Butterbun”) 

May His Salad Days (2 rls; c. LL as “Mr. Butterbun”) 

May Love and Lobster (2 rls; c. LL as “Mr. Butterbun”) 


1919: 


GLOBE: 
Jun/Jul A Dreamland Frolic (2 rls; c. LL as “Nipper”) 


1920: 

IDEAL: 

Nov A Lot About a Lottery (2 Rls; C. Ll) 

Nov A Night Out and a Day In (2 rls; c. LL, Eric Blore, 
Florence Vie, J. Monichouse, Dmitri Vetter) 

Dec Clarence, Crooks And Chivalry (2 rls; c. LL as 
“Clarence”) 
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All films through 1929 were produced in the United 
States and, unless otherwise noted, silent two-reelers: 


1922: 

Fox FitmMs/LupiIno LANE COMEDIEs: 

Mar The Broker (D. Jack Blystone(?); c. LL) No © 

Aug 10 The Reporter (d. Jack Blystone; ph. Jay Turner; 
c. LL) Lane is a “pink-blooded” reporter covering the 
Mexican revolution. ©8-20-22 LP19154 

Oct 8 The Pirate (d. Jack Blystone; c. LL) Lane is a minstrel 
in old Venice. ©10-8-22 LP19084 

Nov 19 My Hero (d. Jack Blystone; c. LL) Sissy city boy is 
sent out west by his father. ©11-19-22 LP19049 


1923: 

Jan 1A Friendly Husband (5 rls; d./st. Jack Blystone; 
sc. Hampton Del Ruth; t./ed. Ralph Spence; ph. Jay 
Turner; c. LL as “Friendly Husband,” Alberta Vaughn, 
Eva Thatcher) A family have misadventures while auto 
camping. ©12-31-22 LP18995 


1924: 

UNITED ARTISTS/GRIFFITH: 

Dec 1 Isn’t Life Wonderful (9 rls; p./d./sc. D.W. Griffith; 
ph. Hendrik Sartov, Hal Sintzenich; mus. Louis Silvers, 
Caesare Sudero; from [sn’t Life Wonderful? by Geoffrey 
Moss; c. Carol Dempster, Neil Hamilton, Erville Alderson, 
Helen Lowell, Marcia Harris, Frank Puglia, LL as 
“Rudolph,” Hans von Schlettow, Paul Rehkopf, Robert 
Scholz, Walter Plimmer, Jr.) Lane is the comic relief in 
this otherwise tragic tale of Polish refugees in inflation- 
wracked Germany. ©2-1-25 LP21265 


1925: 

EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES/LUPINO LANE COMEDY CORP: 

Oct 11 Maid In Morocco (d. Charles Lamont; c. LL, Helen 
Foster, Wallace Lupino, Violet Blythe, Otto Fries) Nip 
infiltrates a harem to rescue his kidnapped wife. ©12- 
11-25 LP22106 

Dec 6 The Fighting Dude (w./d. William Goodrich; c. LL, 
Virginia Vance, Wallace Lupino, Glen Cavender, George 
Davis, Dick Sutherland.) Spoiled rich boy Nip learns the 
art of fisticuffs to impress his girl. ©12-29-25 LP22194 


1926: 

Feb 7 Time Flies (p. Jack White; d. Jesse Robbins; ph. Robert 
Doran; c. LL as “Old F.F.V. Fairfax, his son, his great- 
grandson,” Virginia Vance, Wallace Lupino, Gwendolyn 
Lee, Otto Fries) Three generations of Fairfaxes become 
involved in duels. ©3-2-26 LP22436 
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Mar 21 Fool’s Luck (w./d. William Goodrich; ph. Ben Houck; 
c. LL, Virginia Vance, George Davis, Jack Lloyd, Wallace 
Lupino, Glen Cavender, Mark Hamilton.) Millionaire 
Nip loses then regains his fortune through fool’s luck. 
©6-22-26 LP22833 

May 16 His Private Life (w./d. William Goodrich; ph. Byron 
Houck; c. LL, Virginia Vance, Glen Cavender, George 
Davis, Wallace Lupino) Millionaire Reggie Hemingway 
joins the army and finds that his former valet is his top 
sergeant. The climax is a pie fight. ©5-10-26 LP22709 

Nov 28 Movie Land (w./d. Norman Taurog; ph. Leonard 
Smith; c. LL, Kathryn McGuire, Wallace Lupino, Glen 
Cavender, Tom O’Grady, Lloyd Hamilton) Rich Lester 
Limberlegs crashes a movie studio in search of his 
girlfriend. ©11-14-26 LP23368 


1927: 

Jan 16 Howdy Duke (w./d. Norman Taurog; ph. Leonard 
Smith; c. LL as the Duke of Worcestershire (“His Royal 
Nibs”) and the Newsboy (“Nip”), Wallace Lupino, Kathryn 
McGuire, Glen Cavender, Charles Meakin, Frona Hale) 
Wallace has a newsboy pose as royalty so as to discredit 
his romantic rival. ©1-18-27 LP23569 

Feb 20 Drama De Luxe (w./d. Norman Taurog; c. LL, 
Kathryn McGuire, Wallace Lupino, Glen Cavender, 
Bob Kortman) “Our Hero” loses everything in the stock 
market and so gets a job with a local theatrical troupe. 
©2-16-27 LP23679 

Apr 27 Naughty Boy (w./d. Charles Lamont; c. LL, Robert 
Graves, Kathryn McGuire, Blanche Payson, Wallace 
Lupino) Nipper must pose as a child to fool his father’s 
girlfriend into believing Dad is a younger man. ©5-21-27 
LP23909 

May 29 Who’s Afraid? (d. Charles Lamont; st. LL; c. 
LL, Kathryn McGuire, Robert Graves, Wallace Lupino, 
Robert Hale, Eric Williams, Harry Spear.) While locked 
inside a creepy museum, Nip prevents a robbery and 
collects a reward. ©11-14-17 LP24095 

July 24 Monty of the Mounted (d. Charles Lamont; st. 
LL; c. LL as “Monty,” Wallace Lupino, Estelle Bradley, 
Glen Cavender) A spoof of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. Many gags centering around a swaybacked horse. 
©8-2-27 LP24256 

Sept 18 A Half Pint Hero (d. Charles Lamont; c. LL, 
Wallace Lupino, Toy Gallagher) Two rival firefighters vie 
to save the girl they love. ©9-26-27 LP24453 

Nov 6 Some Scout (d. Mark Sandrich; c. LL, Wallace 
Lupino, Estelle Bradley; Filmed on location at Newhall, 
CA) Nip is recruited by a group of pioneers to save them 
from an Indian attack. © 11-14-27 LP24661 

Dec 25 Hello Sailor (d. Mark Sandrich; ph. Jay Turner; 
c. LL, Wallace Lupino, Charlene Aber, Minniela Aber) 
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Shipmates Nip and Wally think they’re courting the same 
girl, but she is revealed to be twins. ©12-27-27 LP24799 


1928: 

Feb 12 Sword Points (d. Mark Sandrich; ph. Jay Turner; c. 
LL, Wallace Lupino, Jack Lloyd, Thelma Salter) A parody 
of Fairbanksian swashbucklers. ©2-12-28 LP25040 

Mar 25 Listen Sister (d. James Jones or Clem Beauchamp; 
c. LL as “Nip” and “His Twin Sister,” Wallace Lupino, 
Estelle Bradley, Glen Cavender, Phil Dunham) Nip 
takes his twin sister’s place at boarding school. ©38-25-28 
LP25108 

May 6 Fandango (d. Henry W. George*; c. LL, Wallace 
Lupino, Marjorie Moore, Anita Garvin) In mythical 
Bullonia, Senor Lane wins his girl utilizing the arts of 
serenading and bullfighting. ©4-6-28 LP25151 


*Lane’s birth name was Henry George Lupino. It seems 
certain that writer/director Henry W. George was Lane’s 
pseudonym from this film to 1935. Evidence of this is in 
lane’s authorized biography born to star. John Dillon White 
mentions that the first sound film directed by lane was 
buying a gun (1929). Henry W. George is that film’s credited 
director. Furthermore, George is not known to have worked 
on any films other than those starring Lupino Lane or his 
brother, Wallace Lupino. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES/ 

JACK WHITE COMEDY CorP./CAMEO COMEDIES: 

Jun 3 Crown Me (1 rl; p. Jack White; d. Henry W. George 
[LL]; c. Wallace Lupino, George Burton, Muriel Evans) 
Wally has a toothache and suffers mightily when he 
visits the dentist. ©5-12-28 LP25286 


EDUCATIONAL FILM EXCHANGES/ 

LupPINoO LANE COMEDY CorpP.: 

Jun 17 Hectic Days (d. Henry W. George; c. LL, Thelma 
Salter, Stanley Blystone, Jack Miller) Westerner Nip 
wins Thelma’s heart by capturing badman Black Tom. 
©6-4-28 LP25324 

Jul 29 Roaming Romeo a/k/a Bending Hur (d. Henry 
W. George; c. LL as “Nipibus,” Wallace Lupino, Stanley 
Blystone, Anita Garvin) Two slaves escape the gallies, 
pose as gladiators, and become involved in palace intrigue. 
Sumptuous sets and costumes. ©7-16-28 LP25464 

Sept 9 Pirates Beware (d. Henry W. George; c. LL, Wallace 
Lupino, Betty Boyd) Tavern tap boy Nip is shanghaied 
and pursued by the Queen of the Pirates, Black Betty. 
©9-9-28 LP25654 

Oct 28 Fisticuffs (d. Henry W. George; c. LL, Wallace 
Lupino, Harry Dunkinson, Ruth Eddings, Albert Austin, 
Art Rowlands, Tom Whiteley.) Blacksmith’s apprentice 
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Nip must go in the ring in place of “The Battling Smithy. 
©10-26-28 LP25804 

Dec 9 Be My King (d. Henry W. George; c. LL, Wallace 
Lupino) Nip, and shipmate Wallace are stranded on an 
island in the South Seas. ©12-18-28 LP25923 


1929: 

Jan 20 Only Me (d. Henry W. George; c. LL, Wallace Lupino) 
Lane plays all 24 roles in this film including intoxicated 
gentleman, box office man, the playful boy, his uncle, the 
program changer, juggler, dancer, trapeze artist, soprano, 
orchestra leader, the flutist, the bass horn, the bass violin, 
taxicab driver, wrestler, his manager, four members 
of quartet, and the sailor, villain, baby and mother in 
melodrama sketch. In some shots he is doubled by brother 
Wallace. A remake of Karno’s music hall sketch, The 
Mumming Birds, which was filmed by Charlie Chaplin in 
1915 as A Night in the Show. ©1-20-29 LP169 

Mar 17 Summer Saps (d. Henry W. George; c. LL, Sybil 
Grove, Blanche Payson, Wallace Lupino, Jackie Levine, 
Tom Whiteley.) A family beach outing turns into mayhem 
when it rains for two weeks. ©3-17-29 LP343 

Apr 21 Ship Mates (sound; d. Henry W. George; au. LL;c. LL, 
Wallace Lupino, Stanley Blystone, Charlotte Merriam, 
Francis Martin, Tom Whitley) Sailor Nip creates havoc 
aboard ship, playing phantom instruments and throwing 
pies. ©4-21-29 LP397 Lane’s first sound release. 

Apr 28 Good Night Nurse (silent; d. Henry W. George; c. 
LL, Wallace Lupino, Fay Holderness, Eleanor Fredrick, 
Muriel Evans) Nip suffers a nervous breakdown and 
submits to an examination by a crazy doctor (Wallace). 
©4-23-29 LP332 

Jun 2 Battling Sisters (silent; d. Henry W. George; ph. Jay 
Turner; c. LL, Betty Boyd, Marjorie Jennings, Wallace 
Lupino, Violet Blythe) In the futuristic world of 1980, 
women fight the wars and men wear dresses. Notable 
for a parody of The Big Parade’s farewell scene. ©6-2-29 
LP477 

Jul 14 Buying a Gun (sound; d./ad. Henry W. George; from 
the vaudeville skit by Harry Gratton; c. Wallace Lupino, 
Charline Burt, George Burton) Millionaire D’Arcy proves 
a threat to himself and others in a sporting goods store 
when he attempts to purchase a gun. ©8-14-29 MP 519 

Jul 21 Joyland (silent; d. Henry W. George; ph. Jay Turner; 
c. LL, Wallace Lupino, Muriel Evans, Tom Whiteley, 
George Atterbury) Toy store and doll hospital apprentice 
Nip dreams that the toys come to life. Lane’s final silent 
release. ©7-27-29 LP628 

Sept 8 Fire Proof (sound; d. Charles Lamont; c. LL, Wallace 
Lupino, Betty Caldwell, Lorraine Rivero, William McCall, 
Robert Graves, George Atterbury.) Inept fire fighter 
Clarence (LL) saves his girl from a fire. ©9-9-29 LP737 
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Nov 17 Purely Circumstantial (sound; d. Henry W. 
George; st. Earl Baldwin; c. LL as “Pettums,” Phyllis 
Crane, Stanley Blystone, Betty Boyd, Wallace Lupino, 
Blanche Payson) Romantic confusion in a hotel. ©12-17- 
29 LP986 


PARAMOUNT Famous Lasky Corp: 

Nov 19 The Love Parade (12 rls; sound; d. Ernst Lubitsch; 
dia. dir. Perry Ivans; libretto. Guy Bolton; st. Ernest 
Vajda; ph. Victor Milner; art d. Hans Dreier; ed. Merrill 
White; songs. Victor Schertzinger, Clifford Grey; snd. 
Franklin Hansen; c. Maurice Chevalier, Jeannette 
MacDonald, LL as “Jacques,” Lillian Roth, Edgar Norton, 
Lionel Belmore, Albert Roccardi, Carlton Stockdale, 
Eugene Pallette, Russell Powell, E. H. Calvert, Andre 
Sheron, Yola D’Avril, Winter Hall, Ben Turpin) Lane 
plays a comic servant opposite Lillian Roth in this light 
operetta. ©1-16-30 LP1014 


WARNER BROTHERS PICTURES: 

Nov 20 The Show of Shows (15 rls; sound; p. Darryl F. 
Zanuck; d. John G. Adolfi; special material by Frank Fay, 
J. Keirn Brennan; ph. Bernard McGill; c. Frank Fay, all- 
star cast with LL as a “street cleaner”) Lane performs a 
comic musical number with his old Educational Pictures 
colleague, Lloyd Hamilton. ©12-7-29 LP903 


1930: 

VITAPHONE CorpP./FIrstT NATIONAL PICTURES: 

May 21 Bride of the Regiment (12 rls; sound; assoc. p. 
Robert North; d. John Francis Dillon; sp. Humphrey 
Pearson; ad./dia. Ray Harris; ph. Dev Jennings, Charles 
E. Schoenbaum, ed. Leroy Stone; c. Vivienne Segal, Allan 
Prior, Walter Pidgeon, Louise Fazenda, Myrna Loy, LL 
as “Sprotti, ballet master,” Ford Sterling, Harry Cording, 
Claude Fleming, Herbert Clark) An early technicolor 
musical set in old Austria. ©6-27-30 LP1388 


WARNER BROTHERS PICTURES: 

Jun 14 Golden Dawn (10 rls; sound; d. Ray Enright; sp./ 
dia. Walter Anthony; ph. Dev Jennings; songs. Grant 
Clarke, Harry Akst, Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein 
II, Emmerich Kalman; choreo. Larry Ceballos; snd. 
Glenn E. Rominger; c. Walter Woolf, Vivian Segal, Noah 
Beery, Alice Gentle, LL as “Pigeon,” Marion Byron, Lee 
Moran, Nigel De Brulier, Otto Matieson, Dick Henderson, 
Julanne Johnston, Nick De Ruiz, Edward Martindale) A 
technicolor musical centering around Europeans living 
in Africa. ©6-5-30 LP1355 

VITAPHONE CorpP./WARNER BROTHERS PICTURES: 

Jul 11 Evolution of the Dance (2 rls, sound; c. LL) A 
technicolor musical short. No © 


Note: Lane’s U.S. Career ended in 1930. All of the 
following features were produced in Great Britain. The 
primary source of information about this work is Denis 
Gifford’s The British Film Catalogue: 1895-1970. Gifford 
lists films’ release dates according to the First Exhibitors’ 
Trade Showing and other criteria, even though this may 
precede the actual theatrical release date by as much as a 
year. All films listed below adhere to Gifford’s chronology. 


1930: 

BRITISH INTERNATIONAL PICTURES/WARDOUR: 

Aug The Yellow Mask (Reissued 1935; 95 min; from the play 
Traitors’ Gate by Edgard Wallace; d. Harry Lachman; ad. 
Val Valentine, Miles Malleson, George Arthurs, Walter 
C. Mycroft, W. David; c. LL as “Sam Slipper,” Dorothy 
Seacombe, Warwick Ward, Haddon Mason, Wilfred 
Temple, Frank Cochrane, Wallace Lupino, William Shine, 
Winnie Collins) 


1931: 

PDC: 

Mar Never Trouble Trouble (75 min; p./d./c. LL; w. Lauri 
Wylie; ad. George Dewhurst; c. LL as “Oliver Crawford,” 
Renee Clama, Jack Hobbs, Wallace Lupino, Iris Ashley, 
Dennis Hoey, Wally Patch, Lola Hunt, Barry Lupino, 
George Dewhurst) 


GAUMONT: 

May No Lady (72 min; p. LEstrange Fawcett; d./c./w. LL; 
w. R.P. Weston, Bert Lee, LL; ad. George Dewhurst; c. LL 
as “Mr.Pog,” Rene Clama, Sari Maritza, Wallace Lupino, 
Lola Hunt, Denis O’Neil) 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL PICTURES/WARDOUR: 

Aug Love Lies (70 min; d. LL; w./p./ad./c. Stanley Lupino, 
co-ad. Arthur Rigby, Frank Miller; c. Stanley Lupino, 
Dorothy Boyd, Jack Hobbs, Dennis Hoey, Binnie Barnes, 
Sebastian Smith, Wallace Lupino, Arty Ash, Charles 
Courtneidge) 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL PICTURES/PATHE: 

Dec The Love Race (83 min; d. LL, Pat Morten; w./p./c. 
Stanley Lupino; ad. Edwin Greenwood; c. Stanley 
Lupino, Jack Hobbs, Dorothy Boyd, Dorothy Bartlam, 
Frank Perfitt, Wallace Lupino, Artie Ash, Florence Vie, 
Doris Rogers, Ida Lupino) 


Oui. 
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1932: 

BRITISH INTERNATIONAL PICTURES/WARDOUR: 

April The Innocents of Chicago (USA: Why Saps Leave 
Home; 68 min; from the play The Milky Way by Reginald 
Simpson and J. W. Drewball; d. LL; ad. Leslie Arliss, 
LL; c. Henry Kendall, Betty Norton, Margot Graham, 
Bernard Nedell, Binnie Barnes, Ben Welden, Wallace 
Lupino, Charles Farrell, Cyril Smith, Ernest Seften, 
Peter Bernard, Val Guest) 

Sept Old Spanish Customers (68 min; d. LL; st. Syd 
Courtenay, Lola Harvey; c. Leslie Fuller, Binnie Barnes, 
Drusilla Wills, Wallace Lupino, Hal Gordon, Ernest 
Sefton, Betty Fields, Syd Courtenay, Hal Walters) 

Sept The Maid of the Mountains (80 min; d. LL; w./from 
the play by Frederick Lonsdale; ad. LL, Douglas Furber, 
Frank Miller, Victor Kendall Edwin Greenwood; c. 
Nancy Brown, Harry Welchman, Betty Stockfeld, Albert 
Burdon, Gus McNaughton, Garry Marsh, Renee Gadd, 
Wallace Lupino, Dennis Hoey, Wallace Lupino, Alfredo 
and his Gypsy Orchestra) 


1933: 

Feb Letting In The Sunshine (73 min; d. LL; w. Anthony 
Asquith; ad. Con West, Herbert Sargent, Frank Miller; 
c. Albert Burdon, Renee Gadd, Molly Lamont, Henry 
Mollison, Tonie Edgar Bruce, Herbert Langley, Eric le 
Fre, Ethel Warwick, Syd Crossly) 


BRITISH INTERNATIONAL PICTURES/WARDOUR: 

Aug My Old Duchess (aka Oh! What A Duchess!) 65 min; d. 
LL; based on Fred Karno’s music hall sketch, Mumming 
Birds; w. Con West and Herbert Sargent; c. George 
lacy, Batty Davies, Dennis Hoey, Fred Duprez, Renee 
Macready, Florence Vie, Hugh E. Wright, Pat Aherne) 

Oct A Southern Maid (85 min; d. Harry Hughes; w./from 
the play by Harry Graham, Dion Clayton Calthrop; ad. 
Austin Melford, Arthur Woods, Frank Miller, Frank 
Launder; c. Bebe Daniels, Clifford Mollison, Harry 
Welchman, LL as “Antonio Lopez,” Hal Gordon, Morris 
Harvey, Amy Vaness, Nancy Brown, Basil Radford 


1935: 

LuPINO LANE/ST. GEORGE’S PICTURES: 

Mar Who’s Your Father? (63 min; d. Henry W. George; 
w./from the play Turned Up by Mark Melford; ad. LL, 
Arthur Rigby, Reginald Long; c. LL as “George Medway,” 
Peter Haddon, Nita Harvey, James Finlayson, Jean Kent, 
Margaret Yarde, James Carew, Peter Gawthorne) 


ST. GEORGE’S PICTURES 
Sept The Deputy Drummer (71 min; p. Ian Sutherland; 
d. Henry W. George; w. Reginald Long, Arthur Rigby; c. 


LL as “Adolphus Miggs,” Jean Denis, Kathleen Kelly, 
Wallace Lupino, Margaret Yarde, Arthur Rigby, Syd 
Crossley, Reginald Long, Fred Leslie, Hal Gordon) 

Dec Trust The Navy (71 min; p. Ian Sutherland; d. Henry 
W. George; w. Arthur Ross; ad. Reginald Long, Arthur 
Rigby; LL as “Nip Briggs,” Nancy Burne, Wallace Lupino, 
Guy Middleton, Miki Hood, Ben Welden, Fred Leslie, 
Doris Rogers, Reginald Long, Arthur Rigby) Note: Lane 
plays the role of “Nip” for the first time since his short, 
silent comedy days and for the final time. 


1936: 

Mar Hot News (77 min; p. Ian Sutherland; d. W.P. Kellino; 
w. Reginald Long, Arthur Rigby; c. LL as “Jimmy Selby,” 
Phyllis Clare, Wallace Lupino, Barbara Kilner, Ben 
Welden, Glen Raynham, Reginald Long, Fred Leslie, 
George Pughe, The Dorchester Girls) 


1939: 

CAPAD-PINEBROOK/(MGM): 

Apr The Lambeth Walk (84 min; p. Anthony Havelock- 
Allen; d. Albert de Courville; w./from the play Me and 
My Girl by Louis Rose, Douglas Furber, Noel Gay; sc. 
Clifford Grey, Robert Edmunds, John Paddy Carstairs; 
LL as “Bill Snibson,” Sally Gray, Seymour Hicks, Norah 
Howard, Enid Stamp-Taylor, Wallace Lupino, Wilfred 
Hyde White, May Hallat, Mark Lester, Charles Helsop) 


1940: 

Fitms For Peace, INc./MAYER-Burstyn, INC. 

Apr 13 Lights Out In Europe (7 rls; 66 or 68 min.; p./d./ed. 
Herbert Kline; ph. Alexander Hackenschmied, Douglas 
Slocombe; c. LL, James Hilton (comm.), Frederick March 
(narr.) Lane performs “The Siegfried Line” on the stage 
of the Victoria Palace, London. 


For Further Research: 
Ishet Effe En Tango (listed in Magliozzi) 
Wrong Way Willie (1928; listed in Langman) 
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Pollard’s Lilliputian Opera Compan 


By Camille Scaysbrook 


t some point, any serious 

devotee ofearly screen comedy 
will come across the curiously- 
named Pollard’s Lilliputian 
Opera Company. Its members, 
whose origins were Antipodean 
rather than Swiftean, specialized 
not in opera as it is understood 
today, but the comic operettas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Offenbach 
and their ilk. The real novelty lay 
in the players themselves: each 
no older than sixteen, and some 


as young @S SI1x. 

Over the course of their four- 
decade history, the Pollards existed in 
a bewildering array of different and 
sometimes barely related configurations, 
enjoying their fair share of accolades, a 
few scandals, and an enviable reputation 
as a commercial powerhouse, ultimately 
lending some of their brightest talent to 
the early film industry. 


The First Company (1880-1894) 

Pollard’s Lilliputian Opera Company 
was the brainchild of British-born 
Tasmanian piano maker James J. 
Pollard. Two wives bore him eighteen 
children, sixteen of whom lived to 
adulthood. All were expected to master 
multiple instruments, and their father 
sternly required two hours’ music 
practice each day — before breakfast. 
By the mid-1870s, they were performing 
professionally as Pollard’s Orchestral 
Union. 

Inspired by a juvenile production 
of H.M.S. Pinafore that appeared in 
Melbourne in 1880, Pollard mounted his 
own version in Hobart, forming a sixty- 
strong company comprising veterans of 
the earlier production, his own children, 





An 1881 poster for the first Pollard’s Lilliputian Opera Company. In the early days, the 
spelling was inconsistent, sometimes rendered ‘Liliputian’ and sometimes ‘Lillipution’ (State 
Library of Victoria) 


and several newcomers. The venture was an This first Pollard company 
immediate success, though it was not until a toured Australasia for several 
tour of New Zealand the following year that it years, before unravelling in 
became a going concern. sensational fashion. In January 
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1883, touring began as usual in Melbourne, under 
the guardianship of Pollard Senior, his eldest 
son, musical director James Pollard Jr; and Tom 
O’Sullivan, the company’s stage director — a role 
closer to that of the modern producer-director. In 
styling himself “Tom Pollard’, O’Sullivan became the 
first of many to adopt the family name professionally, 
to the confusion of historians thereafter. 

The troupe continued northward to Cooktown, 
Queensland, where they boarded a steamer. It 
was only when one young performer overheard a 
steward that he discovered they were travelling not 
to Melbourne but Calcutta, India — the beginning of 
an extensive tour of the Far East, of which neither 
the children nor their parents had been informed. 

“I have asked Mr Pollard when I am to go home, 
but he laughs at me and says he will take us to 
Europe and America if he chooses,” wrote one child 
who was able to smuggle a letter into the post. The 
plot thickened. Word arrived that James Pollard Jr 
had suddenly died in Burma, the victim of a gunshot 
wound. The family described it as a tragic accident, 
but company member Ruth Wallace claimed 
otherwise. “At times he was harsh and unkind in his 
language to us girls,” she said of Pollard Sr. “Mr Tom 
Pollard was always kind, and looked well after us, 
and so did poor Mr James Pollard [Jr] until he shot 
himself.”? Wallace later alleged that this was not 
Pollard’s first suicide attempt. 

Eventually, one parent travelled from Melbourne 
to Calcutta to retrieve his children, while the 
remaining performers returned home in mid-1884 
after touring Batavia, Singapore, Malaysia and 
Burma. James Pollard Sr, who had become ill in 
Calcutta, died on the journey home, aged fifty. 

With startling insouciance, the remaining 
Pollards dismissed the scandal as an unfortunate 
misunderstanding and forged ahead, though 
restricting their activities to Australasia for the time 
being. It was not until Charles A. Pollard and his 
sister Nellie Chester assumed control in 1895 that 
the company would resume international touring. 


The Charles A. Pollard And Nellie Chester 
Company (1895-1908) 


Pollard and Chester soon set about transforming 
a sometimes haphazard organization into a well- 
oiled machine. Their company, ranging between 
twenty and fifty players, was sourced via annual 
auditions in Melbourne and Sydney, attracting a 
mix of amateurs and seasoned performers. Tours 
began each January, continuing through Australia 
and New Zealand before moving to the lucrative Far 
Kast market, where entertainment-starved colonials 
could be guaranteed to give good audiences. The 
return leg took in South Africa and Hawaii, and the 
cycle continued after a brief hiatus. The company’s 
repertoire expanded to take in newer fare such as 
The Runaway Girl, The Geisha and The Lady Slavey. 

The players lived a regimented lifestyle, rising for 
breakfast at 9am and rehearsing until lunchtime. 





Annie Moore, star of the first Charles Pollard-Nellie Chester company 
(Billy Rose Theatre Collection, New York Public Library) 


Afternoons were spent in the 
classroom, education having been 
made compulsory in the Pollards’ 
home state of Victoria in 1872. 
Younger performers retired for 
an afternoon nap, as their job 
necessarily meant staying up 
late. On the evenings they were 
not performing, the children were 
taken to see other productions, 
which they scrutinized with 
a studied eye. Sundays were 
reserved for rest and churchgoing. 

For working-class children who 
had probably never been further 
than their home town, it was a 
heady life indeed. The company 
encountered the Boer War 
firsthand, cancelled a Japanese 
tour due to the Boxer Rebellion, 
and were caught in an earthquake 
in Manila. They played for the 
Sultan of Johor, the King of Siam, 
and assorted nobility; often, they 
were treated like visiting royalty 
themselves. The undoubted stars 
of this era were the vivacious 
Annie Moore, plucked from 
Melbourne’s Alhambra Minstrel 


Company, and future film director 
Alf Goulding, described in reviews 
as ‘a correct study and a thorough 
comedian.” 

By 1900, Moore and Goulding 
had reached the maximum 
company age of sixteen and, as 
became customary, assumed 
the behind-scenes roles of ballet 
mistress and stage manager 
respectively. Now, the company 
proposed a major addition to their 
touring schedule: the United 
States. The decision was not made 
lightly. The Gerry Society were 
in their ascendancy, and would 
largely restrict the Pollards’ 
movements to the West Coast. 

On 15 October 1901, Pollard’s 
Lilliiputians debuted in San 
Francisco with one of their 
favourite offerings, The Belle of 
New York. The troupe were an 
immediate hit — so much so that 
they were quickly booked up to 
the end of the 1906 season. 

Critics singled out ten- 
year-old Daphne Pollard (born 
Daphne Trott) as the star of this 
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Olive Moore, Teddy McNamara and Daphne Pollard, stars of the American touring company of 1901-1908 (Sayre Collection, University of 


Washington, via Wikimedia Commons) 


new company; among the boys, 
the clear standout was Teddy 
McNamara, an_ astonishingly 
versatile youngster with a 
monkeyish smile. 

The Pollards’ new international 
commitments made it necessary to 
create a separate Australian-New 
Zealand touring company which, 
under the capable Tom Pollard, 
would spawn many Antipodean 
stage stars. As actors aged out 
of both companies, new talent 
was regularly introduced. Harold 
Fraser (usually spelled ‘Frazer’) 
was amongst the new recruits for 
the 1905-06 season. Performing 
sometimes under his real name 
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and sometimes as ‘Harry Pollard,’ he would find both 
already taken by the time he moved to films, where 
he used a third — ‘Snub’ Pollard. 

Interviewers found the _ performers polite, 
professional, and occasionally very much the small 
children that they were. In one 1906 interview, 
Daphne Pollard wistfully confessed that she had not 
seen her mother in nearly two years, while Teddy 
McNamara haltingly admitted that his mother had 
passed away several months before. Daphne opted 
for Japan as her favourite amongst the countries 
she had visited — ‘A darling place, so pretty, all the 
lovely embroidered kimonos and things.’ Teddy 
voted for Manila, where the soldiers had been so 
impressed by his singing that they threw boxes of 
money onstage. “What will become of these children 
when they become older is a question,’ mused 
another interviewer. “They have got this stage fever 
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and roving life into their veins 
now, and will they ever be content 
at home or in school?? 

Almost since their inception, 
and certainly since the events 
of 1883, such questions hung 
heavily over the Pollards. Their 
performers inhabited a strange 
halfway world between childhood 
and adulthood, travelling amongst 
strangers a long way from home, 
sometimes performing material 
of a distinctly adult nature. 
The prospect of ‘contamination’ 
— unspecified, but ominous — 
remained a constant spectre. 

Parents, at least, seemed largely 
satisfied with the treatment of 
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The company of The Belle of New York in 1905, with Daphne Pollard at far right (Billy Rose Theatre Collection, New York Public Library) 


their children, which was no doubt superior to what 
they might expect as a domestic, a factory worker, 
or a laborer. As for the performers themselves — 
though commentators occasionally noted an ‘air of 
neglect about their persons,® many more observed 
how engaged, lively and genuinely interested in 
their work they appeared. “Every member of the 
company ... is an artist in every sense of the word, 
and the word clever is not strong enough to depict the 
talent for the stage with which they are possessed,” 
wrote an observer in Hawaii. “There is none of the 
forced precociousness of the average prodigy,” agreed 
another in Chicago, who used them as an example of 
where the Gerry Society should make an exception. 
“These children have been trained to love their work 
and to give it their best endeavor.”®> Many remained 
with the company for multiple seasons, forging 
professional and personal bonds that would serve 
them well in their later careers. 

Still, there are many jarring reminders that their 
lifestyle was one that no child of today would live. By 
the age of twenty, former Pollard star Annie Moore had 
already borne two children — one narrowly within 
wedlock, the other not. She was not the company’s 


only unwed mother. Presumably, 
there were some lessons that 


company schoolteachers and 
‘Aunty Chester’ were unwilling to 
impart. 


By the end of the 1907 season, 
Nellie Chester and Charles 
Pollard were exhausted, having 
toured some 50,000 miles since 
the turn of the century. They 
had lost star performer Daphne 
Pollard to the San Francisco 
Opera Company the previous 
year, and other favourites were 
aging out of the company without 
obvious successors. It seemed a 
logical time to wind up the Pollard 
concept and retire from theatrical 
life. 


The Arthur Pollard Scandal (1909) 

Another Pollard sibling had 
other ideas. Arthur H. Pollard, 
who occupied various minor roles 


in earlier companies, now seized 
full control. Satisfied with their 
treatment under the previous 
management, many parents 
happily signed up their charges 
for this new incarnation, which 
debuted in Hawaii in April 1909. 
Reviews remained mainly 
positive, performances betraying 
little of the nightmare that was 
unfolding behind the _ scenes. 
Numerous company members 
levelled allegations of physical 
and mental mistreatment against 
Pollard. One child was made to 
spend a long rail journey hiding 
beneath a seat to save the cost 
of her fare. Another was forced 
to go onstage whilst seriously ill, 
collapsing during the performance. 
Most scandalously of all, the 
married Pollard had embarked on 
an affair with teenage company 
member Irene Findlay. A power 
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struggle broke out amongst the older girls of the 
company, with Findlay herself accused of inciting 
Pollard against her rivals. 

Matters reached a head when the company arrived 
at Madras, India, where veteran performer Freddie 
Heintz alerted the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, who quickly took the performers 
into their custody. After an attempt to countersue 
for kidnapping, Pollard and Findlay escaped into 
French-controlled Pondicherry to avoid prosecution, 
taking the company profits with them. They would 
later marry and settle in New Zealand. 

Penniless and stranded, the company had no 
option but to continue their tour to fund their 
return passage. Eventually, the concerned people 
of Bangalore took up a collection to make up the 
shortfall. Scenes of distraught children rushing 
to the arms of their parents upon their return to 
Australia received international media attention. 
The following year, the Australian Government 
passed legislation barring ‘any child who is under 
contract to perform theatrical, operatic, or other 
work outside the Commonwealth.” Tom Pollard’s 
Australasian company was immediately wound 
up. Both at home and abroad, the original Pollard 
concept was over. 


The Chester-Pollard Revival (1912-1919) 

Former company members now scattered, some 
returning to Australia, others settling in America 
— amongst them Alf Goulding, Teddy McNamara 
and Harold Frazer, who collaborated on a short- 
lived adult troupe, Pollard’s Number 1 Company. 
Goulding coached an amateur operatic society in 
Vancouver and appeared in vaudeville alongside 
fellow veteran Jack Pollard and a temporarily Kolb- 
less Max Dill. Daphne Pollard went from strength to 
strength on the stage, her 1911 marriage to Seattle 
newspaperman Ellington S. Bunch making national 
headlines. 

Perhaps it was to clear the Pollard name once 
and for all that Nellie Chester and Charles A. 
Pollard returned from retirement a final time in 
1912. Now rebadged the Pollard Juvenile Opera 
Company, unencumbered by age_ restrictions 
and headquartered in the Pacific Northwest, the 
indefatigable Teddy McNamara was amongst those 
returning to the fold, while new Australian imports 
included veteran child performer Queenie Williams, 
Phyllis ‘Patsie’ Hill — soon to become Mrs Teddy 
McNamara — and Bevan Harris, poached from the 
Melbourne Comic Opera Company. The Pollards 
renamed him Willie Bevan; films would give him a 
walrus moustache and christen him Billy Bevan. 

This revived Pollard company enjoyed steady 
success before management transferred to Nellie 
Chester’s sons Frank, Charles and Ernest in mid- 
1913, a consortium collectively known as ‘Chester 
Pollard.” The company, now reduced to playing 
truncated ‘tabloid’ versions of their most famous 
hits on the Pantages vaudeville circuit, rapidly lost 





‘Harry Pollard’ - later known as Snub - in an early stage role. (Sayre Collection, 
University of Washington, via Wikimedia Commons) 


steam. “Well put on, good scenery, 
well dressed, but company poor,” 
complained Variety in May 1914. 
“The offering lacks life.”'° 

As longtime members began 
to drift away, the troupe became 
little more than a showcase for 
Teddy McNamara and Queenie 
Williams, now Mrs Ernest Chester. 
This last version persisted in 
much diminished form until 1919, 
when Williams departed for the 
ereener pastures of Broadway. 

It is no coincidence that the 
declining years of the Pollards 
coincide with its former members’ 
first forays into motion pictures. 
Snub Pollard worked for Essanay 
before joining the Hal Roach 
company, where his old mentor 
Alf Goulding would help shape 


the careers of himself, Harold 
Lloyd, Stan Laurel and many 
others. Billy Bevan went to L-KO 
and later Mack Sennett, with 
whom Daphne Pollard would 
also sign in 1927, following a 
triumphant international stage 
career. Though she remains a 
familiar figure to comedy fans, 
Daphne never quite gained the 
same acclaim as a screen star as 
she had on the stage, despite her 
formidable talent. 

The droll, rubber-faced Teddy 
McNamara also seemed a sure 
bet for screen fame. Signed by Fox 
on the basis of his appearance in 
a New York stage production of 
Battling Butler, he was placed 
into a screen partnership with 
fellow vaudevillian Sammy 
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Cohen. As comic relief in the war 
drama What Price Glory? (1926), 
the pair scored a surprise triumph 
that saw them fast-tracked into 
starring roles. They were to 
make only two, The Gay Retreat 
(1927) and When Sailors Go 
Wrong (1928), before McNamara 
contracted pneumonia, dying 
at the very cusp of major screen 
fame at the age of thirty three. 
Numerous former Pollards were 
amongst the mourners at his 
graveside. 

Being a Pollard’s Lilliputian 
was undoubtedly a tumultuous 
introduction to show business. 
For those of sufficient talent, 
ambition and luck, the company 
acted not only as a de facto family 
but as a professional proving 
ground, from which many a 
worthy career grew. 


7 sae: 


The future Billy Bevan, appearing in 
a 1911 Melbourne Opera production 
of ‘Miss Hook of Holland’ (Table Talk 
(Melbourne), 27 July 1911 — via 
Trove Digital Newspaper Database) 





THE FATAL WEDDING. 
Little Queenie Williams as “ Leader of the Tin 


n Band” 





Queenie Williams, the last of the Pollard stars, in the Aus- 
tralian production The Fatal Wedding (State Library of 
Victoria) 
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Letters from Hollywood — Fred Allen 


A personal letter from Fred Allen to his pal Alan (Teddy Bergman) Reed! 








teddy - 


thanx a lot for the "blum and adler" gage i will 
use it in one of min's routines the first chance 

i gete it is perfect for her and as you may suspect 
i am getting mumb after about ten years of writing 
those bon moese 


if you want to come here any week around the end of 
january or during february, with the exception of 
febe 13th week, i will tell wallie jordan to send you 
a contract for a grande i will write some kind of a 
spot and take the dough out of the guest spote will 
have to grab off a cut-rate guest that week but if i 
know a couple of weeks in advance i-can get someonée 


television is creating a lot of talk around the agencies 

and in the gossip columns but there are only a couple of 

shows that pay any moneye the agency minds forget that 

most of the television sets are in and around new york and 

one or two other citiese it will be three or four years be- 
fore enough sets are out to really undermine radioe from the 
looks of most of the television entertainment it will probably 
kill itself off before it ruins radioe all i can tell you is 
that the top show is milton berle doing a smalltime vaudeville 
show with ed wynn additions to the showe berle has grabbed 
everything wynn ever had and when he runs out of what he has 
stolen down through the years he will be in troublee when berle 
gets to himself,in other words, television will scale newdépthse 


let me know about the datee hopgeverything is okay-pregards to 
charlie if you ever see him arounde happy new yeare 


fred allen - 180 west 58 
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McOLLUM SPEAKS 


This rare interview with comedy short subject producer Hugh McCollum originally 
appeared in the Los Angeles Times on Sunday April 12, 1942. It was generously submitted 
to Comique Magazine by Scott T. Rivers. Our sincere thanks! 


Town Called nollywood 


By Philip K. Scheuer 


Slapstick comedies are still being made a pie’s throw 
from Sunset and Gower after 30 years. Two-reelers, they 
are made at the rate of 28 a year for Columbia by a 
couple of men named Hugh McCollum and Jules White. 
Happy in their chosen occupation, these men have only 
one persistent complaint: Feature comedies are stealing 
their thunder (1.e., slapstick.) 

“It’s tough enough to make people laugh as it 1s,” 
sighed McCollum, who has spent 8 of his 21 movie years 
producing, “but with Irene Dunne, Claudette Colbert, 

Marlene Dietrich and other top stars taking falls 
all over the place, it’s practically impossible. “To say 
nothing,’ he winked, “of Abbott and Costello.” 

McCollum and White’s faithful standbys include 
the Three Stooges, Buster Keaton, Harry Langdon, El 
Brendel, Andy Clyde, Vernon Dent, Monty Collins, and 
Jimmy Finlayson — plus, once in a while, Walter Catlett, 
Alan Mowbray and Johnny Downs. 

The faithful standbys go right on doing the same old 
things in same old way. It’s the slapstick tradition. 


Pun My Word! 

The titles, for instance, they never change. “Bum 
puns,’ McCollum said. “The worse the better.” He 
named a few: “Oh, You Nazty Spy,” “Apes of Wrath,” 

“Tall, Dark and Tiresome,” “Ham and Yeggs,” “For 
Whom the Belles Bowl” and “Violent Is the Word for 
Curly. (Howard of the Three Stooges.)” “Twas ever thus 
— back before Mack Sennett, back to John Bunny and 
Ham and Bud and the one-reelers of 1910. 

“Even as late as 1922” McCollum said, “one of our 
directors, Del Lord, took six weeks to make a two-reeler 
— on a budget of $30,000.” Now we roll one every 
10 days and it’s in the can four days afterward. Lord’s 
$30,000 would be the equivalent of $100,000 today!” 

He refused to be quoted on 1942 two-reel figures, but 
in the trade they are estimated as costing from $13,000 
to $20,000 apiece. 

Gone, McCollum admitted, are the free-and-easy 
schedules which permitted a troupe to sally forth and 
commandeer busy thoroughfares, using pedestrians for 





spectators. Los Angeles’ growth is one deterring factor; 
another is union red tape. “However, we usually count on 
shooting one day of the four outdoors.” He didn’t mention 
where. 


Star ‘Names’ Skittish 

“Wire gags?” McCollum shook his head. “We don’t do 
many of those any more — time and money! Besides, the 
illusion’s better in animated cartoons. But our shorts are 
faster and broader than ever; have to be, to hold up for 14-16 
minutes. No more shooting from the cuff either; our actors 
have enough trouble figuring what it’s all about as it is!” 

McCollum doesn’t know where the next crop of 
knockabout comics is coming from. Most “legitimate” 
players are leery of their reputations and shy away from 
the lowly banana peel. “We could ‘build’ people like Alan 
Mowbray, Joan Davis and Una Merkel, for instance,” he 
added, “but they won't let us — too scared.” Right now he’s 
toying with the idea of teaming George Givot, “the Greek 
ambassador,” and Cliff Nazarro, the double-talker, in a 
series. 

The root of all slapstick, McCollum declared, still is 
“people getting hurt.” He doesn’t know why — but there 
it is. “That excludes women as a general rule, and, oddly 
enough, Andy Clyde. They must have a soft spot in their 
hearts for the walrus-mustached old gent.” 


It Didn’t Sparkle 


Innovations don’t go; they've been tried. “Once,” 
McCollum chuckled, “we cut out the rough stuff and — 
taking a leaf from our competitors’ book — substituted what 
we fondly thought was sparkling dialogue. The thing died.” 

Nor has it proved feasible to revive the Sennett bathing 
beauty idea. “Most of our comics are getting along in 
years; the romancing looks incongruous when it’s between 
a middle-aged guy and a teen-age beaut.” They’ve got one 
looker, Elsie 

Ames, who’s coming along all right. 

If the time ever arrives when the double feature really 
exits, McCollum and his crowd will be in clover. Until that 
glorious morn, he and White are quite satisfied to grind out 
their modest 28 shorts a year — more, at that, than anybody 
else in the laugh factory business today. 
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Un THE 
PALACE 


Curly Howard's 
jal Film Revisited 


By Paul E. Gierucki 


ccording to a photo caption in Larry 
Fine’s book Stroke of Luck (1973), 


THE Ti REF Jerry “Curly” Howard had a brief cameo 


as a chef in the Three Stooges Columbia 
STO () GES short subject Malice In The Palace (1949). 

Many historians and fans suspect that 
the sequence was shot but never used. 


Some, however, do not believe that Curly 
ever appeared in the film at all. 
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“Curly Howard, at the time of his illness, returns to film this scene with Larry, Moe and Shemp in ‘Malice in the Palace.’” 


In the mid-1980s, as a young 
Stoogephile, I saw the photo on page 
198 of Stroke of Luck and had the same 
questions as everyone else — Could it 
really be Curly underneath that giant 
mustache? If so, what happened? Why 
isn’t his scene in the finished film? This 
mystery inspired a decades-long search 
for additional firsthand details and 
verifiable proof of the alleged cameo. 
I found strong evidence to support 
the claim and details were ultimately 
shared via various internet newsgroups 


and social media platforms. 

However, due to the impermanence 
of information on the web, generations 
of new fans continue to discover that 
lone known surviving photograph for 
the first time and are again posing 
the same question — “Could it really 
be Curly underneath that giant 
mustache?” 

As such, I have recompiled the 
pertinent findings exclusively for 
Comique magazine to help remove any 
lingering doubt as to the identity of 


that mustachioed chef. Following are 
the facts as we know them today: 

By 1944, after twelve successful 
years as a member of The Three Stooges 
— having appeared in over 90 films and 
countless live stage appearances — 
Curly Howard’s health was beginning 
to deteriorate. When watching the films 
in chronological order today, one can 
clearly see the gradual decline in his 
energy level, the change in his physical 
appearance, and even the sound of his 
voice. 
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Three Little Pirates 


In a 1982 interview with director Mark Gilman, longtime stooges’ 
writer and director Edward Bernds recalled the noticeable shift in 
Curly’s performances: 

“Curly hadn’t been well. None of us realized just what was wrong 
with him, we know now that he’d had a couple of slight strokes. And 
Three Little Pirates was some time after he’d had those strokes... but 
he, from time to time, he became almost his old self. And in Three Little 
Pirates he was, in my opinion, excellent. He had recovered. We had high 
hopes that he would be perfectly all right. But as we now know — he 
wasn’t. And on the very next picture he folded up, he had a stroke that 
disabled him.” 
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Curly Howards 


Final Film Revisited 


On Monday May 6th, 1946, Curly 
suffered a major stroke during the final 
day of filming for their 97th Columbia 
Pictures short subject, Half-Wits 
Holiday. In the original handwritten 
notes for his autobiography, Moe 
Howard recalled the event this way: 

“'.. 1t was a gorgeous summer day 
outdoors where my younger brother 
Curly sat in a director’s chair waiting 
to be called to do the last scene we were 
filming for the closing shot of the film. 
Indoors, where I was finishing a scene 
with Larry, it was terribly humid and 
the heat on stage was stifling. Larry 

As if ma Ay - | 
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Moe recalled this tragic event having occurred on May 14th, 1946. Ho 





and I finished the scene and then the 
assistant director called for Curly to 
come in to finish the picture. Curly 
didn’t answer. I went out to get him 
and found him with his head dropped 
to his chest. I said, ‘Babe’ — that’s 
what my brother Shemp and I called 
him as he was the baby of the five 
Howard Boys — and Curly looked up at 
me and tried to speak, his mouth was 
distorted and speech would not come, 
just tears rolling down his cheeks. As 
the tears were running down mine, I 
thought my heart would break. Words 
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could not describe my inner feelings, with the best care and therapy.” 






my sorrow for my kid brother. He had 
had a stroke while sitting in the chair. 
I put my arms around him and kissed 
his cheek and forehead. He squeezed 
my hand but couldn’t speak. I had 
the studio car take him home while 
I finished the scene for him. As the 
director said “That’s it. Wrap ‘em up,’ I 
got my car and without taking off my 
makeup or wardrobe I drove to Curly’s 
house...” 

“I arranged for him to be taken to 
the Motion Picture Country Home in 
Woodland Hills. They furnished him 


ut 





wever, Half-Wit’s Holiday was reportedly filmed between Thursday 


May 2nd and Monday May 6th, making May 6th the definitive date. 
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PRALICE IN THE PALACE 


Moe and Larry complete the final scenes of Half-Wit’s Holiday without Curly. 


Expecting that Curly would eventually recover, and hopefully 
return, Moe recruited his older brother (and original Ted Healy era 
Stooge) Shemp Howard to temporarily rejoin the group to help fulfill 
their contractual obligations. The studio initially balked at the idea, 
one executive even went so far as to suggest that Shemp “looked too 
much like Moe” and believed the resemblance might be confusing for 
fans. Thankfully, Moe and Larry retained the right to final approval in 
such matters — so Shemp returned to the fold. 





: 
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Curly Howards 
4 


Final Film Revisited 





Note that Shemp’s head is pasted over Curly’s body in this unusual publicity photo. 


Curly’s unexpected departure required 
some last-minute production changes 
by the studio. A script titled Pardon 
My Terror (Stooge Comedy #4068, First 
Draft dated March 21, 1946) written by 
Edward Bernds for Moe, Larry, and Curly, 
was instead reassigned to Columbia 
comedians Gus Schilling and Richard 


Lane. The Stooges’ production team then 
settled on another script, also created 
with Curly in mind, written by Clyde 
Bruckman. On June 5th, 1946, nearly one 
month after Curly’s incapacitation, the 
newly-reconstituted team of Moe, Larry, 
and Shemp began filming production 
#4071, Fright Night. 


CARLETON 


RELEASED BY COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 


WESSEL 


COPYRIGHT MCMXLV/ 
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Curly Howard's 
Final Film Revisited 
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STOOGE COMEDY 
PRODUCTION #4071 
by 


CLYDE BRUCKMAN 
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This version, dated May 28, 1946, was revised to accommodate Shemp. 
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- PRODUCTION #4071 





FADE IN: 
CLOSE SHOT RUSTIC SIGN (DAY): 


MUSCLE MANOR 
"WE TRAIN THE FIGHTERS" 
THE THREE STOOGES, PROPS.. 
DISSOLVE TO 


INT. BARN TRAINING QUARTERS CLOSE SHOT STOOGES (DAY): 


They are dressed in gray flannel pants and gray jersey 
sweaters, They are rooting excitedly for their man.- 


| LARRY (gesturing) 
Atta boy, Chopper! That's doin! 
your stuff }t 


SHEMP (motioning with his 
right hand) 
Bring up your right hand$ That's it -- 
bring it up againt 


MOK 
Now try the left hand}. 


The CAMERA PULLS BACK QUICKLY to reveal Chopper Cain 
stretched out on a rubbing table, his head propped up on 

a couple of sofa pillows. He is wearing a sweat shirt and 
pants, and is reading a magazine which he is holding in 

his left hand. On the magazine cover is its name - LOVE 
STORIES. In his right hand he holds a very small dumb-bell, 
which he is listlessly raising up and down without taking 
his eyes from the magazine. . 


MOE 
Come on, Choppert Try the left handt 


Chopper shifts the dumb-bell to his left hand, the magazine 
to his right, and continues reading as he listlessly raises 
the dumb-bell up and down with his left hand. .As he 
becomes more engrossed in the magazine the motions with 

the dumb-bell become weaker and weaker until his left hand 
flops beside him, | | 
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Curly Howard 3 
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Final Fim Revisit 
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By all accounts, Shemp stepped into the third stooge role seamlessly, freeing Curly to focus on his recovery. 


“Fright Night” 
Columbia 17 Mins. 
For the Stooge Fans 


The Three Stooges are fight man- 
agers in this one. They are warned 
by Big Mike, a gangster, to throw 
the fight or take the consequences. 
They overfeed their boy hoping to 
weaken his chances. His opponent 
breaks his hand just before the big 
fight and they figure they are saved. 
Big Mike has other ideas, and chases 
them around a warehouse for about 
a reel trying to put them across. 
Stooge fans will like it. 


Film Daily review, April 29th, 1947 


According to Moe’s daughter Joan, Curly’s stroke was severe, but 
it left him only partially paralyzed — “He was able to speak but 
his once infectious boyish smile and facial expressions had changed 
noticeably.” 


Curly Larry Moe 


Skemp Larry Vers 





Shemp replaces Curly in the credits. 


Regardless, Moe, Larry, and Shemp fully expected Curly to return 
at some point, and contracts from Moe’s personal archive indicate 
that he was still seen as an official member of the group: 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES CORPORATION 
1438 NO.GOWER STREET 
HOLLYWOOD 28,CALIFORNIA 


october Wi, 1946 


Yessrs,. ioe Howard, Larry Fine, 
Jerry Howard and Shemp Howard 
c/o Moe Howard 

10500 Kling Street 

North Hollywood, California 


Sentlemen: 


Reference is made to that certain Employment Agreement between you 
and us dated September 31, 1946, Ye hereby mutually agree to amend 
the said Employment Agreement as follows: 


1, In Article II, Section II-5, the first sentence is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


"Layoff. It is azreed that the Corporation shall have 
the right, with or without notice during the term hereof 
ae it may be extended to place the Artist on layoff without 
compensation for a period or aggregate of periods of not to 
exceed the difference between the number of days in such 
term before any extensions thereof (exchuding all Sundays) 
and four hundred eighty (480) days. 


"It is agreed that not more than one-half of said lay- 
off shall be taken by the Corporation dvurinz the first one- 
half of said term as extended, and not more than one-half 
of said layoff shall be taken by the Corporation during the 
last one-half of said term as extended." 


2. In Article VI, Section VI~l, the word "Corporation" appear- 
ing in the phrase "Artist-Corporation" is hereby deleted, 


3. ‘n Article VII, Section VII-6, the following address is 
hereby inserted tn the space provided for notice to the Artist: 
Moe Howard, 10500 Kling Street, North Hollywood, 


4. The second paragraph of Article VII, Section VIiIell is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 


"During the first eichteen (18) days of the term here- 
of the Corporation shall have the right to make (in addi- 
tion to any motion pictures covered by this agreement) any 
mot bdges Me ae the Corporation has not made under the agree- 
ment da March 30, 1944, between Moe Howard, Larry Fine 
and Jerry Howard on one hand, and Columbia Pictures Corpor- 
ation on the other, as amended by that certain agreement 
dated May 27, 1946, that are then uncompleted." 


5. The following Section VIIel5 is hereby added to Article 
VII: 
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Curly Howard's 


Final Film Revisited 





Pase 2. 


"Section ViT-15. It 1s understood that Moe Noward, 
Larry Pine, Jerry Howard and Shemp Howard are employed 
as one (1) unit and the Corporation will not be able to 
utilize the services of any one party unless the Corpor- 
ation is able to utilize the services of all said parties, 
In this connection, each of the parties agrees that if the 
Corporation has the right to take any action against any 
one party, the Corporation shall have the right to take 
such action against all of the parties to this acreement 
specifically including but not being limited to any rights 
gpanted to the Corporation by reason of an event of inter- 
ruption or an event of default." 


6, The following Section VIIel6 is hereby added to Article 
Vite 


“section VII-16, Shemp Howard, during any pertod 
when he is not on layoff and is not on suspension and 
his services are not required by the Corporation, may 
render his services to others in feature motion pictures; 
but in the event that he does, the total compensation 
payable to the Artist hereunder during such period shall 
pe reduced to the sum of One Thousand Two Hundred Fifty 
Dollars (#1,250.00) a week, no part of which shall be pay- 
able to the said Shemp Howard." 


Except as hereinabove otherwise provided, all of the terms of the 
said Hmployment Agreement of September 31, 1946, shall apply to 
all the rights granted herein, and are hereby ratified and affirm- 
ede 


If this ts im accordance with your understanding of our agreement, 
kindly indicate the same by signing in the space provided therefor 
below, 


Very truly yours, 









COLUM TYRES CORPORATION 


AGREED TO AND ACCEPTED: 
E A rea 


APPROVED 
a Form 


Yerms, 


gi 
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In January of 1947, eight months later, Moe arranged for Curly to 
have a cameo in the Stooges’ 100th short subject for Columbia, Hold 
That Lion! (Working title: The Lion and the Louse, Production #4087.) 
Curly was making good progress with his rehabilitation and Moe 
believed that a return to work, however brief, would further help to 
boost his morale. 
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“Produced and Urected by JULES WHITE 
A COLUMBIA SHORT-SUBJECT PRESENTATION 
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"THE LION AND THE LOUSE" 
STOOGE COMEDY - PRODUCTION #4087 
| a 
Felix Adler 
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19 
WED. SHOT STOOGES 56 


They approach a man who is sound asleep with a derby over 
his face. Larry steps up, removes the derby steathily, 
disclosing the man with a clothes pin clamped on his nosGe 
The man continues to sleep. Curiously Larry removes the 
clothes pin and the man lets out the most ungodly whistling, 
rattling snores ever heard. They react, put the clothes 
pin back, snores stop. They put the hat back over man's 
face and oxit.e 


CLOSEUP THREE STOOGES - Foregoing action. 57 
CLOSEUP SLEEPING MAN - Foregoing action. 58 
MED. LONG SHOT : 59 


A man with a very long beard is sleeping in the f.g. The 
Stooges approach him, stop and look at the beard, 


SHE MP 
Here he is -- he's disguised with 
a phony beard. 
With that he gives the beard a terrific yank, trying to 
dislodge it. To the Stooges dismay, the man leaps up, 
screaming in pain. Stooges hurriedly oxit. : 


CLOSEUP BEARDED MAN - Foregoing action. | 60 
CLOSEUP STOOGES - Foregoing action, : 61 
LONG SHOT TRAIN (Reverse Angle) 62 


Stooges come running in just as the CONDUCTOR enters and 
bang into him. They start to apologize. 
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Curly Howard's 
Final Film Revisited 





Curly, seen here with a full head of hair, appears as a loud snoring train passenger. 


Shot between Tuesday January 28th and Friday January 31, 
1947, this was the only time that Larry Fine and the three Howard 
brothers, Moe, Shemp, and Curly, appeared onscreen together 
professionally. 
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On July 31st, 1947, Curly married Valerie 
Newman, and on May 7th, 1948, she gave 
birth to his second daughter, Janie Howard. 
By all accounts, Curly was truly happy and 
content with his new family. Unfortunately, 
that joy would be short-lived. 

Curly suffered another major stroke 
in 1949 which left him confined to a 
wheelchair. His condition continued to 
degenerate even further over the next two 
years, with short periods where he would 
appear to rally, only to fall desperately ill 
again. By late February of 1951, Curly was 
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again so sick that Valarie was incapable of 
caring for him so, after consultation with 
his older brothers Jack, Shemp, and Moe, 
Curly was moved into a nursing home. He 
suffered yet another stroke the following 
month and from there was moved between 
various healthcare facilities throughout 
1951, never again to return home. 

On January 18, 1952, Jerome Lester 
“Curly” Horwitz died at the Baldy View 
Sanitarium in San Gabriel, California. He 
was just 48 years old. It was a tragic end 
for one of America’s original comedy icons. 


Fast-forward twenty years: 
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Pauice In THe PALAcE 


Larry Fine’s as-told-to autobiography, 
Stroke of Luck (1973), was the first book 
written about The Three Stooges and the 
first to suggest a possible Curly cameo in 
Malice in the Palace (1949). Unfortunately, 
the book was poorly written and rife with 
errors. Penned, edited, and self-published 
by James Carone, sales were abysmal, and 
the entire experience was a tremendous 
disappointment for Larry, who was 
recovering from health problems of his 
own. Aside from the photo caption, there is 
no other mention of the potentially historic 
film appearance within the book. 

In a handwritten letter to Stooges fan 
Scott Reboul, dated January 1974, Larry 
wrote, “In answer to your questions, Curly 
was not in the picture ‘Malice in the Palace.’ 
He visited the set and we took some stills 





with him.” This is an intriguing response 
which contradicts the book’s photo caption 
and, for me, raises more questions than it 
answers. Why would the crew take the time 
to dress Curly up in full costume if he was 
not part of the production? Why would a 
“sao” photo be used as the central image 
for one of the studio’s official lobby cards? 
More, could Larry’s recent stroke have 
affected his memory of an event 26 years 
prior? 

An original shooting script was the 
next logical place to seek a contemporary 
confirmation. 

The working title for Malice in the Palace 
was Here We Go Shmow (Production #4119) 
the script was written by Felix Adler, with 
the final draft dated April 14th, 1948. The 
director was Jules White. 
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COPYRIGHT MCMXLIX 8Y COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP, 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT SECURED. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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The relevant portion of the script, transcribed by historian Brent Seguine in The Three 
Stooges Journal, Issue #106, Summer 2008, reads as follows: 


SHOOTING SCHEDULE - 3rd day Thursday June 10, 1948 


INTERIOR KITCHEN, Scenes 18-88, 25-27, 29, 50, 52, 54, 
OD. 


SYN: Larry enters, talks to chef. Chef exits. Larry works 
with cat and dog. 


CAST: Larry, chef (bit), cat and trainer, dog and trainer, 
SPCA man. 


18: INTERIOR CAFE KITCHEN MEDIUM SHOT (DAY) 


Larry enters. The chef is putting on his fez and has removed 
his apron. 


Larry Cyells): One rabbit and one hot dog. 
Chef: Fix it yourself... I’m going to lunch. 
Larry: Lunch? 


Chef: Certainly ... you don’t think I’d eat in this dump. 


The chef exits and the action continues as it appears in the film today. 


While the script does detail a gag which is missing from the final cut of the film, there 
is nothing to specifically indicate that the part of the chef was played by Curly. The very 
existence of that scene, however, could possibly undermine Larry’s recollection of Curly’s 
level of participation. 


With the verification of a planned sequence with the chef who appears in the posed 
studio photo, but no further official studio documentation being available, the next logical 
step was to create some photographic comparisons. 
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PRALICE IN THE PALACE 





A COLUMBIA SHORT-SUBJECT PRESENTATION 


Copyright 1949 Columbia Pictures Corp. PRINTED IN U, S.A, PROPERTY OF NATIONAL SCREEN SERVICE CORP. LICENSED FOR 47/ 6228 
DISPLAY IN CONNECTION WITH THE EXHIBITION OF THIS PICTURE 
AT YOUR THEATRE. /AUST BE RETURNED IMMEDIATELY THEREAFTER. 





One of the most noticeable things about the chef, besides the 
massive fake mustache, was that he appears to be a few inches taller 
than the Stooges. Curly was in fact taller than both Moe and Larry in 
real life, measuring between 5’4 and 5’5 inches tall. However, because 
the surviving photo is not a full-length pose, height was not an effective 
means of identification here. Side by side photo comparison was a 
better option. 
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Following is the Malice in the Palace photo, a similar side angle 
shot of Curly from Dizzy Pilots, and then an overlay of the two images. 
Curly’s head was at a slightly different angle in the Dizzy Pilots photo, 
but when the image was rotated right by several degrees -- everything 
lined up. 


7 
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Even though Curly had lost a great deal of weight, his head shape, 
hairline, chin, nose, and the ear, particularly the two prominent ridges 
within the ear, are all a perfect match. Like fingerprints, every set of 
ears are unique. 


Also note that the chef is wearing a ring on the middle finger of his 
right hand. 
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In the candid photographs below, which were 
taken around the same time that the film was made, 
Curly also had the unusual habit of wearing a band 
— on the middle finger of his right hand. 


i 7s 





Photographs reprinted from the documentary, Stooges: The Men Behind the Mayhem (1994) 
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Curly Howard's 


Final Film Revisited 


In addition to the visual evidence presented above, we also have verbal confirmation 
from Moe Howard himself. He was interviewed by phone for radio station WKAT, The 
Talk of Miami, in 1972. The content of that interview, which I originally posted online 
in January 2016, removes all question as to the identity of the chef from Malice In The 
Palace: 


Host: Let me ask you a question. When Shemp came back, 
did Curly appear in one or two (scenes) as aman with a beard? 


Moe: We tried to build his morale a little bit, so we had him 
in a picture called Hold That Lion — on the train where we 
were running around, we came, we were looking for this fella, 
and here was Curly asleep with a derby on, face covered, we 
took the thing off, and he had a clothespin on his nose. 


Host: Right. 


Moe: So we took it off and he started Caughs) all kinds of 
snoring and so we put it back. 


Host: Right. 


Moe: (unintelligible) ... his morale. And then in another 
picture where we had a restaurant, Curly was the chef. And 
then I went into the kitchen, and he was taking his chef’s 
apron off and his chef’s hat off, I said, “Where are you going?” 
He says, “I’m going out to a restaurant and have my lunch!” 


Moe and Host: (laugh) 


Moe: So, I mean, those were the two things. But it never 
worked out. He tried so hard to build up his morale and 
everything else. 


Moe remembered enough of the details to get the gist of the joke across some 24 years 
later — in 1972! This evidence finally removes all question as to the identity of the man 
behind the giant mustache. 
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That just leaves one final question — 
Why? Why was the scene shot, but then cut 
from the final print? 

For that answer, the last word goes 
to the director of Malice in the Palace — 
Jules White — who addressed the matter 
definitively during an interview with film 
historian par excellence Edward Watz on 
Sunday July 15th, 1979: 

JW: “Curly came by to say hello to his old 
friends at the studio. I was pleased to see 
him again and he seemed more spry than 
the last time he visited Columbia. I had the 
idea that he could do a bit part as the chef 


Jules White 


And therewe haveit. With the photographic 
evidence presented here, specifics from 
the original shooting script, and detailed 
confirmation from two of the production 
principals — one being Moe Howard, Curly’s 
own brother — we must ultimately conclude 
that the chef in the scene cut from Malice in 
the Palace was indeed none other than Curly 
Howard. Mystery solved. 

It is unlikely that the footage survives 


lg WA De Le NY 





in the Stooges short we were shooting. It 
wasn’t a taxing role, just a walk on anda 
couple easy lines of dialogue. He was eager 
to do it and I was glad to have him in the 
picture. 

Sadly, when we previewed the film 
nobody recognized Curly. Maybe it was a 
mistake to give him that large mustache, 
it camouflaged his face. But what was 
even worse, his bit didn’t get a laugh with 
our audience. The scene just hung out 
there. As much as I hated to do it, we had 
to cut his scene, since it disrupted the pace 
of the picture.” 





today, Curly’s bit would almost certainly 
have been trimmed and then burned for 
silver reclamation. Nevertheless, I learned 
a long time ago that there are no absolutes 
when it comes to “lost” film and the recovery 
thereof. I can tell you, firsthand, that much 
stranger things have happened. As Curly 
said in the 19386 Columbia Short subject 
Disorder in the Court, “Truth is stranger 
than fiction, Judgie-Wudgie!” 
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Curly Howards 
Final Film Revisited 





For additional information about 
Curly’s personal life, see Joan Howard 
Maurer’s book, Curly: An Illustrated 
Biography of the Superstooge, published 
by Citadel Press © 1985. For the bizarre 
story behind the creation of Larry Fine’s 
book, Stroke of Luck, check out Steve Cox 
and Jim Terry’s marvelous, authorized 
biography One Fine Stooge: Larry Fine’s 


Frizzy Life in Pictures, from Cumberland 
House Publishing, © 2006. 

Special thanks to Ed Watz, Mark 
Gilman, Steve Cox, Trent Reeve, Brent 
Seguine, Graceann Macleod, Chris 
Seguin, Lou Rocco, Scott Reboul, Trent 
Reeve, Joan Howard Maurer, Andy 
Pagana, CineMuseum LLC, and The 
Three Stooges Journal. 
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[The Ongoing Saga of a Somewhat-Innocent Innocent! 


By Samuel A. Gill 


K, a confession. Over the years, I spent 

literally hundreds of hours at The Silent 
Movie Theatre. In fact, it was the first place 
I went when I got into Hollywood in June 
1966. I had read all about it, and even knew 
its address which I’ve never forgotten — 
611 North Fairfax. 


On the day I arrived, in introducing myself to 
owners John and Dorothy Hampton, they asked 
where I was staying, and I told them, I hadn’t found 
a place to stay yet, as I wanted to visit their theater 
first before doing anything else. They could hardly 
believe what they were hearing, and never forgot 
the fact that this young kid came all the way from 
Kansas to Los Angeles, and came to their theater 
before he even had a place to lay his head at night. 

For nearly all the shows I saw there, I kept 


extensive notes as to the titles 
and credits for each film, the 
length of each (short or feature), 
the story line in many cases, and 
the date I saw the films at the 
theater. John and Dorothyin some 
ways “adopted me.” Whenever I 
arrived for a show, Dorothy was 
always at the window where she 
sold the tickets and also sold the 
snacks that were located there. 
Without fail, Dorothy would 
call up to John in the booth, so 
that he would know I was there. 
John would then come down as 
soon as he could to visit. That’s 
how close we all were. There was 
many a time, also, when leaving 
the theater, Dorothy would say, 
“Oh, don’t go yet, John wants to 
talk to you.” So, I’'d wait until he 


had time to come down from the 
booth. 

John introduced me to many 
different people who would 
be there for a_ screening-- 
perhaps a film collector like 
Alan Grossman (who was very 
close to Gertrude Astor); a film 
enthusiast like Manny Weltman 
who was working with Raymond 
Lee on a book about Pearl White 
(Manny was also a magician 
which got me into the private 
club, the Magic Castle); a former 
child performer like Mary Louise 
Miller (who was the baby in The 
Night Cry with Rin-Tin-Tin and 
a very sweet woman); sometimes 
a relative to someone John knew 
I'd like to meet, such as Clarence 
Badger, Jr. (who it turned out 
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Silent Movie Theatre owners, Dorothy and John Hampton, circa 1942 Marc Wanamaker/ 3ison Archives 
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The Hamptons, 1946 Marc Wanamaker/Bison Archives 
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didn’t know much about his father because his father had 
abandoned him and his mother!); and sometimes, a fellow 
silent film enthusiast like Orlando Guevara who was so 
young his mother had to drive him to the theater! 

Film historian Richard Roberts and I once compared notes 
on our first visits to the Silent Movie Theatre, and we believe 
we were both attending shows there at the same time. I told 
Richard that I recalled a tall, lanky kid who couldn’t have 
been more than 14 or so years old. And Richard said most 
likely that tall lanky kid was HIM! Richard was so young 
his parents were driving him all the way from Phoenix to 
LA. How’s that for parental love?!? 

There are a lot of things I remember, and remember 
vividly, about John and Dorothy, about the theater, what it 
was like inside and outside (pretty rundown but “home’”), 
what films were shown there (you name it, they had it), the 
invariable program order (animated short film, comedy or 
dramatic short film, chapter play from complete serials, 
then the feature) what music was used (jazz recordings from 
thirties and forties), what nights of the week did they show 





films and their frequency (two a night, every night, except 
Sunday), how large or small the audiences were (usually 
small with old men seated in the back row, including old gay 
men and old homeless men), what specific films were shown 
there (by title), what kinds of advertising John used for 
the theater (photos, trade ads, stills, lobby cards, very few 
posters), even what the teeny tiny bathroom was like (teeny 
and tiny and a place you didn’t really want to ever go into). 

John and Dorothy also had a “cause” or perhaps I should 
say “causes,” plural. One cause was John motoring into 
Hollywood whenever he had some free time (which wasn’t 
often) to bring clothes or other “supplies” to kids who were 
not getting much attention if any from home. The supplies 
could and did include clothing, food, toys, books, whatever 
John and Dorothy knew the kids would like, and so on. 
One reason for this is that they had a son who was so 
developmentally disabled, whose care I’m sure they spent 
a fortune on, their outreach to needy kids was a kind of a 
reaching out to the son who was too disabled to be able to 
live with them. Although I never went with them, and I 
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don’t recall where he was housed, 
historian Kal Lahue told me they 
made frequent trips there to visit 
their son. 

Speaking of Kal Lahue, John 
and Dorothy both just loved Kal, 
and would often speak about him 
and his latest “request” with great 
eagerness. It was wonderful to 
experience. I think in some ways, 
Kal was also a kind of substitute 
son to them. Kal was one of the 
very, very, very few individuals 
from whom John would actually 
schedule a screening during the 
day of a film he needed to see-- 
especially serial chapters (which 
otherwise were impossible to 
find), some feature film that Kal 
couldn’t see otherwise, and short 
films relating to specific genres 
on which he was writing a book- 
-such as Western shorts, rare 
comedy shorts, and so on. I think 
that’s why I can’t remember ever 
seeing Kal at the theater, because 
he didn’t need to go there during 
the evening of regular screenings, 
since John was making an 
exception to his rule of NEVER J ‘ee a 
showing films during the day to | —.lU<‘ mes 
ANYBODY (else). wi a eS 

As an example of what I mean 
by “anybody else,” as wonderfully 
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Hollywood Theater Draws Crowds with Yesterday’s Stars 


By James Padgitt. 


| bcoe-ge Sikh oes (INS) — John 
and Dorothy Hampton know 
next to nothing about the screen 
capers of Ingrid Bergman, Charles 
Boyer and the other top box office 
names, 

But they go into ecstasies over 
the performance of the Gish sisters 
in “The Two Orphans”, Von 
Stroheim’s directorial 
and the hair-do Colleen Moore 
introduced in “Flaming Youth”. 

The two who talk animatedly 
about the big hits and personalities 
of the silent screen era and who 
look blank when current film ac- 
tivities crop up in conversation 
operate one of Hollywood's most 
famous show places. 


It is The Movie, a small, inti- 
mate theater dedicated to the 
showing of silent pictures only. 


The theater had its gala pre- 
miere the night Los Angeles was 
“bombed,” Feb. 25, 1942. The pic- 
ture, appropriately enough, was 
the Harold Lloyd panic, “Never 
Weaken”. 

Both Los Angeles and the thea- 
ter survived the historic night. 
The people hereabouts still talk 
about both events. 


Unique. 


The movie is the only theater of 
its type in the nation, and tourists 
to the cinema city tab it a must 
on their lists of things to sce, 

Going through its portals is like 
drifting back into another world. 

There will be a Felix the Cat 
cartoon, a pie-throwing comedy 
with the Keystone Kops and then 
the main  flicker—perhaps a 
Charles Ray Barefoot Boy story, 
a Gloria Swanson drama or one of 
those memorable epics such as 
Lon Chaney’s “Hunchback of 
Notre Dame’’, Valentino’s ‘The 
Four Horsemen” or Adolph Men- 
jou in “Are Parents People?” 


The theater seats 250 persons, 


every night except Sunday. 


Celebrities line up with the rest 
of the cash customers for every 
performance—to pay their 25 
cents and be transposed back to 
the “Perils of Pauline” era. 


Linda Darnell, Victor Varconi|! 


and Preston Sturges are steady 
customers. Linda goes to see how 
the cinema queens in the old days 
did their stuff. Varconi, one of the 


success@€s|big names of the silent screen 


and still in pictures, goes because 
he is in so many of the Cecil B. 


ers of the world, where they’ve 
been stored away for decades. If 
the film it too old to be run 
through his projectors, a dupli- 
cate Js made. Sometimes the film 
s so old and has been so badly 
preserved that it crumbles when 
the reel can is opened to fresh 
air. 
Favorites. 
What astonishes the Hamptons 


is the popularity of the pictures 
with the bobby-soxers—the avid 


DeMille films shown at the thea-|fans of Gene Autry, Frank Sin- 


ter. Sturges wants to study silent 
film technique. 


A Dream. 


atra and Robert Mitchum. They 
are just as excited about seeing 
Rudy Valentino gallop across the 
Sahara on a white charger as 


The Hamptons’ theater climaxed]were their mothers. 


a dream on the part of both. 


When John, formerly of Okla-|Movie 


Top box office favorites of The 
are Chaplin, Valentino, 


homa City, was just a little sha-jFairbanks, Mary Pickford, Alan 


ver he saved his nickels 


and|/Hale, William Boyd, Mabel Nor- 


dimes and bought a movie pro-|mand, Lon Chaney and Thomas 
jector in order to put on weekly} Meighan. 


shows for the neighborhood kids. 


“The Birth of a Nation” drew 


He was a movie fan from the/the biggest crowds and, believe it 
word go—stopping only with theljor not, “Made for Love”, a hoary 
advent of the talking picture. He;)De Mille classic of passion in the 


built his own theater, rigged up 
an. intricate musical synchroniza- 
tion system, found that his con- 
tacts with big names of the silent 
screen paid off. 


Between 30,000 and 40,000 si- 
lent pictures had been filmed. 
Most of them had been re- 
claimed for what they were 
worth in silver nitrate. Other 
thousands were stored in vaults, 
Thousands more werc the per- 
sonal property of D. W. Grif- 
fith, DeMille, Charles Chaplin, 
Doug Fairbanks and the other 
names of the silent screen. 


shadow of the great pyramid 
with Leatrice Joy, drew the sec- 
ond biggest. 

Other hits included Mabel Nor- 
mand’s “Mickey”, ‘The Volga 
Boatman”, Clara Bow in “it”, 


Chaney’s “Phantom of the Opera”,]. 


“The Covered Wagon”, the Fair- 
banks adventure classics and 
Mary Pickford in her “America’s 
Sweetheart” roles. 


Perennial favorite is “The 
King of Kings”, which has been 
repeated during Christmas week 
ever since the film theater 
opencd. 


Convinced that Hampton and| Last week the theater offered 
his attractive wife had a sincere)Richard Barthelmess and Bessie 
interest in early day films and|Love in “Soul Fire’. As a timely 
were not out to make a pile offadded attraction, Wilson’s presi- 
money on an intriguing novelty,)dential campaign was on the same 


4 
4 


ee a ee 


they loaned the young impresario|bill, along with the latest chapter] 


their valuable films. of “The Power God” serial. 
Hampton’s search for product 


for his theater continues without|Husband?”, 


pieces of the screen in odd corn-|Bebe Daniels. 





Cedar Rapids Gazette, October 3rd, 1948. 


Next week: “Why Change Your). 
with an all-star cast] 
and there are two performances |let-up. He finds former master-jincluding Gloria Swanson and) 
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CLOSED SUNDAYS 
TO FEDERAL TAX 


Original ticket from Minta Arbuckle’s personal archive, 1974 Courtesy of Paul E. Gierucki 


as John and Dorothy treated me, almost like a son, when I 
would ask John if he had a specific title of a film I was dying 
to see, if he said yes, he had that film, he’d always say, “I'll 
program that in next week’s show” or perhaps and probably 
more often “maybe the show two weeks from now.” I never 
resented this because I was very aware of the fact that if 
John Hampton felt obliged to run films for everyone who 
wanted to see them one-on-one at the theater, using up all 
his time, he would never get anything done. In other words, 
if he spent time running films for people during the day, 
he wouldn’t have time to prepare films for his two-a-night 
weekday shows. So, that’s another reason why I knew Kal 
was very, very special to both John and Dorothy. 

As to John’s film collection, he had LOTS of Kodascope 
prints — more than anyone else I have ever known, even 
collector Gordon Berkow. John himself told me he had bought 
up all the Kodascope Libraries he could when they were all 
going out of business. Along those lines, one pretty much 
full-time task for John was keeping his film prints repaired 





Dorothy attends a Dance Band Party at Pickfair, January 18, 1973 


Courtesy of Paul E. Gierucki 


and supple enough so that they would (usually) go through 
the projector without a hitch. Many a time, though, a film 
would NOT go through the gate, and John would have to 
bring up the lights while he fixed the film, and then usually, 
very quickly, resumed the film right where he had left off. 
I don’t remember his ever saying to the audience the show 
would not continue. In that way, John and Dorothy both 
were very much, “The show must go on!” And so it did. 
Something else that John did, which was pretty-much 
unique at the time, was to take multiple film prints, edit 
out the best parts, “best” meaning “best” condition-wise, 
and then to assemble the various parts into a new and 
unique, restored, one-of-a-kind print. John did that with 
many Charlie Chaplin films because there were so many 
different versions of different lengths and of different 
quality, that it provided visitors to his theater to see fuller 
versions of a film that could not be seen anywhere else, 
even in the film archives. John Hampton’s print of Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance was one of those films, and for years 





Interior of Silent Movie circa 1969 
Marc Wanamaker/Bison Archives 
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Original theatre poster, 2016 
Courtesy of Jerry Beck 






Dorothy and John Hampton 
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POL ICY | 


Closed Sunda 
Silent Pictures 


was the longest version of that 
film anywhere that was available 
for the public to see. 

Not too many people know this, 
but at one point John decided to 
sell his collection, and asked film 
preservationist David Shepard 
to represent him and Dorothy, 
with John eventually settling 
on a price tag of $450,000 for 
his collection. There were no 
takers. The archive was later 
auctioned off, with the bulk of it 
being bought by David Packard 
(of Hewlett-Packard fame) who 
then donated the materials to 
the UCLA film archive. 

I deeply loved John and 
Dorothy, and after John’s death, 
when Dorothy came back under 
Larry Austin’s management of 
the theater, I was again able to 
say hello to Dorothy who always 
positioned herself at the front 
door, taking tickets and saying 
hello to everyone. Since she 
was living alone in the senior 


Courtesy of Karen Zuehlke 


facility next door at that time, 
I would lean in to her, as she 
was taking my ticket and ask, 
my voice lowered so no one else 
could hear, “Is everything going 
OK for you, Dorothy?” I did 
that because there was a very 
persistent rumor that Austin 
was taking advantage of her. 
However, anytime I asked her 
that question, she would smile 
and say “Everything’s fine.” 


Sam Gill 

Niles, California 
March 24, 2022 
©2022 Samuel A. Gill 
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Ne anyone to name a producer of short 
comedies during the silent era. Confronted 
with this challenge, most people of a certain 
age might be able to dredge up Mack Sennett’s 
name from the recesses of their memory, and 
possibly — just possibly — that of Hal Roach as 
well. But Julius Stern? Highly unlikely. 


Which is a shame, since Julius and his brother Abe 
were responsible for nearly 900 comedy shorts from 
the years 1914 through 1929, rivaling the above “big 
names” in quantity, if not always quality. The films were 
money makers, however, not only for the Sterns but for 
their brother-in-law, Carl Laemmle and his Universal 
Pictures, the company distributing their films. 

Lacking a chain of theatres all its own, Universal 
had to depend on rentals to smaller, unaffiliated 
neighborhood and rural theatres, the exhibitors always 
keeping a wary eye on both quality and cost — cost 
frequently the predominant consideration. As a result, 
the Sterns had a niche to fill, and one that needed to be 
filled on a cost-effective basis. Tight control of production 
was a necessity, both in time allotted and dollars spent. 
Big name “stars” were few and far between, turnover for 
the most part ongoing. That so many excellent comedies 
resulted from this parsimonious and assembly-line 
studio is nothing short of a miracle, attributable to the 
businesslike operations of the Sterns. 

Perhaps the brothers’ most significant tactical error 
was with the omission of their names from their various 
comedy companies — L-Ko, Century, and Rainbow — 
an omission they wisely rectified for only the final three 
years of production when their company was reinvented 
as Stern Brothers Comedies. Too little, too late, it would 
seem as far as name recognition was concerned. 

Their comedies aside, the Sterns were involved 
in various other aspects of the business, from the 
industry's earliest years through the entire silent 
period. Julius and Laemmle were inseparable from 1904 
on, initially working together in the clothing business, 
with an eventual shift into the nascent business of film: 
exhibition with a string of mid-west theatres, followed 
by distribution via the development and growth of the 
Laemmle Film Exchange. This led to the formation of 
the Independent Motion Picture Company (aka IMP) 


in 1909, of which Julius was an integral part, and 
its eventual merger with — and takeover of — what 
became the Universal Film Manufacturing Company. 

Julius’s participation in Universal’s development 
was prominent and considerable during those earliest 
years, lasting up to his retirement from same in 1916. 
“Retirement” in name only, as it turned out, Julius 
remaining Laemmle’s trusted confident and behind- 
the-scenes go-to guy: for employee negotiations and 
enforcement, as “fixer” of troubled productions, as 
uncredited producer of numerous serials, culminating 
with Julius’s eventual promotion as one of Universal’s 
vice presidents. Abe, it should be mentioned, was also a 
beneficiary and trusted participant in this relationship, 
eventually serving as Universal’s secretary and 
treasurer from 1920 until 1922. All “good” things come 
to an end, however, resulting in the semi-acrimonious 
fracturing of this symbiotic relationship in the early 
1920s. Business was business, of course, so while 
relations may have soured at one level, Laemmle’s need 
and demand for the Sterns’ comedies was ongoing, and 
would remain so through 1929. 

Julius and Abe retired from active production in 
1929, comfortably set as millionaires. While both had 
failed marriages behind them, Abe remarried in 1923 
and remained happily so until his death in 1951, 
leaving his widow and one daughter behind. Julius, 
perhaps stung by his previous bitter divorce, remained 
single into his mid-fifties. Bachelorhood ceased in 1942 
when he met the love of his life, the much younger 
Edith Steiner. Five year old Susan, Edith’s daughter 
from a previous marriage, was initially reluctant to 
accept Julius as her “father,” but with time grew to love 
and respect him. 

Shortly after his death in 1977, Susan sat down and 
typed out her most vivid remembrances of life with 
Julius, chock full of affectionate — and frequently 
laugh-out-loud — anecdotes, all of which serve to 
provide a sense of the man as an individual. 

That Julius rarely gave any sort of in-depth 
interview reflecting on his personal life or history, what 
is contained in this document — which Susan titled 
Remembering — is invaluable. The contents of Susan 
Stern Sherman’s account follow, courtesy of Julius’s 
grandson, Gilbert Sherman, and with the full approval 
of Julius’s surviving relatives. Enjoy! 
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FREFACE 


“Looking back, one has & different perspective. When Iwas a small child, 
I thought I lived with/ceme from a very reculier tony in retrospect, and par- 
ticularly in view of the enormous cunber of Givorces in recent years, I think 
that we were not so abnormal efter all. When I was asked what my father did for 
a living, I wes always at a loss as to which father the person was ete rine: 
now J realize that most yeople knew me as the child of one or the other, but | 
- rarely both. Twas also me ibss Hedthde the one father snetiged Socapatichs Go 
often I was ee sure, and the other father didn't do any word at all--or so it | 
| seemed. | | 

My father was a most unusual man. He Salou help it; just the fact that 

he didn't become related to me until after my fifth birthday made him unusual, 
at least for a father. He sort of floated into my life: one day when my mother 
ond I were living with my grandparents.. We were introduced, he gave me a box of 
candy, and I hated him on sight. I can imagine that he was less than thrilled 


with me as well; I do not recall’ being very nice to him. He married my mother 


ebout six weeks later, and I screamed all through the wedding. A charming child. 


Our life together actually begen a month after the wedding, when I was 
taken to join the newlyweds for the remaining three months (eat of four) of 
their honeymoon. It turned out te be a rather eventful trip. My mother got 
mreenere, I had ny tonsils out, and 7 peechaen my first {and I think only) 
spanking et the nana of this person-who-had-inveded-my-life. The spanking 
became famous in our family. 

Over the many years, my father and I became fast friends, and along about 
: my fifteenth year, I realized that he had, in fact, become ny father. Since that 


fr 


time I have never been confused about which father to talk about, because to me 


there was only one. His name was Julius Stern, and he died last Spring. 





PROLOGUE 


For countless years I thought my paternal grandmother had been 
named Selig Stern. ‘Whenever my father spoke of her, he said, "My 
mother, Selie". Under the oo ee it was a perfectly epee) 
conclusion for me to draw; however, I eventually learned that "Selig" 
is the German cu ate of *Rest in Poreels: | 

Dad was ‘ German Jew who came to this country around the turn of | 
the century. In true Horatio Alger style he made his bundle. Unlike 
many, he retired and spent the rest of his life reaping the rewards. 

He was devoted to his family, but he’ wes not at all demonstrative. 
It was far easier for him to show anger than affection, but somehow we 
knew it was there. 

He had a strong Jewish conscience; he went to synagogue regularly, 
and he supported Jewish causes generously. 

And he was the world's first conservationist. ‘Thirty years before 
the energy crisis was known to exist, Dad was following us around turning 
out lights. 

Certain phrases cropred up repeatedly in Dad's conversations, and 


it is through these phrases that my memories become vivid. 


This reminiscence is dedicated to my father, Selig. 





THAT SONOFABITCH 


aye a person, one oui the gist of his Aire oheogan the aiioddies: 
he tells and the embellishments thereon. The beginnings were in Germany. I 
guess the itch to leave began the time he knew his teacher was going to rate 
him, He wore two pairs of pants to school to lighten the burden, batthe memory 
was strong enough that he oe of it whenever my sister or I complained about 
“any of “our teachers. ‘In any cease, at the advanced age of Tig iotlsus, 2ere 
Frankfurt for the United States, and he had twenty-five American dollars sewn in 
nis onhe: Honest. 

Shortly after arriving in this country, Dad went to work for his uncle in 
Oshkosh, Wiceonets, Waele owned a clothing store and paid his nephew the rather 
paltry sum of five dollars a week to work as 4 salesman. However, Dad had not 
| come to the Land of Golden Opportunity for five bucks a week, so he discovered 
spifs end y.m.'s. Neither term was ever explained te precisely; we knew only 
that tHe wore both promotional gimmicks, and by selling them one earned a con- 
mission over and above one's ania Grenten to hear Dad tell it, he was 
- meking not five, but twenty dollars a week. "End do fou know whet I did to save 
| money?" He'd ask us. "You'd walk both ways to save the nickel carfare!" Weld 
chorus. “that sonofebitch, what do you think ne tated to pay me for a whole 
week's work?" "Five dollars!" was the only reply accepted. "But was I lettin 
that miser--that sonofabitch—-get away with that? To pay a relative only five 
dollers a week--do you know whet I did then?" Hetd thunder. "You solé srifs 
and pem.'s" we'd say and then, the ritual complete, he was satisfied. Except of 
fore to finish smply, "And then the sonofabitch was paying me twenty dollars, 


and I was still walking to save the nickel carfare," 








The Stern family and brother-in-law Carl Laemmle, circa 1906. Standing, left-to-right: Abe Stern, Julius Stern, 
Frieda Stern, Joseph Stern, and Herman Stern. Seated, left-to-right: mother Malchen Stern and father Loeb 
Stern. To the right of them: Recha Stern Laemmle, husband Carl Laemmle, and seated on Recha’s lap daughter 


Rosabelle Laemmle. Courtesy of Gilbert Sherman. 
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fhe funny thing is, to my knowledge that particular uncle had no name other 


—_ 


h dy. - Sate ° . ; aie : 
then the familier S.C. B. title to which we were accustomed. There were other 


Cc 2 | 
<. O. B.'s in Dad's life, but they el] had names. For instence, "For the 
two terms, Roosevelt was all right. I voted for him. But after that, that anti- 


Sseriti Foi t it t Sa n ; 
emivic sonofabitch. . . .". Or, "Joseph Kennedy, thet scnofabitch, tried to sel] 
ee ra . tt a ? e = ‘ ss . 

us cut to Hitler." And of course,~ “That sonofabitch Harry Cohn is giving me 

trouble with the Columbia lease." But whenever that sonofabitch was not identi- 


fied by an acccompgznying name, we knew it was Uncle. 
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I NEVER WANTED SC CReDIT 


When I read "The Dream Merchants" by Harold Robbins, I was convinced that 


he hed written a book based on my father's life. I-wvery excitedly told my mether 
about it, and she told me they ell started almost exactly the same way. reney 
were the motion picture pioneers. | a 
Having saved all the extra money provided by Selling the. stifs: ond p.m. Ss; 
and having hoarced those many nickels by walking to work, Dad wanted to go into 
business for himself, He said he was faced with a choice between two infant 
businesses: motion pictures or a five-end-ten-cent stcre. He went with the 
movies. | 
Dad opened a nickelcdeon. "Did you ever ae a projector with one hand 
and eat a sandwich with the other?" Naturally, we had not. Fortunstely, the 
combination of crankine and eating Was very lucrative, and bal vEs lone he 
ebendoned the nickelodeon in order to produce his own Hogtes in perunersn2e 
with his brother, Abe. They were known as the Stern Erothers, and their movies 
were @ cormercial smash. The brothers made movies throughout the silent ere, 
and they stopped when the talkies came in. Ferharps because he was vehemently 
epeinst the idea of either of See ever entering that. business, it 
was the time of his life he talked least about. Needless “6 say, it was the 
time most foscineeine to-us, but we'd have to urge the reminiscences. And in 
fact, when he did speak about thet time it was in connection with other reople 
in the business, and not about his own movies. Se 
“When Laemmle wanted to start Universal Fictures, who do you think gave 
him the money?" © "You did.“ "I did. And there was a time we could have sold 


out for fourteen million dollars, but. . ." That one always left us wistful. 





"Ded," weld ask, “how come your name is never men d in those books 
about the old Hollywood?" "I never wanted screen credit," he'd answer. nye 
was. just a business to me. dién't want to pet- mixed up with it. 1 mewer 
wanted the screen credit." Actually, his name does crop up here and there, but. 
nov as often as Abe's, and Leemmle is practically a househcld word. The feeling 
he conveyed was that indeed he avoided screen credit whenever possible, consi- 
dering it to bones encurberance. The attitude was tame cee ears, in his 
retiring from the business in the late 19<0's. He had made all the money he 
felt he could make from pictures (without making huge investments in yee 
equipment), and the glamour didn't eeeak hat, | 

On the other hand, ke did enjoy some of the memories. Among his possessions 
was a cee of President Calvin Coolidge with Snookums, _ (Snookums was : a 
child actor; \ who worked for Dad) .1 


Dad also had a cancelled check made out to Willie Wyler for $150dollars--at one 


time Willse had needed the loan. 


We were always a little surprised to realize that Dad ectually knew some 
of the people who were Famous Stars. On my parents! honeymoon (I aiways think 


of it as “our't honeymoon), I was introduced to Eddie Cantor. At the Beverly 


_ Hills Hotel pool, Dad passed one of the men in lounge chairs and said, "Hello, 


beoued © Jessel sald, "Hello, Julius," and that was the end of the conversaticr. 
A similar exchange took place, also at the pool, with Jack Een oF And whenever 
we went to Hillcrest Country Club, he ran into somebody from the old days. “But 
he avoided celiberete encounters. Not that he didn't like the peorle, I think, 
but he wanted to make sure his daughters dion? t zet any bright abe about be- 
coming abtresses. bs far as he wes concernec, viiere was oniy one way for an 


actress to become a star, and he preferred the woren in his femily to remain 


= 
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FAST NICK2LS ARR BETTER THAN SLOW QUARTERS 


Sometime in the '20's or '30's, Ded acquired some property. One fiece wes 
leesed later te Colunbia Fictures, earning its then-head honcho, Harry Cohn, the 
sometime title of that sonofebitch, Another property was mainly a movie theater, 
and in the building were two small stores. One was leased by Orange Julius. (It 
enn until. J was-in my late tiene oee that I had any inkling that Orance hadn't 
named itself after my father.) The cay ceme that the proprietor and Dad were | 


having 2 conversation about how tough it was to make a living, and Dad sug- 


gested that the man raise his prices. "But Mr. Stern," he said, "fast nickels 


are better than slow quarters." The line was trotted out whenever one of us 


showed signs of Bievtcs ; 

During those years, Hitler was making his infamous march acress Surope, and 
hints of dire deeds were leaking eboee Whe Ltientta: Ded desided to do some- 
thing about it and began his pilgrimages. He traveled between the United States 
and Germany many eee” Ton peer years. He continued pati became quite 
dangerous to do so. At first he was mainly concerned with getting his relatives 
out, and later he brought friends, their See rae and generally anybody he knew 
who could be convinced to leave. In all, he brought some seventy-five Jews to 
safety. A cousin's cousin told me the following story. 

ey eneaben, wnen I wes a little boy, Uncle Julius came to ae house in 
Germany. Ee had me sitting on his lap, and he was begging my aoe. and father 
te go with him to America. They refused, and then Uncle Julius pleaded with 
them to let hin wake me-—'the boy!, he called me. But they insisted that a 


child belongs with his parents, and eventually he gave up.” Larry survived the 


camrs; his parents did not. 





SUSIE, DO: 200 REMEMBER WHEN: 7 GAVE YOU. EE SPANKING: IN PALM See ERGs? 


During the years of Worle War II, everybody's life changed somewhat. 
changed a whole lot. In the summer of 1942 my mother went to Reno to get her 
ather-number-one. She ran into a friend who subsequently 


introduced her to two men, one of whom was Julius Stern. iIn a magnanimous ges- 


ture, Julius reached in his pocket, hended each of the women two silver dollars, 


said, “Have a good time at the tables," and ead aWEY ise: in the day, 
Mother chanced to see Julius again. ‘Sten, Mister," said she, tapping him on 
the shoulder, "T don't want your money!" With which she handed him been his two 
bucks, and then SHE walked eWEy. From all SP oaks: that did it. He was so 
enthralled with the idee: thet there was a woman in the world who womnaa't is. 
his money that he couldn't wait to shower her with it (moderately). He brought 
her nylon caer ge: Even though nylons were like gold. during the war, Mother 
stuck to her guns and refused to take them. But they sey that every man has 
his price (and every woman hers). Mother's undoing was the carton of cigarettes 
Dad bought as a going-away cift (she was on her way back to New York). A month 
iater Julius hed followed her there, and shortly thereatter he wes being intro— 
duced to me as my “new daddy". | | 

The wedding was at a friend's house in Reger; 0d tn truth I didn't 
start crying until they kissed at the end of the ceremony. I was five years 
old, and I didn't like the whole thing. ‘hat made it worse was ae this 
terrible oe wes going to take my memny away to California for God-—knew-how- 
jong. I guess she missed me too, because after ea month I was sent for, and my 
grandmother and I got on the train headed for Palm Springs. Up until that point, 


=) 


everything about my father wes Before My Time. Frem then on, I had a ringside 


i 
i 
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Abe (left) and Julius Stern at the L-Ko 
studio, circa 1917. Courtesy of Marc 
Wanamaker and Bison Archives. 





Our bungalow in Falm Springs consisted of a living room, a bedroom, and a 
‘Small Kitchenette. Agcainst one wallin the living room ese ie tain bunk beds, 
end T slept in the bottom one (they were afraid I’ fall outior the top). ain 
the actual wall wes a smell window, and when I was sent to bed earlier than I 
wented to be (which wes most of the time), I would pull the curtain apart and_ 


look out the window. My parents would catch me at it and secld me and tell me 


not to do it again. This game had been going on for quite some time when I 


he was, standing right outside my window and looking fierce. Madder than hell, 


you might sey. I startéd screaming--I was plenty. scared-~and continued howling 


ell: through the subsequent spanking. Incidentally, I don't think I ever looked 
cut that window egain. Dad would chuchle in later years and say, "Susie, do 


you remember. .. .?" I never worked up the courage to tell him I wes unabl 


@ 


++ 


‘“torsee the Hemorsinsi. 
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L OFENED THE WINDOW 


hs a result of the protracted honeymoon I lost my tonsils and cained a 
Marie was born on October 15, 19£3; and my worl@ was transformed once 
again. Iwas to be quiet around the house--the baby was sleeping. I wasn't to 
get too close to the baby--she might catch a germ. Frankly, I was totally 
unimpressed. As far as I cculd see, the only thing the baby was good for was 


erying. She couldn't even pley Go Fish. 


Other people appreciated her more than I did, however, and windows seemed 


have a lot to do with sisters. “Edith, did you check the baby?" "Yes, Julius." 
“Edith, I opened the window a little bit, from the top. Susie, never open the 
baby's window except from the top. She might get a draught." This conversation 

rather listen to the radio. "Susie, did you hear 7! "Yes," 
Rava seen de oinday from=the tops" =" 1t- was: not until fifvesn years Jater 
when my own Geughter was bern thet I realized this advice was meant fer 2] 
ee nct just sisters. Dad would call m me on the phone and say, "Susie, make 
sure Judy's window is opened from the top." 

There was also a lot of "Edith, I checked up on the baby curing the night : 
and put her covers back on." In the years when my children were Sriall, it wes 
NSusie, who do you think covered them up during the night?" "You did.* igs Rio pite ee 
Ana you know what else I did?” cg opened the window. tron the top." "Yeht" 

aged to grow oe of the winéew-and— -covers stage and into a total 
clutz. C iorning when she wa S two, I awoke to find Mother putting 
her nightgown. Marie was pouring blood all over the floor. She had crawled or 
wake ec into the oe of @ table ler ant split her forehead; tt tock two stitches 


But she didn't reach the pinnacle of ¢ lutzdom until she was seven. Marie had 


ation to correct a cyst on the bene in her uprer 


PaeK 
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Julius Stern and wife Edith take a stroll 
through Manhattan, circa 1945. Courtesy 
of Gilbert Sherman. 


arm Was in @ cast and taped to her body. I came home from school one day and 
found her Sistine in her bed. Her left arm was cast, &S described. Her cheeks 
were huge-~she bad the.cnips:. Her right index: Tinger was inve splint from | 
Slamming it in a door. And on top of her head sat an ice pack, tied on with a 


ead trying to get out of bed. My father handled those 


e 


scarf--she had cracked her } 


- 


years with eplomb. He pretended she was still window-and-covers age, 
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DID. YOU BVER HAVE TO-LIvE Pays DOLLARS figs Basal Oe 


While Marie was trying to survive childhood, I was becoming a very rotund 
Cor dinner table conversations had gotten extremely repetitious. 

"Susie, you've got some arretite." "Um." “How would you like to. eat on a dolier 
a day?" "Um." "Did you ever have to live on five dollars a week? My uncle, 
that sonofabitch. . « « | Susi id you ever have to walk miles to school 
‘because’ you didn't have the carfare?™ He knew perfectly well that he paid a 
small fortune to have the school bus pick me aes "When I first came to this 
eT ae I used to walk to work to save the nickel cerfare. Maybe a little 
ween would be vend for you--that's some behind as ve sou ‘Thet one elways 
Inade iin laugh, but it didn't do the world for me. Just hoagie % was a size 
sixteen didn't mean that I had to think fat jokes were funny. Mother took a 
different 4eek--many: differsnt tacks, in fact. She tried buying non-fattening : 
foods, hiding the goodies under lock end key, putting the whole family on 
Susie's diet, and finally ese Nothing worked. I bought my own rotato 
chirs end hid them in my dresser drawers. | 

if ever anybody didn't like the food, Dad would say, "If you were hungry 
‘you would eat it," “Yuch! The potatoes ere full. of soinackt "It all winds 
up in the same stomach." "But I hate spinach, and now I hate the potatoes too." 
“If you were hungry you would eat it. Did you ever have to live on five dollars 
Fa week?" 

i finally took off the weight, but some things never change. My children 
were very exall, but they ate like horses when they were young. Gil ate so much 


that whenever we went to my parents! for dinner, Dad would say, "That's some 


appetite the boy's got. How would you like to feed him on a dollar a day? Did 


9 
e 


you ever heve to Live on five dollars a week 
The kids chimed right in with the rest of us. Naturally, their all-time favorite 


: Sor as MEREREE do you renenber. when I gave you the SecA in ria: Sprin: £572" 


AT poles: rar? € . Oa ‘ say 7 steht i PGs it: ‘ ; 54 52 Yet 





Children and teenagers are not the only people who over-—inculge on ccca- 


Sion, You might even say that my os: cften had a hearty PEUELELe, 2 But for 


himself there Was always an answer, and in my men ory the answer had only 


uWeO 
Varieties, "Umbeschrien, Julius." "What did I have for lunch? 4 little cot- 
tage cheese and a piece of fruit." (Totally ignoring the two pieces of rye 


at 
toast that went with.) And alterna tely, "Julius, do you think you've had 
Ste. He 
enough? You know what I had for dunch? A little ferbitser SWiss cheese 


Sandwich." (Not to mention the tea and ee at 4 o'clock.) 


Julius and Edith sometime in the 
early 1950s. Courtesy of Gilbert 
Sherman. 
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EDITH, WHERE'S YOUR POCKETBCO 


nating out es a pas. There was a patte ern to res ae ant dining in 
family, ond it. came with us wherever we went. We went to our teble and 
down, "There's a draught on my neck, Marie, change Seats with me." We 
our napkins in our: Laps. “(This + table is too close to the kitchen (door/t pusboy 
Station/air conditioner/ete.)." Dad waved over the Maitre a'. Hove us to 
that table over there, a We. got wp and noved to thaé table over there. We put 
the second nupkins in our laps. NEdith, you come over here. You can see 
better." Two sest changes and-one table change signaled our readiness to 
order. (I em convinced that the restaurants which lmew us seed the table they 
really wanted us to have for second.) 
Marte always ate the most expensive. neal, I ate the most,. period, Mother 
ate the leest. fattening, and Dad ate the same. East coast or eee New York or 
london, "I'll tske a little hanburzer steak. Don't put any gate on the: sande. 


beked potato. No bitter. And give me a little hearts of lettuce with Russian 


dressing on the side. And I'll have some rye toast, very hard. Don't put any 


batter on it." : 

Dinner heving been ordered, we conversed like any, ordinary family. But we 
knew that underneeth the facade of Looking Like Everybody Hlse,. we were really 
weiting for the Big Moment. It elways came ‘sometime between ordering and finishing 
the main course. "Edith, where's your pocketbook?" With which Dad would pro- 
duce a couple of rolls from his suit focket and jem them into Motner's purse. 

The wonderful gee was that even knowing it ocia happen, we never 28 
eaucht Dad sneaking the rolls from the bread tray into his pocket. “Mother lear rned 


to carry a large purse. 





Edith, daughter Marie, and Julius, 
1954. Courtesy of Gilbert Sher- 
man. 





it mist be emphasized that everything my father ate was Vitae. was it 


by saying the word it became truth. And he didn't live by chopped sirloin 


alone, exactly. On rare occasions in places it was evailable, he'd have a 
little boiled beef, And Tye LOEsL. very hard, Norbutter, =At home: ne ate 


everything, little by little. On the mornings follewing restaurant dinners, 


he had two rolls for breakfast, slightly stale. 


Left-to-right: Marie (second from left), 
Julius, Edith, and Susan, 1955. Courte- 
sy of Gilbert Sherman. 
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I PUT HER INTO THAT 


AS we prew older, general conversations began to take on more sorhisti- 
cation. One of Dad's favorite subjects wac the stock marzet, and we talked 


about it, or around it, constantly. "What do you think my cost is on Avon? 


Twenty cents a share. Yah. And your mother's got some too. TI fut her into 


that." 

"Susie, did you see AT&T is up a point?" “Yes, but it was down seven 
points before it are one.” "Yeh.. Bat itts been. down before, and it will 
be up again. Paper losses don't mean anything." He never worried when the 
market was going down, and he was thrilled when it went up. His theory was that 
he couldn't lose a cent unless he sold. | 

When Dad did the picking, he wallowed in the glory. But when he didn't-- 
"Susie, thet AT&T is doing all right for you, huh? It's split six-for-one 
bdinee you got it. Vho put you into that?" "You did." “Yah! Marie, ask your 
mother about that dog she bought." "It may noe be a dog, Julius." "Somebody 
gave her a tip. I told her if she wanted it she should get it--I wouldn't buy 
that crape" Generally, he was right. . 

"Do you know. what I gave your mother for her birthday? Best wishes!" "Ma, 
what did you get for your. birthday?".- "Stock." "Yah, I-put her into American 
Airlines. Ask her how her fancy tip is doing, . dunk." 

"Susie, do you get the stock market in New Jersey?" (For some obscure 
reason, Dad never seemed to believe that Eest Orenge received all the New York 
radio and television stations.) "The market ert up nine points yesterdzy. 


AT&T is raising the dividend--I put you into that." 


*. 





ty Agebandcace oes one area of contention = our lives which is des- 
tined to rerain insoluble. Lew likes to get to the airport about tent minutes 
before flight time... I have this terrible compulsion to be there the night 
before, but I have learned to compromise. We live forty minutes from Cleveland 
Hopkins Airport, so I give myself an hour to drive, a half-hour to get from the 
Park-and-Fly to the airport, and a half-hour for good measure. Lew can almost 
Jive with thet. The thing is, I have to sive myself one more hour in case I get 
a flat oe I drink a lot of coffee in airports. 
Our family always jawed in New York, but for business reasons we spent a 
lot of time in Los Angeles. For many aoe we took edna connecting car 
from the fwentieth Century Limited to the Super Chief. It took three days end 
three nights, with several hours to prowl around Chicago while the car was 
switching from New York Conrad to Santa Pe tracks. The Super Chief had the 
best hot chocolate I have ever tasted. It was unbearably boring. It was won- 
Gerful. When the Fred Harvey man boarded in Albuquerque, there was a definite 
quickening of the pulse. When we approached iseniee, I sang “California, Here 
Af Cone," and we saw the first scrubby little palm trdea: jusb Before we rolled 
Ants Fasadena. “~ then I was sumping up and down in ny seat, delirious with | 
excitement. After three cays and cent aoe train travel, we were quite prepared 
to be across the continent. + was a leisurely, tedious teeheition’ 
But faster is supposed to be better, and uiiereta Cetus with the Stern 
We begen fits on American Airlines (Your mother has stock; I put her 
into that"). Before we could fiy; we had to get to the airport. In those years, 
Kennecy hirport (nee Idlewild) didn't exist, and we flew out of La Guardia. Our 
flicht left at nine in the morning, end it took twenty minutes from our apartment 


. 


to the eirport. Thirty-five minutes in Fridey afternoon summer rush-hour 


treffic. Maybe. kt six ofclock my father was pacing, and by six forty-five, 
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Julius and Edith, table left, and 
Susan, arm on table right, Rome 
1957. Courtesy of Gilbert Sher- 
man. 


minutes of the airport. Dad was 


with an hour to spare. In case 





si 


a he was herding us downstairs in the elevator. "Ky God, Dad, we'll be there at 
ae seven." "Naybe we'll have to wait for a taxi. ‘Sometimes they're hard = get." 
oy At this hour?” "Ych, and what if we get. a flet tire™" "We change Cape. 
a “dhat if we net a flat tire in “the middle of the 59th Street bridge?" And thus 
: began the tradition of flat-tire tire. 
My parents came to visit us in Cleveland fairly often, and Ded mae star 
eakeiinc at his watch right ee hoe Their plane was eonedeiea a leave at 
seven forty-five in the evening, and no later than four o'clock, Dad would put 
a on his coat. Lew knew there was no hepe of leaving at a semi-normal time, so 
mE 2 ee Goyicce a system. We left noneeen four and drove to a restaurant within five 


okay for a while; he didn't start looking at 


his watch until six fifteen. My parents were always ut their departure gate 


the luggage cart got a flat tire. 
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A YOULRE- PRESTY ENOUGH 10 Bes Ih. PICTURSS 


Dad liked ncthing better than a good-look - women. He. assumed a woman to 
be se rnctaae unless he knew otherwise, and so i verbally flirted with telephone 
operators whenever he had the chance. If a woman was really a knock-out, he'd 
tell her she was pretty cnough to be in pictures, that being the highest complii-~ 
ment he could think of. 

In the summer of 1960, my parents eee staying in 4 piace at the Eeverly 
Hills Hotel, and we spent a couple of weeks with them. JI was seven months 
pregnant wW with Gil, and Jucy was TA alone: Glas It took her half a day to find 


& boyfriend. He was about two-and-a-half, his name was Milko, and they had a 


great time. They met on the lawn in front of the bungalows, and they spent the 


Ou 
ee) 
4 
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pring around each other. Neither one of them seemed to have much to say, 
but it was evident thet they understood.each other. As day followed day, Judy 


went ent to play; Milko went cut to-pley, end in a few minutes they'd be 


Cne dey we were having lunch in the buhgalow, and my father came in, grin- 


ning. “You knew that little boy of Judy's? His mother is a good-locking girl." 


‘My mother end I nodded, knowing full well just how beautiful she was (is). 

"“Y wes talking to her. You know what I said to her?" At this Foint, Mother and 
I Jcoked et each other, not quite believing, yet knowing weet vas coming. Very. 
self-satisfied, Dad said, "I told her she was pretty enough to be in pictures!" 


vt 


inally,."she not only is pretty enough to be 


Ky 


we howled. 9 “dulius,. bother said 


in pictures, she is in pictures." Milko's mother is Gina Lollebridgidc. 
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Julius and Edith relaxing at the Beverly 
Hills Hotel, circa 1968. Courtesy of Gilbert 
Sherman. 
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“when my sistcr and I were of dating age, every time we became interested 
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encugh to mention a boy's name, my father 
whole boy If we pot to the stege of thinking This Is The One, he'd stretch 
it.  "“How-ole is the whole boy? Iwo can live as cheaply as one--hai 

fge, however, was a restricted subfect. Led's was not discussed, ever. 
Birthdays were Sone wedaca but not sei cc. About six ae. oudy anc Gil 
announced that they knew how old Cramry was--G8,. JI asked them how they errived 
at that conclusion, and they said that three years previously Grampy had told 
them (when they asked) that he was 65, 

It is difficult to find humor in a funeral, but we were as close as it is 
possible to get. The rabbi was delivering his eulogy, end he mentioned Dad's 
age. There was an extremely eudible. collective gesp trom the consresation. 


Row oj]d was the whole boy? He was ninety-one. 
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t . , .Julius Stern, Fossibly the original Eolly- 


es 


wood relative. At any rate, the original Universa 
City relative. He is Carl Laemmle's brother-in- 
Jew. In the days beyond recall all the jokes 

that are now tied to Samuel Goldwyn were attached 


to Julius Stern. Notably the classic remark 


pte 


Cc 
7 


't~Ko Comedies are not to be laughed at' and h 
instructions to the man who wanted to take a com 
pany ‘to the Yosemite, "A rock's a rock, a tree's:a 


tree. “shooy Tt: in Gritieth Parkes..." 
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(HARLIE ‘RUGGLES 


Dog Lover 





By Mary Mallory 

Befuddled and often tongue-tied onscreen, 
beloved character actor Charlie Ruggles possessed 
sharp business and organizational skills offscreen. 
He parlayed a love of dogs into a profitable kennel 
business for several years in the 1930s and 1940s, 
working to ensure proper, healthy living conditions 
and behavior for the canines in his charge. 

Born in Los Angeles in 1886, Ruggles began 
appearing on the stage not long after graduating 
from high school, though his father hoped he would 
follow him into the wholesale drug business. The 
young man quickly found his footing, earning wide 
praise for theatrical appearances around California 
and on the Broadway stage in 1914. Not long after, 
Ruggles followed his younger brother Wesley, a future 
director, into the moving picture business, becoming 
a well-respected performer for over 50 years. 

From his earliest days, Ruggles loved dogs, and 
as an adult he surrounded himself with them. He 
told the April 1, 19838 American Kennel Gazette 
that terriers were his first love and pets, but that 
he soon added other breeds as well. By the 1930s, 
he owned 20 dogs, including champion Ch. Marquis 
of Lochnagar, a West Highland white terrier. The 
busy actor somehow found time to enter kennel club 
competitions beginning in 1934 along with fellow 
performers like Stu Erwin, Gary Cooper, and Johnny 
Mack Brown, becoming a prize-winning owner. 
After receiving good offers for a litter of pups from 
his English setter, Ruggles realized there could be a 
profit in dealing and handling dogs. 

Ruggles began studying and learning about 
canines, from breeding to training to proper 
nutrition and living situations, especially after 
seeing deplorable conditions at some of the kennels 
he boarded his animals while traveling for work. He 
yearned to establish canine hotels to approximate 
what conditions the dogs experienced at home. 

Realizing he could do better, Ruggles established 
the state-of-the-art See Are Kennels, a play on his 
initials, in 1935. Located at 11636 Radford, soon 
changed to 11636 Tuxford out in what is now La 
Crescenta, the Kennels were called the “Beverly 
Wilshire of the canine world” by Modern Screen in 
1940. 

A former chicken farm constructed by E. R. 
Zimmerman, the two-acre See Are Kennels acted 
as “home and school and hospital combined” per 
Hollywood magazine in 1938. Ruggles advertised 
to Westminster Dog Exhibitors in top journals 
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Charlie Ruggles and canine pal. 


like American Kennel Gazette, 
promoting the spaciousness of 
the 100 shaded dog pens, large 
and professional staff, veterinary 
service, and quality food. 

The kennels featured concrete 
floors with a wooden overfloor 
and gutters to facilitate cleaning, 
sleeping benches, large windows 
providing light, large runs outside 
to give the dogs room to play and 
to give them freedom. The walls 
and ceilings were painted white, 
while the floors were painted red. 
Air conditioning kept the animals 
cool during hot weather, and 
heat from electricity warmed the 
buildings in winter. There was a 
separate veterinary space, and 
special trimming and grooming 
rooms to service the pens. There 
was a special “shaking” space for 
dogs just out of baths before they 
went to the drying rooms outfitted 








with wall heaters. On his other two 
acres, Ruggles raised chickens and 
turkeys and grew citrus, which he 
sold to help pay costs. 

The 1938 American Kennel 
Gazette noted the meticulousness 
of the kennels, in which Ruggles 
brought breeds from the east 
to help introduce them to the 
West Coast, including Afghans, 
miniature  schnauzers, Cairn 
terriers, Kerry Blue terriers, 
and miniature poodles. Ruggles’ 
own dogs and those attending 
competitions boarded in_ the 
main building, while “guests” 
and “vacationers” occupied rear 
buildings. A registered nurse 
handled the special diet, and 
canines received fresh meat. See 
Are possessed a pristine hospital 
to tend to medical needs, while 
those with contagious conditions 
were houses at a special isolation 
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unit miles from the kennels. Dogs 
were allowed as much as possible 
to move freely, except those in 
heat or with puppies. The October 
18, 1938 Chester Times, in a wire 
piece, estimated that the kennels 
were worth $200,000, and that a 
staff of 20 operated the facility. 
Max Weatherwax served as 
trainer for the facility, preparing 
pets with obedience classes and 
providing special training for those 
animals going into show business. 
Ruggles described how he 
got into the business and what 
it meant in a long wire article 
published in the August 28, 1938 
Ogden Standard Examiner called 
“Going to the Dogs.” He established 
the kennels in 1935, investing 
$50,000 over three years, realizing 
“There seems to be a profit in dogs.” 
“They pay expenses and make 
money. It may be years before they 
return the investment, but in the 
meantime they are interesting. 
“Most of the picture people I 
know (Barbara Stanwyck, Kay 
Francis, Errol Flynn) send their 
dogs to me when they go away, 
or leave them at the kennels for 
stripping, etc....After I got into the 
business I began to see that money 
was to be made by introducing 
new breeds of dogs, or by bringing 
in dogs that happened to be the 
rage in other places. I introduced 
the West Highland white terriers, 
fine little dogs they are and now 
quite popular. They there were the 
Bedlingtons - the ones that look 
like sheep - and dachshunds. 
I have a trainer who takes the 
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dogs as they come in for one of 
the courses he gives. My own dogs 
are given training, naturally. Max 
Weatherwax, the trainer, has an 
obedience course, which all young 
dogs take, a companionship course 
for dogs that are to act as special 
pets, and the training necessary 
for dogs that will enter pictures.” 
At the time of the interview, 20 
of Ruggles’ dogs performed with 
Shirley Temple in her most recent 
picture, each with a special talent. 
In 1940, director William Seiter 
employed the kennel as a location 
for the film “Hired Wife.” 

Besides operating the facility, 
Ruggles continued to enter his 
stable of dogs in kennel club 
shows across the country, winning 
awards. At the Ambassador Dog 
Show in 1937, Ruggles won 125 
blue ribbons, 4 trophies, and 3 
Best of Show Awards. He also 
operated a pet shop, first at 9090 
Santa Monica Blvd. and then 611 
S. Western, where he sold dogs 
bred, raised, and trained at his 
facility. His cheapest dog sold for 
$50, while his most expensive sold 
for $1,250. 

The Cedar Rapids Tribune 
reported in its March 26, 1942 
edition that many of Ruggles’ 
dogs were drafted by the United 
States Army and were undergoing 
special training there at the 
facility. Though Ruggles remarried 
in 1942, he continued operating 
the kennels and entering dog 
show competitions for some time. 
It is possible that he sold to A. 
R. (Gus) Hill in 1948, as Hill is 
listed as operator of the See Are 
Kennels in a dog food ad in a 1948 
Life magazine issue, though the 
kennels continued to operate until 
at least 1957, with ads running in 
the Los Angeles Times that year. 

Charlie Ruggles turned his 
love of dogs into a profit making 
business, preaching the beauty 
and intelligence of canines by 
introducing new breeds to the 
West Coast. Ruggles’ kind, loving, 
and generous actions towards 
animals proved him a good egg 
both on and offscreen. 
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The History of Hollywood with Marc Wanamaker (Premier Episode) 
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A CLASSIC 






IS OUT OF 


HERE, KITTY-KITTY. WATERSHEV CARTOON 
ARTIST OTTO MESSMER VIDN'T JUST 
UNLEASH THE 17205’ MOST FAMOUS FELINE. 


OTTO TOILEV TO VEVELOP MOVERN 
PERSONALITY ANIMATION AS WE KNOW IT. 
OTTO GUHIVEV TOP ’TOON TALENTS LIKE 
BILL NOLAN ANV AL EWGSTER. 
OTTO LEV STAR “CHARLEY” 
CHAPLIN TO CARTOONS. 


AND OTTO SUFFERFEZG 
WHEN STUVIO BOSS FAT 
SULLIVAN TOOK CREDIT 
FOR TOO MUCH OF 

OTTO’S WORK. 
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ORVER FROM AMAZON 
TOVAY... OR CONTACT US 
DIRECTLY AT 
CARTOONSONFILMORVERS@ 
GMAIL.COM - VISIT US ONLINE 
AT TOMMYIOZE.COM ANV 
CARTOONSONFILM.INFO 
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BUT THE SAV TAIL HAS A HAPPY TWIST... 
OTTO RETIFEV A LEGENZ ANV NOW A 
NEW BLU-KAY/DVP COMBO COLLECTS HIS 
EARLIEST CREATIONS. 


FROM COMICS GALLERIES TO CATTY 
CHARLIE JUPKINS SCORES TO CLASSICS 
LIKE FELIX IN LOVE ANV FELIX WAKES HP, AN 
AMAZING COLLECTION IS HERE! 


AT CARTOONS ON FILM, WE SPECIALIZE IN 
EARLY ANIMATION OUT OF PERSONAL LOVE 
FOR THE MEVIUM, BRINGING YOU VINTAGE 
FILMS NEVER BEFORE AVAILABLE IN THE 
MOVERN ERA. REVISCOVER YOUR ROOTS 
WITH US: CARTOON ROOTS/ 
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Blu-ray/DVD Combo 
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HOW HARRY LANGDON BIATHED STAN & OLLIE 
— AND WHAT HAPPENED AFTER THAT 











BY CHAIS SEGUIN 
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APPINGSS AMD SUCCESS 


An earlier version of this essay was 
originally published in Bram Reijnhoudt’s 
BLOTTO magazine, and is dedicated to that 


giant among Laurel & Hardy supporters. 


arry Langdon. He’s been 
called The Baby. The Little 


Elf. An alien. The critic James 
Agee likened him to a baby dope 
fiend. In his acclaimed book 
The Silent Clowns, Walter Kerr 
compared him to “a comma.” 
A title card in one of his films 
simply christened his character 
“the Odd Fellow.” Of the man 
himself, Frank Capra branded 
him — perhaps permanently — 
as “an impossible, opinionated, 
conceited, strutting little jerk” 
and “the only real honest-to- 
goodness human tragedy that I 
have personally seen from start 
to finish.” Call him what you will, “tug a me ye 
Harry Langdon remains one of Yoel’ / ae i Leite 
the most enigmatic — both as 
a comic creation and as a man of Ae 
— performers in the history of 
cinema comedy. During his 20- Harry Langdon 
year maelstrom of a film career, 

Langdon found himselfin and out 

of the Hal Roach Studios more 

than once, and served as friend, 

collaborator, confidant, and 

hugely influential inspiration to 

Stan Laurel and Oliver Hardy. 


But, before we go too far, let’s take a 
brief look at Harry’s meteoric rise (and 
equally meteoric fall), and the radical 
change he brought to silent comedy in 
the mid-20s — so radical that it caused 
Stan Laurel to completely re-examine 
his decade-long approach to film 
comedy, slam on the brakes, and turn it 
180 degrees. 
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In 1923, Hal Roach, on the advice of Harold Lloyd, 
tried to talk long-time vaudevillian Harry Langdon 
into a screen career. At the time Lloyd was departing 
Roach to pursue a distribution deal with Paramount, 
leaving Roach with Snub Pollard and Paul Parrott 
as his big comedy stars.[1] Apparently the money 
wasn’t there, and Langdon signed with producer Sol 
Lesser (whose big star at the time was a post-The 
Kid Jackie Coogan). Harry filmed a handful of shorts 
for Lesser — at least two, maybe more. Lesser then 
turned around and sold the films and Langdon’s 
contract to Mack Sennett. 

The wham-slam-bam Sennett studios seemed 
like the worst place in the world for a meticulous 
pantomimist like Langdon, and at first the Sennett 
style seemed to get the best of Harry. Eventually 
Langdon, with the help of writer-director team 
Frank Capra, Arthur Ripley, and Harry Edwards, 
solidified the character that set him apart from every 
other comedian on the planet: an inexplicable man- 
child baffled and bewildered by virtually everything 
he encounters; a helpless innocent whose only ally, 
according to Capra, was God. 

Soon, flushed with success, Harry Langdon 
Productions signed a contract with First National 
Pictures for a series of features. The first two, 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp and The Strong Man, were 
huge critical (and modest financial) hits. But if 
God was Harry-on-celluloid’s only ally, he wasn’t 
on Harry Langdon’s side in real life. Langdon’s 
artistic aspirations led to darker journeys into 
his character’s psyche — and to the departure of 
Capra and Edwards, along with a large share of his 
audience. First National craved films like his earlier, 
funny comedies. Meanwhile, Sennett saturated 
the market with Langdon releases he had held in 
reserve, cashing in on First National’s publicity 
machine. This rapid one-two-three punch (aided 
and abetted by a smear campaign by Capra himself) 
decimated Harry’s career and helped forge what 
became the legend of Harry Langdon: an overgrown 
egomaniac whose ambition far outranked his talent 
and his understanding of his own character, whose 
own blindness to his limitations and insatiable 
desire to out-Chaplin Chaplin deservedly destroyed 
his career. 
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THE LANGUON INFLUENCE 


In the all-too-short span of Harry’s superstardom, 
his influence was everywhere. Keaton, Larry Semon, 
even Chaplin. They all seemed to pick up a little bit 
of Langdon. (Seeing Semon channel Langdon in his 
last group of two-reelers is something to behold.) So, 
it was inevitable that it would touch Stan Laurel. 
Stan had been struggling for years to define his 
comic persona, which jumped from hyperactive 
dumbbell to low-key, dead-on (and frankly, much 
funnier) parodies of Rudolph Valentino, Milton Sills, 
and John Barrymore. 

Stan learned a lot from Harry. Here’s what he 
learned: To take it slow. Slooooooooow. This seemed 
to be the trigger Laurel required to re-evaluate his 
comic style — and it would change everything. 

It didn’t happen right away. Laurel’s 1926 Joe 
Rock comedy HalfA Man is usually cited as a turning 
point in his career; a prime example of Stan in full 
Langdon-mode. But it’s not really there. It’s more 
like Stan Laurel imitating Lupino Lane imitating 
Harry Langdon. Stan’s screen character by this time 
had developed into a prissy, petulant, easily agitated 
fop (often with a pince-nez versus Lane’s trademark 
monocle), one that he would carry through his first 
co-starring films with Oliver Hardy. 





Stan in Half A Man has his moments of childlike 
innocence, but he’s really nothing like Harry. 
There’s a scene where he’s walking along the beach 
and taken by surprise by the oncoming surf. Stan 
chases the waves back into the sea, chastising them, 
emphatically stomping on the ground to make his 
point. Just like Langdon would do. But the scene has 
no subtlety or grace. It comes from nowhere and goes 
nowhere. He’s just a silly child, spanking the ocean 
and licking his lollipop. 





Saturday Afternoon 


A more persuasive link to the future Stan Laurel is Saturday 
Afternoon, a 1925 Sennett three-reeler teaming Harry with husky 
Vernon Dent as an embryonic version of Laurel & Hardy, in a plot 
that anticipates Their Purple Moment, Blotto and Sons Of The Desert. 
Harry is a hapless husband lured into stepping out with a couple of 
cuties by a burly, worldly friend. Of course, big/little, smart/dumb 
comedy teams were nothing new — Lloyd Hamilton and Bud Duncan 
were “Ham & Bud,“ and Babe Hardy himself had been paired with 
Billy Ruge as “Plump & Runt” and with Bobby Ray in a trio of shorts 
in the mid-20s. But Saturday Afternoon has all the hallmarks of a 
classic Laurel & Hardy film: a domineering wife, a secretive plan to 
sneak out, and one friend all too willing to lead the other astray. 

There’s a wonderful scene in Saturday Afternoon where Vernon and 
his girlfriend chat over a picket fence. They’re positioned to the left- 
and right-hand sides of the frame, with Harry smack in the middle, 
watching curiously. He momentarily looks away, and the lovebirds 
share a quick smooch... startling and confusing Harry. This is very 
strange... He’s never seen anything so perplexing in his life. He 
watches carefully as they kiss again — what exactly are they doing? — 
and when they lean in for a long, long kiss, Harry studies it with wide- 
eyed fascination: this is information he can use on his own girlfriend. 
Putting his plan into action, he whistles for his girl — and is chased 
away by an angry dog. 

Determined to put his newfound knowledge of the ways of romance 
to good use, Harry confronts his wife. Fortunately, she’s not in the 
room (or so he thinks) as Harry lays down the law: “—after this you’re 
gonna wind the clock, fix the cat and poison the ants -.” Catching him 
in the act, his wife slyly yields and permits Harry his afternoon out, 
even giving him a dime to buy his girlfriend a soda. 

Harry and Vernon arrive late, and their girls aren’t there. Harry, 
ever helpful, fetches two other dates. Unfortunately, it’s a pair of 
obvious streetwalkers. Vernon informs him “They won’t do” and Harry 
passes on the message. The girls turn violent. What does Harry do? 
What would Stan Laurel do? What else — he hurls a brick at them. 
Because there’s chivalry... and there’s self-preservation. 

Harry’s no fool. 
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Over the course of 1927, Stan Laurel’s character and the team 
of Laurel & Hardy were gelling. The evolution from something 
like Slipping Wives to the fully formed Stan & Ollie of Leave ‘Em 
Laughing and From Soup To Nuts was rapid and massive. 

The “Stan” of Stan & Ollie is often compared to Harry; the 
similarities were strong enough that Hal Roach would one day 
consider Langdon as a natural replacement for Laurel. But what’s 
interesting is, on deeper examination, how very different Stan 
Laurel and Harry Langdon are. Yes, both are childlike innocents 
unprepared for the big, scary world out there. Both are easily 
frightened and confused, and can barely function without the 
guidance and protection of others. Both get sleepy when bonked 
on the head. 

But let’s begin with a simple example — food — and go from 
there. In County Hospital, Stan brings Ollie a bag of hard-boiled 
eggs and nuts. He unpeels an egg and eats it. That’s all he does, 
as Ollie watches. For a full minute-and-a-half. Then he reaches 
for another one. 

In Harry's 1925 Sennett comedy Remember When?, Harry 
is a wandering hobo who happens upon a picnic table loaded 
with sandwiches. Each looks more delicious than the first, and 
every time Harry reaches for a sandwich, he’s distracted by a 
potentially yummier one. Inevitably, he’s shooed away before he 
gets his pudgy fingers on a single sandwich. But for Stan Laurel, 
one hard-boiled egg after another is fine. 

Now let’s consider the Laurel stare. Blank and beautiful, 
impenetrable, and perfect for timing out laughs. Langdon has 
a blank stare too... but there’s more to it. Harry's mind was 
always working. Behind his blinking eyes you could see curiosity, 
apprehension, bewilderment, terror, mischief, anger, anxiety as he 
tries to process whatever information he’s presented with. 

The actual impact of Langdon’s influence on Laurel — our first 
view of the full-fledged Stanley we would come to know — doesn’t 
arrive until the opening of The Battle Of The Century, when the 
camera catches pugilist Canvasback Clump in the corner of the 
ring, awaiting slaughter... his brain betraying nothing and a 
slight, vague smile on his face. This would set the tone for every 
Laurel & Hardy film for the next 20-plus years, and finally 
bring Stan Laurel (alongside his friend, Mr. Hardy) the unique 
personality that would gain him fame, fortune, and universal 
comic immortality. 

As Laurel & Hardy’s star was rising, Harry Langdon’s was 
descending... fast. 1928 was a very good year for Stan & Ollie, a 
very bad one for Harry. His films were failing, one by one. First 
National was in dire straits, selling out to the Warner Brothers 
who were distracted — like Harry with a plateful of sandwiches — 
by the talkies. Everything seemed to gang up to ensure Langdon’s 
downfall. In the Exhibitors Herald-World, M.A. Manning, operator 
of the Opera House in Baldwin, Wisconsin said of Harry’s final 
silent feature, Heart Trouble: “The first Langdon ever played here 
and the last.” The last. Mr. Manning spoke for all of Hollywood 
with that one. 
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“Well well well well well!” 


THE TALKIES 
THE LOT OF FUN 


With Harry’s First National contract over and 
done with, Hal Roach was in a position to capitalize 
on the opportunity: he would finally have Harry 
Langdon on his payroll. 

It seemed like the perfect home for Langdon 
at this critical point in his career. Harry’s quiet, 
methodical technique was completely in synch 
with the situational approach of the Roach studio, 
and with comedy strategists like Leo McCarey 
and Charley Chase defining the Roach style, he’d 
have strong support on par with Capra, Ripley and 
Edwards. 

And Roach was nothing if not an opportunist in 
such situations; he had built his “All Star” series 
by signing former dramatic stars such as Lionel 
Barrymore and Theda Bara for two-reel comedies. 
Hollywood cast-offs Priscilla Dean, Herbert 
Rawlinson, and Mae Busch were supported by both 
Laurel and Hardy in some of the team’s first films 
together. 

Reportedly, Harry was offered a contract in 
1928 to star in four silent four-reel comedies with 
synchronized scores. The featurette format had 
met with some success with another faded star, ex- 
Sennett comedienne Mabel Normand, whose 1926- 
27 series with Roach came to a premature end due to 
Mabel’s ill health. Harry would fill that void nicely. 

But in the early days of sound, plans and press 
releases seemed to change daily. On November 4, 
1928, newspapers announced: “Harry Langdon 
has signed a contract to make full-length talking 
pictures for Hal Roach... the coast producer and 
cinema comedian will become pioneers in the field of 
the feature-length talking comedy.” 

That honeymoon didn’t last long. On December 
29th it was reported: “Harry Langdon has cancelled 
his contract with Hal Roach after refusing to accept 
a three-months’ layoff in prospect at the studio.” It 
was during this time that Roach would shut down 
the studio to wire it for sound. But not long after 
production resumed, Harry would have a home. 
(Although not immediately — three All-Star talkie 
comedies were produced before Langdon took over 
the series.) 

Rather than features, Harry would make his 
comeback in a series of eight talkie 2-reelers. Roach’s 
new star was ballyhooed in the trade press with 
four colour ads, and by a singularly bizarre short 
film we'll call, for lack of an official title, Hal Roach 
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Presents Harry Langdon. Harry first stood before MGM executives 
(and the studio microphone) in an in-jokey, name-dropping, double- 
entendre-laced promotional reel that’s just the kind of thing to amuse a 
roomful of cigar-chomping, back-slapping salesmen. It’d be impossible 
not to get laughs. 

The film opens at the front door of a modestly affluent home. A knock 
at the door is answered by Thelma Todd, who opens it to reveal Harry. 
After some initial hesitation, Harry’s first words are “Well well well 
well well” (ten “wells” in all). He engages in some risqué dialogue with 
Thelma, who portrays “Mrs. Quimby” — a reference to Fred Quimby, 
then the New York head of sales for MGM’s short subject division but 
later the producer for MGM’s fabled animation unit, home to Hanna- 
Barbera and Tex Avery. 


Harry: “You’re Mrs. Quimby, huh?” 

Thelma: “Yes.” 

Harry: “Not Mrs. Rogers...” 

Thelma: “No.” 

Harry: “No, no... youre Mrs. Quimby!” 

Thelma: “Yes!” 

Harry: “Have you... have you got any little Quimbys?” 

Thelma: “No.” 

Harry: “Oh you haven't got any Quimbys...” 

Thelma: “No.” 

Harry: “Not one... not one little Quimby?” 

Thelma: “Not one!” 

Harry: “Tsk tsk tsk. If you were Mrs... if you were Mrs. Rogers would 
you have any Quimbys?” 


Realizing that Mr. Quimby isn’t home (with some remarks about 
Quimby making “boom boom” and doing some “gap closing” with fellow 
MGM-exec Howard Dietz), Harry wonders how Thelma would react to 
a drunken husband coming home. 


Harry: “Supposing he did come home intoxicated? Would you raise a 
rumpus?” 

Thelma: “] don’t think so!” 

Harry: “You wouldn't raise one little rump?” (Thelma lets out an 
audible giggle.) 


Finally, Harry drags in a drunken Eddie Dunn (as Mr. Quimby) 
for the blackout joke, and as the film fades back, Eddie steps out of 
character to announce Harry’s arrival at Roach. 


Eddie: “Mr. Roach has the greatest confidence in the world in Mr. 
Langdon, and I know that Harry is with Mr. Roach heart and soul.” 


The message is clear: Mr. Roach wants to reassure MGM that 
the newly-chastened Harry will no longer indulge in prima donna 
behaviour. You have Mr. Roach’s word. [2] 

There lies the problem with the entire series. Roach’s most successful 
series were always dependent on a strong guiding hand (Stan Laurel, 
Charley Chase, and Robert McGowan on the “Our Gang” series). But 
there was no way that Roach was going to allow Langdon that level of 
control, particularly after the escalating fiascos of his three directorial 
efforts at First National. Fact is, Roach was more a businessman than 
a true comedy craftsman, and the directors assigned to the Langdon 
series — Fred Guiol, Charley Rogers, Roach studio manager Warren 
Doane(!) — were hardly the men to guide Harry through the treacherous 
waters of the new talkie medium. So, who is ultimately responsible for 
these strange, strange films? Roach the hammer-fisted businessman? 
Or Langdon, the high-handed artiste? 





Thelma Todd 
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Harry’s talkie “debut” demonstrates a definite... um...idiosyncratic... 
approach to sound. While this type of stuff must have been uproariously 
funny to Mr. Quimby, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Dietz (you can just see 
them laughing their heads off at Harry’s point-blank ad lib “You got 
a bathroom in there?”), one of silent cinema’s finest pantomimists is 
displayed as an unhinged motormouth. 

But Harry’s way with words must have — must have — worked for 
him. After all, Harry had spent decades on the stage, and had just 
finished up a successful vaudeville tour before signing with Roach. So 
he obviously knew how to use his voice — and it must have earned him 
laughs. One has to believe that Harry simply took what worked for him 
while performing live, and put it into action on the Roach soundstages. 
And why not? After all, Harry-the-character was a talker. If you watch 
Harry in his silent films, he’s a non-stop chatterbox, constantly seeking 
approval or giving his foes a childish tongue lashing. But silence 
wrapped this odd figure in the protective veil of otherworldliness; the 
cold, cruel reality of the talkies transforms him from whimsical pixie 
to a yammering idiot. 

(Interestingly, his first two Roach talkies, Hotter Than Hot and Sky 
Boy — long MIA — recently resurfaced minus their soundtracks and 
work remarkably well as silents.) 

For ages, the earliest readily available example of Harry in a 
sound film was his fourth Roach short, The Head Guy. It’s almost 
singlehandedly responsible for cementing most film aficionados’ 
opinions of Langdon’s talkie efforts — highly divisive; you either love 
‘em or hate ‘em. 

Opinions generally stem from The Head Guy’s centrepiece: a bizarre 
stream of consciousness monologue featuring Harry, a sandwich, and 
an apple, all performed in a single take. It’s like watching a car wreck. 
You simply can’t look away. For three and three-quarter indescribable 
minutes (which I will now attempt, in vain, to describe), Harry 
contemplates the fact that his girlfriend running away with a traveling 
vaudeville troupe. The only solution is suicide: 

Harry sits himself down and sobs uncontrollably... a squeaky, 
gasping blubber. “If Nancy don’t want me I wanna die.” His eyes 
widen with the realization of what he’s just said. He repeats his death 
wish, eyes widening again. He really means it. More sobbing... until 
Harry becomes distracted by a pencil and absentmindedly picks at his 
fingernails. “I will die I will die!,” he proclaims, banging his fist on the 
table. Suddenly, Harry becomes resolute... who needs Nancy? “T’'ll get 
myself another girl. Maybe a pretty girl and maybe a bigger girl!” But 
Nancy really is the only girl for him, and the suicidal sobbing continues 
while the lunchbox on his desk grabs Harry’s attention. Stuffing a 
sandwich into his mouth between tears (and coughing on the bread 
like a child who’s eating too fast), he snuffles his way to dessert before 
deciding, “I could jump in the lake I will I don’t want no apple now I 
don’t want no apple now I'll eat my apple after now.” 

See? I told you it was indescribable. 

Langdon excels in silent, solo set-pieces, and each film goes out of its 
way to provide him opportunities. Sky Boy has (in my opinion) one of 
the greatest such turns ever, in any of his films: Harry shaving his rival 
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with a straight razor, while his arm is entwined in a fishing line. The 
level of comic tension as fish yank his razor-wielding hand at random 
is off the charts. Skirt Shy sees Harry, disguised in grandmotherly 
garb, stumble and catch the boxing gloves which serve as his bosom on a 
tiny sapling. The sapling sways, pulling the gloves out of his bodice and 
swinging them back into Harry’s face. Harry swats the gloves; they swat 
him back. This goes on countless times, with infinite variations, each 
funnier than the first... it’s Harry at his best. A few minutes later Harry, 
standing under an apple tree, takes a bite of a fallen apple. Finding it 
sour, he drops it to the ground... only to have another apple fall from the 
tree (or, in Harry’s mind, from Heaven) straight into his hand. 

But with the fifth film in the series, The Fighting Parson, things 
really start to click. Harry gets a terrific introduction, playing the banjo 
aboard a stagecoach before splaying out his hands to receive alms that 
will never come. (We actually get to hear him play, unlike his earlier 
banjo strumming in the silent Lucky Stars.) Later in the film, Harry 
takes the stage in a tough western saloon, singing Frankie and Johnnie 
(again accompanying himself on the 
banjo) and performing an eccentric 
soft-shoe. Like Charley Chase in 
his own Roach series, Langdon uses 
the early talkie medium to deftly 
display his vaudeville origins. The 
film reverts to silent sight gag 
comedy for its climactic boxing scene: 
Harry, with two boxing gloves at 
the end of lengthy poles shoved up 
the sleeves of his oversized sweater, 
looks like human praying mantis... 
a hallucinatory variation on the 
boxing scene in Three’s A Crowd, and 
certainly a child’s view of the type of 
creature he’d have to be to overcome 
his nemesis (Leo Willis). 

The Big Kick is probably the 
best of the group. It’s virtually 
silent from fade in to fade out, and 
the first Langdon short to benefit 
from a musical background (mostly 
cobbled together from Vitaphone 
scores created for earlier Roach 
silents). Harry says next-to-nothing 
throughout the entire film, instead 
performing a series of pantomime 
routines against a non-existent plot 
involving rum-runners at Harry’s gas station.[3] All the old Langdon 
standbys are here: dummies too easily confused with real people, a 
menacing balloon, and a rather charming stretching-and-yawning, 
rise-and-shine sequence that predates the opening of Pee-Wee’s Big 
Adventure by more than half a century. Harry even introduces a gag 
that he’d resurrect a decade later in Laurel & Hardy’s Saps At Sea. But 
more on that later. 

Langdon’s two final outings, The Shrimp and The King, are both 
solid slapsticks with a distinctly oddball approach — The King, in 
particular, with its roots in Soldier Man and The Chaser, and yet more 
dialogue involving suicide and an apple — but neither recaptures his 
silent magic. (Photoplay on The King: “The dialogue is deadly dull, and 
the fear grows upon us that Harry’s enormous gift for pantomime is 
lost in the talkies.”)[4] 

A critic had once described Harry as a wind-up toy; in the Roach 
films he’s literally wound too tight, sproinging wildly out of control for 





two reels. Frank Capra would famously tell the story 
of watching Harry film a two-reeler at Columbia 
(1938’s Sue My Lawyer), while the director hollered 
“go faster!.” This exact scenario could have easily 
applied to Harry’s stay at Roach ten years earlier; 
the hectic results are neither pure Roach nor pure 
Langdon — they’re a step backwards into early 
Sennett territory with a heavy dose of Langdon- 
imposed oddness. Although the series was finding 
its footing, in the end it’s not surprising that Harry’s 
contract wasn’t renewed — Roach very graciously 
“releasing” Langdon to co-star in Warner Bros’ 
proposed 65mm widescreen musical Come Easy 
(ultimately whittled down to just under an hour and 
released in 35mm as A Soldier’s Plaything).[5] 

But what does all this have to do with Laurel 
& Hardy? Well, a couple of things. Looking at the 
Langdon and Laurel & Hardy 
series being produced at the 
same time, one quickly sees how 
differently they approached 
sound. One method works, one 
doesn’t. Harry tends to work in 
a vacuum, and feels the need to 
fill silence with chatter... often 
talking to himself “just because” 
that’s what you did in this 
strange new medium. Laurel 
& Hardy’s partnership, on the 
other hand, allowed them to 
establish a “speak only when 
youre spoken to” technique. 
Laurel & Hardy naturally 
engage in (often silent) dialogue; 
Harry performs monologues. 

There’s also a subtle shift in 
Stan’s performing style during 
this period; one that becomes 
particularly noticeable around 
the time of Below Zero and Hog 
Wild (released as Harry’s final 
two Roach films were reaching 
theatres). Stan’s performances 
seem more ethereal, like he 
doesn’t quite belong in this 
world any more. Witness his doleful gaze in the 
opening scenes of Below Zero — empty, but just 
a little sad. Or his utter uselessness in Hog Wild, 
where even the simplest task seems beyond his 
blank comprehension. It’s at this point that Stan 
really starts to transcend reality... from a somewhat 
dim yet feisty sidekick to Mr. Hardy, to the vacant, 
void-of-any-thought Mr. Laurel. I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say Langdon’s proximity played a role in this 
— but Stan had now officially stepped into the role 
of cinema’s master of comic inertia. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, it was 
likely during this period that Laurel and Langdon 
would forge their friendship, one that would last 
Langdon’s lifetime and have a considerable impact 
on his career as Harry stumbled through the 1930s. 
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So, by March 1930, Harry was 
out of the Hal Roach lot... and 
pretty much unemployed. He 
teamed with Slim Summerville 
in Universal’s See America Thirst, 
then vanished into a vortex of 
bankruptcy and divorce lawyers, 
and resurfaced two years later 
at Educational to regurgitate old 
successes from The Strong Man 
and Long Pants in a series of low- 
budget two-reelers. He came close 
to a comeback with a juicy, fourth- 
billed role in Al Jolson’s heavily 
promoted Hallelujah, ’m A Bum, 
but the oddball rhyming musical, 
while delightfully charming today, 
was a disaster with audiences 
of 1933. In 1934, he joined 
Columbia’s newly created short 
subject department, where he 
abandoned his familiar costume 


and character, grew a moustache, and reinvented 
his comic persona as a slightly befuddled, decidedly 
un-magical, middle-aged man... Leon Errol or Hugh 
Herbert, without the bite. 

In 19385, Harry abandoned the Hollywood who 
abandoned him to tour Australia, performing in a 
stage revival of Anything Goes. Heading home after 
a successful run, he stopped in England to do a 
small part in Mad About Money (aka Stardust) with 
Lupe Velez and A Soldier’s Plaything co-star Ben 
Lyons, and direct a UK quickie, Wise Guys. Back in 
Hollywood, he churned out two fast two-reelers for 
Columbia before landing, of all places, back at the 
Hal Roach studios. 

Who knows exactly what caused Harry to return to 
Roach in 1937? Stan Laurel, according to Harry in a 
later interview, was responsible for getting Langdon 
a job as a writer. But an August 12, 1937, syndicated 
newspaper report may hold the real answer: “Reports 
persist that Stanley Laurel won't return to the Hal 
Roach lot, and that Harry Langdon will replace him 
as a comedy co-star with Oliver Hardy.” 


Here’s where you can start to 
connect the dots. The year-long 
gap between the filming of Way 
Out West and the scripting of 
Swiss Miss was the result of yet 
another contract dispute between 
Stan Laurel and Hal Roach. Roach 
was getting progressively more 
fed up with his studio’s biggest 
— and most argumentative — 
breadwinner. Laurel was, to Roach 
in 1937, what Langdon was in 1980: 
a “high handed,” temperamental, 
pain in the neck. A much-humbler 
Harry might be just the solution 
Roach was looking for. 

But first, let’s go back a few 
months, to the summer and fall of 
1936 and the creation of Way Out 
West. It would seem Langdon was 
in the air at the Roach studios. 
Stan, Roach, or somebody must 
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The Strong Man (Langdon) and Way Out West (L&H) 


Harry Explains Harry Seduced 


pA la s : 
Stan Explains Stan Seduced 


have screened Harry’s masterpiece The Strong Man recently, 
since Way Out West mirrors many of The Strong Man’s core 
comic ideas: the melodramatic battle of good vs. evil in a 
western saloon; a stagecoach sequence centred around comic 
annoyance; the search for a young innocent named Mary 
(“Roberts” in Way Out West; “Brown” in The Strong Man); and 
a masquerade by a duplicitous, platinum-haired seductress 
out to “de-flower” the comic innocent (Stan/Harry). 

Even Stan’s pantomimed account of his horrific seduction 
to Mary Roberts (behind the meat locker door) echoes Harry’s 
retelling of his similar tale to Mary Brown in the earlier film. 

Way Out West turned out to be enough of a box-office success 
for Roach to tolerate another four-film pact with Stan Laurel 
Productions — scotching any immediate need for a Langdon 
& Hardy partnership. 





Harry on Stagecoach 











Regardless, here was Harry back at Roach (as an insurance 
policy against Laurel?). 

This “just in case” mentality may have resulted in Harry’s 
first appearance in a Hollywood feature in three years, an 
unbilled cameo in Roach’s There Goes My Heart. 

As a milquetoast minister cajoling bickering lovers 
Frederick March and Virginia Bruce into matrimony, 
Langdon’s return to the screen receives particularly loving 
treatment from director Norman Z. McLeod, one that must 
have inspired a happy “welcome back” from moviegoers. 

Harry’s placid interpretation suggests interesting 
opportunities as a character actor... a “what might have 
been” scenario similar to Oliver Hardy’s uncredited bit in 
Riding High. He even gets the final shot to himself, a true 
leave-‘em-laughing homecoming. [6] 
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At the same time Harry was making his minor come-back 
in Roach’s first United Artist release, he was also hard at 
work on Roach’s final release for MGM: Laurel & Hardy’s 
Block-Heads. Even before its release, Block-Heads was 
announced as the team’s final film. For some critics it was 
“good riddance” to Mr. Laurel and Mr. Hardy, and time for 
a belated appreciation of Mr. Langdon. “R.W.D.” in The New 
York Herald-Tribune began his Block-Heads review thusly: 

“The fine Italian hand of Harry Langdon is discernible in 
the latest Laurel and Hardy feature-length film at the Rialto. 
Langdon, who in his heyday was undoubtedly a greater 
comedian than either the sad-faced man or the fat fellow ever 
could be, helps to create a comic tour de force which lifts this 
offering well above the entertainment level of the recent Swiss 
Miss. Block-Heads is, pardonably enough, a film without a 
point, unless it is to massage the spectator’s stomach muscles, 



























































so the other four authors may breathe freely with Mr. Langdon.” 


Well, somebody liked Harry. 








































































































That Block-Heads was superior to Swiss Miss goes without 
saying. What is hard to say is exactly what Harry contributed 
to the script. Block-Heads is a noisy remake of the boys’ first 
talkie, Unaccustomed As We Are, padded out with some 
uncharacteristically frantic comedy and a hefty dose of “white 
magic.” But the first two reels are delightfully genteel — even 
melancholy — with an obvious foundation in Langdon’s Sennett 
three-reeler Soldier Man. Some have even gone as far as calling 
Block-Heads a remake of Soldier Man. (Calling Block-Heads 
a remake of Soldier Man is like calling A Chump At Oxford a 
remake of Langdon’s Feet Of Mud. Both have street sweeping 
scenes, and both Stan and Harry play golf with a broom and a 
manhole. Harry seems content with recycling old gags on his 
Laurel & Hardy assignments.) 

But the similarities end at the initial comic set up: an innocent 
doughboy unaware that World War I is over. Put Stan and Harry 
in exactly the same situation, and their key differences become 
apparent. 
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r Man (Langdon) and Block-Heads (L&H) 
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In Block-Heads, Stan steadfastly patrols the trenches he 
was left to defend twenty years earlier. Pivoting in place 
for the umpteenth time during his umpteenth march back- 
and-forth, blowing his umpteenth reveille, dining on his 
umpteenth can of beans, Stan is the ultimate literalist — he 
could do this forever. (“When I’m told to do something ...”) 
Confronted with the reality of having wasted twenty years on 
his pointless watch, his only reply is, “How time flies! .” 

Harry, on the other hand, wanders aimlessly and alone, 
encountering bundles of dynamite, panicky faux-Euro 
peasants, and a rather mystifying set of cow’s udders. 
The udder sequence is one of Langdon’s most celebrated 
routines; hiding under a cow while taking aim at a foreign 
“enemy, Harry is mesmerized by the teats... he can’t keep 
his eyes, or his fingers, off them. (It’s hard to concentrate 
on your target with these things dangling in your face!) In 
a typically convoluted Sennett twist, Harry is led to believe 
the cow has eaten some dynamite. As he dashes off to fetch 
a pail of water, the cow runs away...just as the dynamite 
blows up a butcher’s discarded basket. As chunks of meat 
rains down on Harry, he scolds the smoldering carcass: “I 
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told you to cough it up.” Just then the butcher’s basket, still 
smoking, lands in front of Harry... a heaven-sent barbecue 
perfect for preparing dinner. 

It’s interesting to think what Stan would have done with the 
same material. He had recently taken to doing solo pantomime 
routines in their features (bottling wine in The Bohemian Girl, 
finagling brandy from the St. Bernard in Swiss Miss), so it’s 
very easy to imagine how Stan might react while taking cover 
beneath a bovine. Think of the broken statue gag in Wrong 
Again — it could have been wonderful. 

But the character of “Stan” simply doesn’t possess Langdon’s 
childlike curiosity. Beans, hard-boiled eggs, nuts, wax apples... 
it’s all the same to Stan. If Ollie wants to carry him to his car, 
who is Stan to question why? He doesn’t stop to wonder about 
such things. Sure, Stan has his childlike moments — packing 
his toy boat for Atlantic City in Be Big, finding a spinning top 
in Tit For Tat, poking a chalk drawing of Ollie in the eye in 
Towed In A Hole — but total acceptance of what’s in front of 
him is generally Stan’s response to any situation. An udder 
might distract him for a moment or two, but he’d be more 
likely to get himself entangled with his gun. 





Still, Langdon’s influence is felt in 
subtle ways throughout the film. As Block- 
Heads gallops to its climax, it revisits a 
typical Laurel & Hardy gag lifted from 
Unaccustomed As We Are. Ollie enters a gas- 
filled kitchen, lit match in hand, to ignite a 
stove. A pause, then the inevitable ka-boom! 
Here’s where Harry’s “fine Italian hand” 
comes in. Stan, startled, bolts from his chair 
and hurtles himself down thirteen flights of 
stairs to the safety of the street. Once outside, 
he comes to a flat-footed stop and examines 
the building. He approaches the high-rise 
warily, giving the building a tentative shove 
before dashing back into the street — just in 
case it crumbles from the force of his mighty 


hands. Approaching again, he pushes it, 
pushes a little harder, then leans against it 
with his shoulder. Satisfied that it’s not going 
to crumble into dust, he tips his hat to the 
doorman and returns to Ollie’s apartment. If 
anything is a scene from a potential “Langdon 
& Hardy” comedy, this would be it... Stan’s 
derby is even crumpled into an approximation 
of Langdon’s trademark dented fedora. 

So it was no surprise that, when Laurel 
refused to indulge in Roach’s demand for 
retakes on Block-Heads’ climactic scene 
(check out Stan’s gangly double in the shotgun 
finale), Hal Roach would once and for all turn 
to the man who could be Mr. Laurel’s comic 
cousin: Harry Langdon. 
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T LAUREL, ENTER LANGDON 


Zenobia 


Hollywood, Aug. 17, 1938 (U.P.) — “Stan Laurel, 
pickle-faced little screen comic, Wednesday was 
given his walking papers at Hal Roach studio which 
immediately signed Harry Langdon to form a new 
team with rotund Oliver Hardy...The new team of 
Hardy and Langdon, according to Roach, will do 
only full-length features.” 

By the summer of 1938, Hal Roach was a man of 
huge artistic aspirations and very little patience for 
the “pickle-faced” comic who thought he knew more 
about filmmaking than Roach did. He had already 
abandoned the two-reel format and jettisoned short 
subject stalwarts Charley Chase and the Our Gang 
troupe. Laurel & Hardy (and good old reliable Patsy 
Kelly) were the only reminders of his slapstick past. 
And Roach considered them expendable. 

Roach had ended his partnership with MGM, 
who seemed to merely tolerate his non-Laurel & 
Hardy features in order to ensure a steady stream of 


bankable product from the popular duo. Roach’s new 
distribution deal with United Artists would free him 
to establish himself as a serious filmmaker. 

To United Artists, however, Laurel & Hardy were 
part of the deal. Unknown to UA, Roach was now 
without his most marketable commodity. United 
Artists couldn’t have been happy. Their arrangement 
was to include a certain number of Laurel & Hardy 
comedies and suddenly — poof! — no Laurel. The 
Roach/UA publicity machine would have to go into 
high gear to convince exhibitors and audiences (and 
themselves) that Langdon & Hardy was somehow 
preferable to Laurel & Hardy. 

The teaming of Harry Langdon and Oliver Hardy 
received a lot —a lot— of press. The permanent 
split of Laurel & Hardy seemed like a done deal, 
with Harry stepping in to bring his own childlike 
innocence to the role of Ollie’s sidekick. Laurel was 
out, Langdon was in — for good. 
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HOPEFUL, 
HARRY 
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Here was another opportunity for the newspapers to print more 
stories about hopeful, hard-luck Harry. He was in the ultimate 
catch-22... cautiously optimistic about what a pairing with Oliver 
Hardy could mean to his career, and very aware that, ultimately, he 
was no replacement for Stan Laurel. “Stan got me my writing job here 
at Roach’s. I never dreamed that his partnership with Oliver Hardy 
would be broken... I honestly hope theyll patch things up, even if it 
means Hardy and I won't play in a picture together.” 

But Roach wasn’t interested in creating another Laurel & Hardy. 
Roach was more interested in creating “important” pictures based 
on “important” stories by “important” authors. The story chosen was 
Zenobia’s Infidelity, the tale of a sideshow elephant who falls in love 
with a country doctor. (Roach seemed to have a fondness for genteel 
tales of the Old South — or maybe he just wanted to recycle sets and 
costumes from 19386’s General Spanky.) 

So in Zenobia, Harry isn’t emulating Stan, he isn’t even the vacuous 
Harry of old; as sideshow medicine man J. Thorndyke McCrackle, 
he’s putting his own slightly dim spin on W.C. Fields (aka Eustace P. 
McGargle). He even performs a patented Fields’ gag lifted from The 
Old-Fashioned Way: hawking his curative elixir, McCrackle’s voice 
devolves into a raspy whisper until, swigging from a bottle of the snake 
oil, he’s able to bellow out his sales pitch at full force. 

Langdon and Hardy share very little screen time together. Rob 
Stone, in his excellent book on the boys’ solo films, Laurel Or Hardy, 
makes the interesting observation that Hardy was saddled not with 
one Laurel replacement, but with three: Langdon, Stepin Fetchit, 
and Billie Burke. (On viewing, Billie Burke’s performance as Dr. 
Tibbett’s flibberty-gibbet wife is scarily similar to Stan’s portrayal 
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of Mrs. Hardy in Twice Two.) So the film belongs 
to Babe Hardy, delivering an amiable variation on 
his own personality, as a courtly Mississippi medico 
more concerned with following the tenets of the 
Declaration of Independence than feeding sugar 
pills to hypochondriacal matrons. 

The big slapstick scene involving the new team 
revolves around Dr. Tibbett’s examination of the 
ailing Zenobia. The expected mayhem ensues. 
Zenobia crushes the doctor’s top hat, later crushing 
the doctor himself; she trumpets the hat off Tibbett’s 
head, wallops him with her trunk, and lifts him 
high over her head. There’s even time for Tibbett 
and McCrackle to re-enact a verbal gag from Block- 
Heads: 


Tibbett: “Maybe she’s deaf.” 

McCrackle: “Say, that’s possible.” 

Tibbett: (shouting into Zenobia’s ear) “Hello!” 
McCrackle: “Hello, how are you?” 

Tibbett: “I’m fine...” (big take and lingering glare) 


With the examination over, McCrackle expresses 
his thanks to the good doctor with an unnecessary 
comment on Tibbett’s heft. 


McCrackle: “Shell always remember. Remember, an 
elephant never forgets!” 

Tibbett: “Yes, but ’'m not an elephant!” 

McCrackle: “No...well...not exactly...” 
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STAN AND OLL 
THEY RE NOT 


So the grateful goliath follows Tibbett everywhere 
for three reels, embarrassing his family, discomfiting 
the oh-so-important Carter family, and driving 
McCrackle to sue Tibbett for alienating the affections 
of an elephant. Harry has some good scenes in the 
courtroom, leaping to his feet to recite his overly 
rehearsed speech (“Jn the first place, Zenobia and 
I...”) and breaking into his sideshow spiel at the 
slightest provocation. 

All’s well that ends well, of course, and as with 
There Goes My Heart, the fadeout belongs to Harry, 
strolling off into the horizon and waving to the 
audience as the end music swells. 

The critics were genuinely pleased to see Harry 
back, and the reviews were optimistic if not overly 
enthusiastic. The New York Times embraced Harry’s 
comeback: “Harry Langdon’s pale and beautifully 
blank countenance (as the elephant’s owner who 
sues Dr. Hardy for alienation) has _ probably 
already excited the artistic jealousy of Mr. Laurel.” 
Meanwhile, Variety cautiously anticipated the pair’s 
next film: “Langdon has but a few moments to work 
with Hardy, so an estimate of their work as a team 
must wait for future pictures.” 

But future pictures never happened. What seemed 
like a good idea on paper died a quick death onscreen. 
Langdon & Hardy have next-to-zero chemistry in 
their scenes together; the only time Babe seems 
uncomfortable in the film is when he’s sharing the 
screen with Harry. He’s too busy “acting” — trying 
not to be Ollie — to make the team work. 

In the end, Zenobia couldn’t live up to the hype, 
and audiences quickly wised up to the ruse. It didn’t 
take long to sound the death knell on the Langdon 
& Hardy team. On May 18, 1939, just a month after 
Zenobia’s release, Motion Picture Herald announced 
that Laurel & Hardy were back together. Langdon 
was out, Laurel was in — for good. 
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While Harry’s performing career took a serious blow (you 
might even say “fatal” — there would be no big comeback 
hopes after Zenobia), he was back on the script-writing 
team for Stan & Babe’s “reunion” film at Roach, A Chump 
At Oxford. 

They didn’t return refreshed. 1939 seemed a particularly 
uninspired year for Laurel & Hardy... too few moments of 
brilliance cushioned in all-too-familiar material. Maybe they 
were too battered and bruised by the bickering with Roach to 
come back stronger. Roach was likely too disengaged to care, 
preferring to focus on potential blockbusters such as One 
Million B.C. instead of the slapsticky clown he’d built his 
reputation — and studio — on. Whatever the reason, rather 
than returning feeling refreshed and risky, the duo retreated 
to rehashes of past successes and proven ideas. Just as 
Block-Heads remade Unaccustomed As We Are, A Chump At 
Oxford resurrected chunks of From Soup To Nuts. The Flying 
Deuces drew inspiration from Beau Hunks (and a scripted 
but unfilmed scene originally written for The Live Ghost). 


ite " 


Harry Langdon with Laurel and Hardy on the set of A Chump at Oxford 





Saps At Sea is an unlikely amalgam of Chaplin’s Modern Times 
and the Three Stooges’ Punch Drunks, with a dash of County 
Hospital thrown in for good measure. Originality didn’t seem 
high on anybody’s agenda. This goes for Harry too. 

As a screenwriter, Harry doesn’t seem to have a discernible 
style at this point. The non-Laurel & Hardy films where he 
receives writing credit — a smattering of his post-Roach two- 
reelers, his later feature House Of Errors — demonstrate 
nothing that’s distinctly Langdonesque. (The forays into 
darkness of the psyche found in his later silents such as 
Long Pants and Three’s A Crowd are nowhere to be seen.) 
So, in assessing his contributions to Laurel & Hardy’s final 
three features of their “classic” era, all you can do is look at 
the similarities to earlier Langdon films. For example, the 
disguising-the-girl-as-furniture routine from Block-Heads, 
first used by Harry in Ella Cinders. Or the knuckle-cracking 
bit in Saps At Sea, where Stan tugs at each finger, with a 
delayed “pop” on the final tug... a favourite Harry gag that 
shows up in a couple of his Educationals. 
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Or this one, also from Saps At Sea... 

Ollie suffers a hornophobia-induced nervous breakdown and is 
sent home from his job at Sharp & Pierce horn factory to recuperate. 
Another car has the boys’ Model T hemmed in and Stan (being Stan) 
honks loudly at the barricading driver. The horn gets stuck, rattling 
Ollie further, until Stan takes a hammer to it... causing he entire 
engine to plummet to the asphalt. 

Harry would open his 1942 feature House Of Errors with this exact 
gag: Harry trying to quiet a blaring horn while Charley Rogers naps a 
few feet away. It’s an ideal scene for Harry, and he gets more mileage 
from it than Stan does. He squats. He squints. He sticks his fingers in 
his ears, hoping for the best. He rassles the horn out from under the 
bonnet. He shushes it loudly — and successfully Gif only momentarily). 
He hides it in an echoey garbage can and smothers it under his apron. 
He finally beats it into submission with a hammer, clobbering it a dozen 
times before finally waking up Charley. Harry performs the sequence 
flawlessly, in a single, uninterrupted take. 

This gag’s genesis can actually be found in Langdon’s fifth Roach talkie 
The Big Kick. Gas station attendant Harry spends several minutes trying 
to quiet a noisy, rattling engine — allowing Harry to perform in pantomime 
while having the soundtrack serve a purpose (beyond delivering clumsy 
dialogue). The perfect silent comedy gag for the sound era. 

Scouring these films for signs of Harry will bring a few obvious 
Langdon sightings (the hobo Stan at the end of The Flying Deuces, 
eerily akin to the wandering Harry of Remember When?). Overall, the 
only real impact seems to be the fact that Stan’s a bit dumber than 
usual... his mental soundtrack about a second out-of-synch with what’s 
going on around him. This starts to take his character into a slightly 
surreal realm, more cartoony, more disconnected. (Stan unpeeling the 
multi-layered banana in Saps At Sea.) Also, there’s an odd obsession 
in three out of four of these films with “splitting up” Stan and Ollie 
(their 20 year separation in Block-Heads; the suicide pact and “death” 
of Ollie in The Flying Deuces; Ollie denouncing Lord Paddington in 
A Chump At Oxford) — coincidence, wishful thinking on Harry’s part 
(was there still a possibility of Zenobia 2?), or simply art imitating life 
(acknowledging the rocky realities of L&H’s current Hollywood status)? 
Again, it’s difficult to say how much of this is Harry’s doing. Maybe his 
dark side was shining through after all. 

But if Harry didn’t provide truly innovative scriptwriting support 
at this point, perhaps he provided something else. Stan, like Harry in 
1928, saw himself on the cusp of potential greatness — he would soon 
be free from Roach, and able to produce his own films exactly as he 
saw fit. Certainly, Harry had been through this before. He knew the 
downside, even if Stan only saw the up. Did Harry serve as support, or 
as a symbol — a living example of “don’t let this happen to you”? 

But as 1940 loomed ahead, in Stan’s eyes, anything seemed possible. 
And with the strains of “There’s No Place Like Home” underscoring 
Ollie’s final Roach-era “Here’s another nice mess you've gotten me into,” 
and Laurel & Hardy heading off to what they hoped would be greener 
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With Laurel & Hardy out of the picture, Harry wasn’t completely and Harry is once again in his familiar costume, in 
out of work. Roach kept him around for two more outings released a somewhat geriatric version of his silent 
in 1941: a scriptwriting credit for Road character. Double Trouble has Charley 
Show, and a supporting role in the - and Harry as Alf and Bert Prattle, 
streamliner All-American Co-ed. of \ British refugees who arrive at the home 

Variety had actually announced of a wealthy American sponsor (who’s 
Road Show as the second Langdon & expecting children, not two very mature 
Hardy outing back in October, 1938; twits). Describing their disastrous 
the zany farce doesn’t suit either one of journey across the Atlantic, they share 
them. (Although Babe could have had a a terrifically timed dialogue exchange, 
a great deal of fun as eccentric Colonel tw with Harry's hiccups’ constantly 
Caraway, played here by Adolph Menjou. ) . interrupting Charley. With each hiccup, 
There isn’t really much to suggest * Charley says “Boo!” and frightened 
Harry’s participation in this screwball f Harry responds, “All gone!” (Offered 
comedy that isn’t quite as screwy as it a glass of water, Harry declines: “I 
should be; the closest it comes is Charles prefer his boos.” Say it out loud.) The 
Butterworth’s hypnotic fascination with P two engage in a non sequitur-laced 
a taffy-pulling device. aN LANGFORD JOHNNY OCWHS discussion of their travails (see Stan 

Harry’s appearance in All-American WARUORIE WOODWORTH NOM a and Ollie’s “shiphiking” story in Sons 
Co-ed received none of the buildup that THER OME: HARRY LAK 


then TANNER SISTERS Of The Desert), and Harry is once 
accompanied Zenobia (he’s billed sixth ee jon ha = again distracted by sandwiches and 
between Esther Dale and The Tanner oe 


apples. Some things never change. 
Sisters). He plays Hap Holden, wisecracking Later, Harry’s given a few minutes 
publicity flack out to recruit new co-eds for to himself to silently flirt with an 
stodgy Mar Brynn Horticultural School For assembly-line worker at the bean 
Girls. It’s the kind of supporting role Harry 


cannery where he and Charley 
would specialize in for the rest of his career. are working — doing magic tricks, 










He does get a few choice moments and a ton juggling cans, getting his finger caught in a 

of double-takes, tearing strips out of his shirt with an electric razor mousetrap. She’s charmed, and so are we. 

while being serenaded by lingerie-clad cuties, and feeding a sandwich The plot of the next Langdon/Rogers union, 

to a meat-eating plant. House Of Errors, plays like a mash-up of Laurel & 
A more interesting turn in Harry’s post-Roach career is a pair of Hardy’s Fox features, Dancing Masters and The Big 

team efforts he made with Charley Rogers, Laurel Noise — odd, since those two films had yet to 


& Hardy’s long-time gagman, sometime director, 
and a fellow scribe on Harry’s four Laurel & Hardy 
collaborations. Charley was never much of an on- 
screen performer (he’s the detective in Habeas 
Corpus, Finlayson’s butler in Our Wife and Pack 
Up Your Troubles, and Simple Simon in Babes 
In Toyland), and his brittle, stuffy Englishman 
characterization is hard to warm up to. But he’s 


a surprising partner for Harry. They have a | Story credit for House Of Errors went to 
tremendous chemistry together (more than, say, Te | ag Langdon, with scriptwriting support from 
Harry with El Brendel), their mutual timing is razor 3a Ewart Adamson (from the Columbia shorts 
pees and ined provides one thing that Harry ARRY \ANGDOy department's stable of comedy writers; other 

rives under: an authority figure that Harry strives er, Columbia stalwarts in the picture include 
eagerly to please. Their two films together, Double HOUSE rors Harry’s old Sennett sidekick Vernon Dent 
Trouble (Monogram, 1941)[7] and House Of Errors fat AETRG . ssacinaniees and Monty Collins, who would later provide 
(PRC, 1942) are delightfully playful second features Prec Dree vem E my eeWMemmn CASS for Laurel & Hardy’s final film, Atoll Kk). 
that effortlessly overcome their non-existent Charged with guarding the super-secret 


budgets. weapon, Charley and Harry engage in some 
In both films their names are Alf and Bert (shades of Our Relations), spooky, darkened house antics reminiscent of the 
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be produced (Charley Rogers plays a brief bit 
in Dancing Masters). 

Harry and Charley (or Bert and Alf) are 
wanna-be reporters who pose as houseboy and 
butler for the inventor of a new superweapon. 
An oily, pencil-mustached smoothie woos the 
inventor’s daughter while attempting to steal 
the invention for himself. Sound familiar? 





haunted maze in A Chump At Oxford (complete 
with exploding cigars). After some conversation 
over who'll sleep first (as in The Big Noise), Charley 
busies himself with knitting, as the bad guys try 
to nab a set of keys from Harry’s side using a fish 
hook and a slingshot. Of course things start moving 
about mysteriously, including Harry’s hat, hanky, 
and his suddenly out of control legs. Blame goes to 
the pickles and pie Harry had for dinner, much like 
Stan’s “dizzy spells” in Chump. And like The Big 
Noise, and The Flying Deuces before it, the whole 
thing culminates in a wild aerial chase. Harry gets 
the girl (actually, she’s accidentally swooned into 
his lap) and plants a few fluttery fingertip kisses on 
her mouth. A lovely little fadeout for Harry’s final 
starring feature. 

Harry still had a few films ahead of him, but 
his career had finally run out of steam. He would 
continue to play bit parts in poverty row B-pictures 
and share screen time with the likes of El Brendel 
and Elsie Ames in a rather sad series of what he 
derisively coined “Oh — Ouch — Oh” two-reelers 
back at Columbia, where the director would holler 
“so faster” until Harry looked just plain tired, 
all momentum and hope exhausted. He died on 
December 22, 1944, at the age of 60. 

Harry Langdon may have been forgotten by 
Hollywood, but there was at least one man who 
never forgot him. Stan Laurel kept a photo of Harry 
on his wall well into the 1940s, and probably until 
his dying day. Of Harry he said, “A great comedian 
who had it in him to be a great actor, like Chaplin.” 

That Harry Langdon achieved greatness — and 
that his greatness remains apparent today — is 
undeniable. His legacy may be clouded in myth, 
banged and bruised by time, his tale told by those 
who outlived and overshadowed him, but the proof 
is in the work’... and in the impact he had on two 
of our most beloved comic figures. 

So the next time you laugh at Stan Laurel 
enawing on a wax apple, or one of those lingering 
close-ups of Mr. Laurel standing helplessly by as 
Mr. Hardy suffers through another nice mess, give 
a little thanks skyward to Mr. Langdon. It couldn’t 
have happened without him. 


*Practically every Langdon-Sennett film, his five 
existing First National features, his entire run of 
Hal Roach two-reelers, and such important sound 
features as A Soldier’s Plaything, Hallelujah, 
I’m a Bum, and Zenobia, are available on DVD 
or Blu-ray... thanks to the tremendous efforts of 
David Kalat and AllDay Entertainment [8], Kino- 
Lorber, Kit Parker Films, Paul E. Gierucki and 
CineMuseum LLC, and ClassicFlix. We owe them 
our eternal debt. 

Original thanks to: Nicole Arciola, Richard 
Bann, Ian Elhot, Paul Gierucki, David Kalat, Del 
Kempster, Glenn Mitchell, Ted Okuda, Patrick 
Picking, Richard M. Roberts, Roger Robinson, 
Ulrich Ruedel and Dave Stevenson. 
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Harry’s portrait hangs on Stan’s wall at Fort Laurel, 1942. 
What I’d give to read that inscription. 


Notes 

[1] Stan Laurel’s return to the Roach lot in 19238 coincided with this timing, 
so it’s quite possible that Stan was brought in to fill the void that Harry 
ultimately didn’t fill. 

[2] In a February article in Photoplay Magazine entitled “Whatever 
Happened To Harry Langdon,” Katherine Albert wrote: Not so long ago he 
signed with Hal Roach to make two-reelers. He’d never met Roach before. The 
first thing said was, “Now, see here, Langdon, none of that high handed stuff 
you'd pulled at First National.” 

[3] Harry’s lack of dialogue in The Big Kick may be due to the fact that it was 
his first multi-lingual film. Like Laurel & Hardy, Our Gang and Charley Chase, 
Langdon also performed phonetic versions of his films for foreign markets. 
Among Harry’s titles were La Estacion de Gasolina (The Big Kick, Spanish), 
Pobre Infeliz (The Shrimp, Spanish) and Der Konig (The King, German). 

[4] A week after the release of The King, Roach released A Tough Winter, an 
Our Gang comedy featuring African-American comic Lincoln Perry [aka Stepin 
Fetchit]. The film was apparently a test for a starring series for Fetchit — Roach 
may have already been looking for a replacement for Langdon. Harry’s series 
was ultimately supplanted by The Boy Friends; Fetchit eventually appeared 
with Harry in Zenobia. 

[5] In June 1932, syndicated newspaper column “In Hollywood” reported 
that Langdon’s contract with Al Christie would be “assumed by Hal Roach.” It 
seems Harry and Roach still needed each other. 

[6] In June 1938, just as Block-Heads had wrapped production, it was 
announced that Harry would star in Follies On Horseback for producer Jed 
Buell. Stan Laurel had partnered with Buell that same year to produce a series 
of westerns starring singing cowboy Fred Scott. Following Laurel’s departure 
from the Roach lot, Buell was slated as associate producer on Stan’s announced 
first feature for Mack Sennett: Problem Child. (Buell was well suited to this 
story about a full-grown child of midget parents; he had earlier produced the all- 
midget western Terror Of Tiny Town.) It’s very likely Stan was doing Langdon 
a favor by putting Harry and Buell together; Langdon would ultimately star in 
1940’s Misbehaving Husbands for producer Buell at PRC. 

[7] Double Trouble was directed by William West — better known as Billy 
West, the silent comedian notorious for his Charlie Chaplin imitation. The 
Laurel & Hardy connection: Babe Hardy played the heavy in more than two 
dozen Billy West comedies, and was later teamed with Bobby Ray in a pre- 
Laurel & Hardy partnership for West’s Cumberland Productions. 

[8] All Day Entertainment's Harry Langdon: Lost and Found is 
unfortunately long out of print. Do yourself a favour and track it down on eBay! 
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Until everyone is vaxxed, mask up... 
because covid is no joke. 
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“Here’s Another Nice Mask You've Gotten Me Into!” 


“WEAR A MASK, YOU KNUCKLEHEADS” 


—— 






(WHY SOITENLY! ) 
AnotherNiceMask.com 
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( OMIQ' JE HAROLD LLOYD IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF SILENT FILM HISTORY. 


HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW HIS FILMS? TAKE THIS QUIZ AND 
U SEE! THE ANSWER KEY IS BELOW, BUT TRY NOT TO PEEK! WHAT 
T FILMS DO THESE CAPTURES COME FROM? HAROLD’S FANS WILL 
KNOW! ENJOY THE CHALLENGE! 
fy ButT FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, WATGH LLOYD WITH FRIENDS AND 
FAMILY. INTRODUCE SOMEONE TO HIS MOVIES. KEEP HIS NAME 





ALIVE BY WATCHING AND READING (AND |! CAN RECOMMEND 


“hi 
Val Cloud 5 1 SOME BOOKS!) ... A WORLD OF COMEDY AWAITS YOU! 
Lx shal Prom WITH LOVE TO HL & HIS FANS ... Annalte D Agostino Lloyd 
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Our show is through. 
We hope that you, 
enjoyed our little play. 

If it brought a smile, 
it was worthwhile, 
and we'll try again someday. 


— Reunion in Rhythm, (1937) 
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